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. * No. 34f-T. (150). 

GO\yERN»lKNT OF INDIA. 

DEPARTMENT D»{-’ COMMERCE. 

A etc Delhi, the Uth April WH2. 

KKSOLXJTIOK. # 

Tahiti's. 

By the roiion Textile Industry (Protection) Art* 19d0, protec- 
tive duties were imposed on cotton piecegoods for a period of three 
years in order to give the cotton mill industry in India temporary 
shelter against foreign competition. These duties are fixed at a 
lower rate cm piecegoods of British than on those not of British 
manufacture. By the same Act the operation of the duty imposed 
by the Indian Tariff ((Ydton Yarn Amendment) Act, 1JI27, was 
extended for a further period of three years on account of t he unfaij 
competition arising from the prevalence of inferior labour 1 condi- 
tions in China. these duties will expire* on the Mist March, 19TT 
An assurance was, however, given by Government to the legisla- 
ture, when the Cotton Textile Industry ( Protect ion ) Bill was under 
consideration, that before the termination of the three-year period 
the effect of the duties on the production of cotton piecegoods in 
India and on the Indian cotton textile industry would he examined 
in a Tariff Board enquiry. 

2. Since the Cotton Textile Industry (Protection) Act was passed 
three noteworthy changes have occurred. In the first place,, the 
rates of duty imposed on cotton piecegoods under the Act have been 
raised by two successive Finance Acts, and m? now levied at a rale 
substantially higher than the Legislature found to be necessary to 
give temporary shelter to the indigenous industry. In the second 
place, a very largs increase has oecurred in the imports of piece- 
goods made wholly or partly of artificial silk, and the duties on 
such goods have been raised lo the* rates applicable lo goods made 
wholly or partly of real silk. Finally, tin* Government, of India 
have decided to discuss at the forthcoming Imperial Conference at 
Ottawa -the question whether Great Britain ami India should enter 
into u trade agreement embodying a preferential tariff regime so 
designed as to heutfrt the trade of both countries. 

f.|. The Government of India consider that the Tariff Board 
enquiry should now' be undertaken. The Board is requested to 
examine the following questions and to make recoin mentations ' 

(1) Whether the cla^ni of the Indian cotton textile industry to 

** * protection has been established; 

(2) If the claim is found to be established, in what form pfotec 

'tion should be«given and to what extent; 

COTTON TEXTILE » 



(3) If it is proposed that protection should be given by means 
of import duties — 

(a) whether the same rate of protection is required against 

the competition of goods manufactured in the united 
Kingdom as against-, the competition 'd good!* manu- 
factured eisewherep and 

(b) what rates of duty are recommended in respect of — 

( i ) cotton pieeegoods, 

(ii) pieeegoods made wholly or partly of artificial* silk, 
, and 

(iii) cotton twist and yarn, according as they are manu- 
factured — 

A. in the United Kingdom, 

B. elsewhere. 

In making its recommendations the Tariff Board will take all 
relevant considerations into account including that stated in part 
(h) of the Resolution adopted by the Legislative Assembly on the 
lfith February, 1023. In particular the Board is requested to 
consider how its recommendations will affect the handloom weaving 
industry. 

4. Finns or persons interested who desire that ih°ir view's should 
he considered by the Tariff Board should address their representa- 
tions to the Secretary to the Boaxd. 


Ohdkr. — Ordered that a copy of the above Resolution be com- 
municated to all local Governments and Administrations, all 
Departments of the Government of India, the Director General of 
Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, the Central Board of 
Revenue, the Indian Trade Commissioners, London and Hamburg, 
the Secretary, Tariff Board, the High Commissioner for India, 
London J His Majesty’s Trade Commissioner in India, the Canadian 
Trade Commissioner in India, all Chambers of Commerce and Asso- 
ciations, the French Trade Commissioner in Tndia, Burma and 
Ceylon and the Secretary, Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research . ( 

Ordered also that it be published in the Gazette of India . 
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(1) Questionnaire milting t* die Cotton Totile Industry. 

Note. — ( 3) Pleas© confine your answers to matt-era with which you are 
directly acquainted and on which you are in a position to supply 
« the Hoard wiih # detail£d evidence. 


(2) Replies to the questionnntrw (with six spare copies) should reach 
the Secretary, Tariff Board, Old Custom House, Bombay, not 
later than the 15th of July, 

1. In his Report on the Import Tariff on Cotton piecegoods and on exter * 
ndl competition in the cotton piecegoods Trade (1929, Calcutta: Government 
of India Central Publication Branch). Mr. G. S. Hardy examined in detail 
the extent and severity of the competition which the Indian Mill industry 
had to meet from imported piecegoods. His principal conclusions are 
summarised below. Please state how far, from your knowledge of the present 
condition of the Indian market and the fndian industry you consider that 
these conclusions still hold good or should he modified. If you think that 
the conclusions should be modified, please give full reasons for your answer 
in each case and a detailed statement of such statistical evidence as you can 
produce in support of your opinion : — 

(i) Only about one per cent, of the cloth returned n& “ Grey or 

Bleached ” by the Indian mills is bleached (paragraph 8). 

(ii) Calcutta is the principal market for grey cloth of Indian produc- 

tion, and 90 per cent, of the Dhutis and 65 per cent, of other 
grey goods are sold either on the Calcutta market or in the 
area served in respect of imports by Calcutta (paragraph 9). 

(iii) Less than 30 per cent, of the coloured goods produced in the 

Indian mills are sold in the Calcutta area (paragraph 9). 

(iv) Roughly SO per cent, of the total output of piecegoods in the 

Indian mills and 75 per cent, of the output of Dhutis and shirt- 
ings are woven from counts below 25s. About 13 per cent, of 
the Dhutis and shirtings are woven from yarns 20s to 30s 9 
per cent, from 31s to 40s and 3 per cent, from 41s and over 
(paragraph 10). 


(v) 


(vi) 

{yv) 

(viii) 




(ix) 

(x) 


(xi) 


(xii) 


The trnde in Dhutis imported from the United Kingdom and the 
Indian mill production overlap only to a small extent in the 
region of medium counts (paragraph 12). 

The imports of Dhutis from Japan consist almost entirely of 
goods woven from yarn of counts 30s and above (paragraph 12). 

Competition in heavy shirtings from Japan reacts unfavourably 
on sales of Indian sheetings (paragraph 14). 

Indian mills hold their own in the production of grey drills and 
jeans in which the demand is almost entirely for a heavy class 
of goods (paragraph 15). 

There is little, if any, production of the finer classes of grey goods 
in India (paragraph 15). 

The import trade in white goods remains mostly in the hands of 
L&ncasbft-e and consists largely of goods whose fineness is above 
the limit at which production from Indian cotton is possible 
(paragraph 16). 

Printed drills and jeans from Japan and printed shirtings from 
Japan and Italy compete with Indian woven striped shirtings. 
Fancy “ Printa and Cliintz ’’ from the United Kingdom do not 
compete with any Indian product (paragraph 17). 

Competition in dyed goods has not shown any increase since 1927 

(paragraph 17). 

• B 2 



(xiii) In colour-woven goods, the principal competition is from Japanese 

striped shirtings, twills anc& coarse ^trills (paragraph 17). 

• 

(aivj The maintenance of the export trade in Indian coloured cloth 
suggoHtfc that competition is not an (severely felt as in the grey 
goods trade (paragraph 17}. • « O » 

(*'v) There is very little directy competition in coloured goods lodween 
the United Kingdom «ml Indian mills. The only serious ©x- 
teriial competitor is Japan, though Italy may become a 
formidable rival (paragraph 17). 

(xvi) ft allowance be made for fluctuations in the price of raw #atto?i, 
there has been no general reduction in the price of Japanese 
r cloth since 192C-27 (paragraph 19). 

(xvii) Over a range of doth in which the cost of raw cotton per pound 
of cloth does not vary appreciably, the severity of competition 
increases with the price (paragraph 20). 

(xviii) The fart that, area for area, fine doth is often cheaper than 
course cloth causes indirect competition between imported fine 
cloths and locally made coarse cloths (paragraph 22). 

(xix) A general movement of prices in any particular range of clotli is 
apt, to react on the price of other cloths of an entirely different 
nature (paragraph 22). 

(*x) Artificial silk yarn is being used to an increasing extent in the 
weaving of striped cotton goods and the borders of Dhntis. To 
this extent artificial silk yarn is an ally rather than a compete 
tor of cotton (paragraph 22). 

(xxi) The imports of artificial silk doth and of mixed cotton and arti- 
ficial silk fabrics are in competition with real silk goods rather 
than with cotton goods (paragraph 22). 

2. Please prepare a statement of recent prices, if possible both <i) c.i i, and 
fit) wholesale market prices, of comparable classes of doth imported from the 
United Kingdom and from Japan. It would assist the Board greatly if, 
besides recent prices, you could furnish also a statement of average prices 
far each year from 1920. 

1V.B . — It is important that the prices should relate to the same period in 
each ease and that the goods of each class for which prices are supplied 
should, if they are not exactly comparable, bo at least near each other in 
respect of dimensions, counts of warp and weft and reed and pick. Those 
particulars should, if possible, he stated in each ease. The list of piecegoods 
selected for the purpose should contain those classes of which considerable 
quantities are imported both from the United Kingdom and from Japan. 

3. It has been Suggested that in the case of Indian mill cloth woven 
from inferior counts of yarn, of which the hulk of tho Indian consumption 
is supplied by tho indigenous industry, the existence of internal competi- 
tion prevents an excessive rise in prices relatively to imported cloth when 
additional import duties are levied. Do you agree with this suggestfOlrf? 
Please prepare a statement for the past five years showing the wholesale 
market prices at the beginning of each half year, of typical classes of Indian 
cloth woven from yarn falling approximately within the following couuxa : — 

(a) Is to 20s 

(b) 21s to 30s 

<c) 31s to 4.0s and t 

(d) 41a and above. 

4 Is There generally any marked difference between the wholesale prices 
published by Millownors’ Associations and the*' prices actually realised by 



• individual mills? Please support. your answer by figures and explain the 
reasons for the difference, i& sny. # * 

5. To what extent "do the prices prevailing at important centres of pro- 
duction such ns Bombay and Ahmed a had affect the general level of prices 
in the country P ff, for instance, Bombay mills are com polled for any reason 
to -cut prices, is if* your experience tlftit a similar reduction of prices occurs 
at other centres of production ? % 


0. Are there any circumstances which in your opinion render it likely 
that if the protective duties were withdrawn in 193d and there was iu 
consequence a substantial decline in Indian production ni certain centres, 
the deficiency would he supplied, it at all, only partially by increased produc- 
tion at other centres in India hut mainly by n permanent increase in im- 
ports from other countries r 11 so, please explain what these circuuistamSU 
are. 


7. Please give the following information regarding frights: — 

(i) the railway freight on raw cotton from the principal centres of 
cultivation in India; 

fit) the railway freight on cot-1 on picccgnods from (<i) Bombay, (h) 
Ahimnhihud, (c) Calcutta and (</) Karachi to the principal piece- 
goods markets in Upper India; 

fiii) the railway freight on cotton pieeogoods from (a) Bombay and (h) 
Almicdahad to Calcutta; 

.(iv) the steamer freight on cotton pierogoods from Bombay to (a) 
Calc u t ta a n d (b) K arach i ; 

'v) tlie steamer freight on cotton piecegoods from (a) Japanese and 
(h) United Kingdom ports to Indian ports. 

S. Please explain what steps, if any, have boon taken to develop the 
export market for Indian yarn and piecegoods since the publication of the 
Report ot the Trade Mission to the Near East in 1928. 

'). Please supply any information which you may possess on the following 
|H)inU regarding the hatidloom weaving industry: — 


(i) Extent of the industry number of weavers and of handlooms 
and approximate estimate of maximum and present production. 

t ii' Principal classes ui cloth woven and t lie extent to which they 
compete in the market with mill products and with imported 
piece goods. 

nil) Approximate cost of mauut'ac? 'ire of typical classes of cloth. 


(iv) Prices realised for principal classes of cloth in 1929, 1 9. ‘JO arid 19.11 

and current prices; prices of comparable classes of mill made 
and imported cloth at each period. * 

(v) Kinds of yarn used Indian or foreign mill made or hand spun ; 

counts of yarn ; approximate proportion in which each is used ; 
*4sa. prices of different kinds of yarn. 

(vi ) Extent U \ Which protective duties on cotton (a) yarn and (b) 

pieccgoods will affect the hand loom industry. 

(vii) Effects, if any, on the handloom weaving industry of the existing 
import duties on artificial silk yarn and piccegoods. 


10. Please supply any information which you may possess on the follow- 
ing points regarding the hs^id spinning industry: — 

(i) The present output, as approximately estimated, of handspun 
yarn in India, and its distribution among the different provin- 
ces. Please explain how the output is estimated. 
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(ii) lTu> main sounds and qualifies of raw cotton used. 

0 ® * 

(id) The prices at which handspun yarn is seld and the prices of 

comparable classes of mill made yarn. 

(iv) The cost of manufacturing ha/td&ptuv yarn. 

(v) Whether haudsputi yarn is used entirely by kandloom weavers or 

also by Indian mills; y! the latter ease, to what extent? 

(vi) How far protective duties on cotton (a) yarn and (b) piecegoods 

will affect the hand spinning industry. 

(vii) Effects, if any, on the hand spinning industry of the usdsting 

import duties on artificial silk yarn and piecegoods. 
r 

11. Do you consider that a decline in the output- of Indian mills either 
generally or in particular lines of goods will adversely affect the Indian 
cultivator or cot to ^ — 

(a) by reducing the nett demand for Indian cotton, or 

(b) by discouraging the growth of long staple cotton? 

N.li . — In order to facilitate discussion, some considerations relevant to 
this question are indicated below. If there is a decline in the production ot 
Indian mills as the result of foreign competition, it may be argued that it 
will be replaced mainly by imports from Japan which is the largest foreign 
purchaser of Indian cotton. There will therefore be little, if any, reduction 
in the nett demand for Indian cotton. On the other hand, it may be possible 
for Japan hereafter to draw' its supplies of cotton increasingly from other 
sources. This may happen normally, hut the danger is specially great when- 
ever there is a break in the pi ice relation between Indian and other cotton 
in the direction of a lowering of the latter. Such a break has apparently 
occurred at least twice during the past six years. Does the Indian cultivator 
normally realise a lower nett price for cotton exported than for cotton sold 
in India? If so, even if a reduced demand for cotton in India were followed 
by au increased demand from Japan, the nett earning of the ryot would bo 
diminished . As regards the cultivation of long staple cotton, it is economi- 
cally advantageous to the ryot to increase the area under improved varieties 
so as to meet the demand of Indian mills in respect of liner yarn. Neverthe- 
less a stage may bo reached when it may prove of doubtful advantage to the 
Indian cultivator to replace short by long staple cotton. Climatic conditions 
in most parts of the country favour the growth of short rather than long 
staple cotton. The former being to a large extent a monopoly of the Indian 
cultivator would probably give him in the long run a more dependable 
market. 

12. To what extent is the raw' cotton now imported into India of the 
same quality as Indian long staple cotton? Do you consider that the present 
import duty on n*w cotton materially helps the Indian cultivator? 

13. (a) Ploaso state the most important classes of Indian mill made cloth 
~~& re y# bleached and coloured — which come into competition directly or in- 
directly with imported cloth. 

(b) Please give the following particulars regarding any one kind of cloth 
included in each class which may be regarded as typical of that class : — 

(i) Dimensions and weight. 

(ii) Counts of warp and weft. 

(Hi) Reed and pick. 

14. Please state the principal classes of imported doth, giving the correct 

trade 'description in each case, which generally enter into competition, 
directly or indirectly, with each class of Indian cloth mentioned in reply to 
question 13 (a). ° 
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• 15. Please prepare a statement in the following form allowing the total 
works expenditure at .vovu t u»iIi or m$s for oath of the past five years: — 



f 920-27. 

► • 

1927-28. 

1928-29. 

1929-30 

1930-31 . 

*r ■ ■ W ~ 

1. Labour inclusive of bonus 
and all allowances. 

2. Fuel and Power 

3. Water 

4 . Stores consume*! 

5. Repairs and maintenance 

6. Supervision and office 

allowance and establish- 
ment. 

7. Insurance 

8. Kent, rates and taxes (ex- 
cluding income and suj>er- i 
tax). " 

9. Packing 

10. Selling expenses (showing 
separately exj>enso.s of 
sales through (a) agents 
and {b) shops) 

1 1. Other expenses incurred . 

Total output of cloth lbs. 

yards. 

Total output of yarn lbs. 

including both yarn 
used at the mill 
and yarn sold out . 

% 

1 

1 


• 

, 

! 

# 

: 


1(5. Please prepare a statement in the following form of the works cost at 
selected mills per unit of each typical kind of doth mentioned in reply to 
Question 13 (b) for each of the past five joars: 


— 

1920-27. 

1927-28. 

1928-29. 

1 

! 1929-30. 

1 

1930-31. 

1. Labour inclusive of bonus 
and all allowances. 

2. Fuel and Power 

3. Water . 

4 . Stores consumed 

5. Repairs and maintenance 

0. Supervision and office 

allowance and establish- 
ment. 

7. Insurance 

Kent, rates and taxes (ex- 
eluding income and 

super- tax). • 

9 ,., Packing 

id fS&iing expenses (showing 
separately expenses of 
rfalea through («) agents 
and (b) shops). 

11. Other expenses in- lbs. 
etirred. Output of yard*, 
the particular kind 
of cloth. 

i 

| 


a 

■ 

! 

i 

■ 
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(1) The coat of raw cotton is excluded from the above statements. « 

(2) The following items of expenditure arts .also excluded depreciation, 
;om mission of managing agents, interest on working capital. These are 
qsferrod to in subsequent questions. 

(3) It is essential that the costs give? should be those of mills {Assessing 
a reasonable degree of efficient v. It fs therefore suggest^, that it! the ease 
of the .Bombay and Ahmedabad 1V1 iflowners* Associations, costa in the form 
prescribed should, if possible, be supplied for, say, five mills and in the case of 
other associations or bodies, for two or three mills, in their area of reasonable 
equipment, capacity and output. Particulars regarding the equipment, 
capacity and output of each mill should )»e stated. Not moro than ope mill 
should U* selected from the same group, individual mtilowners not represented 
hf' any MillowuerH' Association or other body are requested to fill up the 
forms in respect of their own mills. 

(4) In the case of those items of expenditure which are not directly charged 
to each kind of cloth, the method by which tin* total expenditure at the mill 
is allocated among the different kinds of cloth should he explained, it will 
be obvious that unless the method of allocation is explained, it will ho im- 
possible for the Board to judge the accuracy of the costs given. 

(5) The Board will undertake not to disclose the identity of the mills of 
which costs are supplied or to publish any figures given in reply to these 
questions, if it is so desired. 

17. P lease state 

(i) the average price realised cr-mill in each year during the past 

five years for each kind of cloth lor which costs are given, 

(ii) the most recent price realised cx-mill for each kind of cloth. 

iV./f. The prices should he those realised by the mills of which costs arc 
given. They should be nett prices realised c.r-miil. 

18. Please state — 

(i) the average price per pound (delivered at mill) in each year 
during the past live years of raw cotton of the kind used in the 
manufacture of each kind of cloth, 

(ii) the average price per pound (delivered at mill) in the current 
year of raw- cotton of the kind used in the manufacture of each 
kind of cloth. 

iV.If. — The prices should be those actually paid by the mills of which costs 
are given. 

19. Please submit figures, for the past five years, of profits or losses made 
by the mills of which costs are given m forward transactions in cotton, 
distinguishing those relating 1«» hedging operations. 

20. With regard to each kind of (doth for which costs are given, please 
state the percentage of wastage (i) of raw cotton in the manufacture of yarn 
ami (ii) of yarn in the manufacture of cloth. 

21. What is the additional weight given to each kind of cloth by the 
sizing and other materials normally used in its manufacture? 

22. Please explain as fully as possible the reasons for the variation in the 
works costs since the year 1927 as shown in reply tot questions 16 and 1C. 
Details should be given regarding the progress, if any, in the efficiency nf 
spinning and weaving operations. 

23. T° what extent are the present costs of manufacture higher than 

those shown for 1931 as the result of new or increased import duties on ram 
cotton and other materials and on machinery, increased railway freight, 
labour legislation or other causes? ♦ 

24. please prepare a statement, in the form shown in Question 16, of 

the present cost of manufacturing a typical ( lass of Indian yarn competing 
with imported yarn, r 
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# 25. Please states the current prices, if possible both (i) c.i.f. ami (ii) 
wholesale market prices, ^f the principal classes of imported yarn which 
compete with I Mea se stat^the prices realign! by you for <H>rros|H>ml~ 

ing kinds of yarn spun in Indian mills. 

2(>, To what extent are Indian mills in a position to manufacture yarn 
of th<^ kind r^ptired for* the nfUiyifadure of hosiery goods t What is the 
quantity supplied by Indian mills at present tor this purposed 

27. VVliat do you consider a reasuaiably economical size for a combined 
spinning and weaving mill m Indian Taking the qualities in which competi- 
tion is greatest, what is the normal annual capacity, stated in quantities of 
yarn and cloth, of a mill equipped on this scaler 

?>6. Please prepare an estimate' ot the capital expenditure required for 
equipping and erecting q mill of this size m India, according to the prices 
of machinery, etc.* prevailing *'i) in lh28 and ui) at present. The cost ot * 
(u) buildings and (/>) plant and machinery should be shown separately, 

29. What are tin* rates of depreciation allowed by the Income-tax autho- 
rities y Do you consider these rates reasonahlc in the case* of mills working 
<0 single shift and (ii) double shiitr* 

do. Please iurnish figures lor the past live years showing (i) the average 
value of tin* stocks of materials t including raw cotton) ami of limshed goods 
and (ii) the average* outstandings in respect of goods sold. 

ui. Do you consider that -ailic ient facilities are available for borrowing 
working capital:' Winn is i In rate ot interest generally payable)' 

• 12. Please stale I be amount annually charged by managing agents lor 
< i) office* allowance and expenses and (ii) commission during the past live 
years, Do you consider that these charges represent a lair standard oi 
remuneration Y 

dd. In addition to iviuum ration by coininission on production or profit, 
do the Managing Agents ot the mills of whieh costs are given, receive either 
directly or indirectly any allowance* or commission on (a) purchases of cotton, 
machinery, stores, coal, etc., \h) salt's of cotton, yarn and cloth and (r) 
insurance, advertisement.'-, etc. If so, please state the rates at whieh sueh 
allowance or commission is charged. 

T! . to) Please supply copies of the balance sheets for the past live years 
ot the mills of which cost', are given. 

(b) Please supply also copies o! tin* managing agency agreements of these* 
mills. 

do. <A) What are the directions in which you consider that by reorgane 
sation of the labour conditions, processes ot manufacture, management, 
system of pure bases and sales, or finances ol the industry, or in other ways, 
lurthor reductions in the costs of manufacture may be effected:' 

(B) Please furnish as detailed an estimate as the data in your possession 
will permit ot the extent of the economics which may be expected in tin* 
directions mentioned in reply to Question do (A). m 

XJi . — In replying to this question, reference should be made particularly 
to the following matters; — 

(i) What steps can be taken to facilitate the introduction of the 
scheme of standardisation in respect of muster rolls and wages 
and ifb secure the co-operation of labours 
(ii) What steps can be taken to facilitate the adoption of efficiency 
schemes involving such measures as — 

(a) % extension of the piece-work system try spinners and an in- 

crease in the number of spindles allotted to each spinner, 

(b) an increase Jn the number of looms attended by a weaver, 

ic) similar measures in the preparatory departments, and 

(d) the adoption of automatic looms and other improved types of 
machinery £ 
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(iii) What steps can be taken to secure further facilities for the techni- 
cal education of mill operatives? * 

< i v) To what extent can the difficulties under which the mill industry 
labour bo relieved by the specialisation of particular mills in the 
manufacture of particular kinds oilcloth, what are the diffi- 
culties which have to be met before specialisation to tho extent 
found to l>e desirable wyi be carried out and how are these 
difficulties to be overcoifTfc ? 

(v) Is the existing organisation of the mill industry satisfactory and 
to what extent can it be improved by amalgamation and group- 
ing of mills so as to constitute larger units under one general 
. control ? 

(vi) What measures can be taken to improve the existing system of 
management of the mills so as to reduce costs to the utmost and 
secure the highest degree of efficiency? 

(vii) Is it desirable and practicable in the existing circumstances of the 
industry that the mills should bind themselves to regard depre- 
ciation as a first charge on profits? 

(viii) What steps are necessary to bring about the writing down of 
capital in the case of those mills which have not already taken 
steps to that end? 

(ix) Is it desirable that the mills should hind themselves to limit divi- 
dends until certain conditions have been satisfied? 
is) What steps (if any) should be taken by the Miilovcners 7 Associa- 
tion as an organised body to bring about — 

(a) co-operation in tho pur chase of raw cotton, 

(b) closer touch with the consuming centres in the interior of India. 

(c) co-operative marketing of lines of cloth in genera) demand, 

(d) co-operation in the export of cotton cloth? 

(xi) What steps can be taken to bring about better relations between 
the mill management and the labour employed in the mills r 
(xii) What steps have been taken to remedy or prevent the undesirable 
practices referred to by the Indian Tariff Board in 1927 in 
paragraphs 58, 79, 83 and 84 of its Report ? 

(xiii) What progress has been made since 1927 in securing sufficient 
technical knowledge among members of managing agency firms? 

30. Do you consider that the development of the Indian Cotton Textile 
industry is hampered in any respect by the existing Company Jaw in India! 

If so, what definite suggestions have you to make? 

37. Do you consider that inferior labour conditions still prevail in tho 
cotton textile industry in countries competing with India? If so, please 
estimate the advantage possessed by the Cotton industry in those countries 
over the Indian indif&try? 

38. Have there been any developments in respect of bounties and subsidies, 

exchange depreciation or other circumstances subsequent to 1926 which call 
for a reconsideration of the conclusions stated in paragraph 35 of the Report 
of the Indian Tariff Board, 1927, regarding unfair competition on the part 
of countries competing with India? * 

39 . If you consider that protection should be continued, please sta*e*\T) « 

in what form, (ii) at what rates, (iii) for what period and (iv) against im- 
ported goods of what classes and countries of origin, protection should be 
granted in future? * 

40. If you think that protection should be granted in the form of specific 

duties, please state, in view of the difficulties pointed out by Mr. Hardy in * 
Chapter yi of his report as regards the administration of specific duties on 
cotton ptecegoods, what you consider to be the most suitable basis for such 
duties? * 



• 41. The present tariff on cotton twist and yarn has been fixed with refer- 
ence to the advantage ; p*Bsessed fix tiie first instance by Japan and subse- 
quently by China %n respect of inferior labour conditions. Do you propose 
any change in the present basis of the duty on yarn Y Pleas© explain fully 
the grounds on which your proposal is based. 

45k Do yoO consider That the •present tariff definition of iA plain grey *’ 
piecegoods requires modification ? It so, m what respects? 

43. If you consider that protoeYiSn is required against* imported piece- 

goods made wholly or partly of artificial silk, plena© state (i) what, duties you 
propose, (ii) the grounds on which your proposal is based and (iii) whether 
ycgi consider the present tariff definition and grouping of artificial silk goods 
satisfactory (see Articles 100-A, 45- A and 133 of the Statutory Tariff 
Schedule). • * 

44. If a case for protection is established, how far is it passible in your 
opinion to adopt- u system of preferential duties on cotton goods imported 
from the United Kingdom consistently with the interests of (i) the Indian 
cotton textile industry, (ii) the Indian consumer of cotton goods and (iii) the 
general tax-payer in India. 

45. Do you propose that any assistance should ho granted to the industry 
by other moans than tariffs ? It so, please explain what your proposals are? 
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(2) Questionnaire relating tu the Hosiery Industry. 

1* What is (i) the total number of factories engaged in the manufacture 
of hosiery goods in India and (ii) the totaJ number of labourers employed? 

2. How many factories arc worked (t f} by power and (b)*by harnlf 

ft. Please give a brief description jfi (a) the plant and equipment of the 
hosiery factory or factories in which you are interested and (h) the methods 
of manufacture followed. 

4. Please state the principal classes of hosiery goods manufactured by 
you and the approximate quantity of each class manufactured annually.* 

^ Please state in the following form the cost of manufacturing a typical 
class of hosiery goods for the latest year for which figures are available : — 

Works expenditure per vmt of typinil clast of hosiery goods. 

(1) Yarn (stating quantity required per unit of hosiery goods). 

f‘2) Other materials. 

(ft) Labour. 

(4) Power and fuel. 

(5) Itepnirs and maintenance. 

(fi) Supervision and office establishment. 

(7) Parking and selling expenses, 

<S) Miscellaneous. 

Annual output of all classes of hosiery goods in your factory 
No. / lbs. 

0. What is the maximum capacity of your factory? 

7. Please estimate the capital expenditure required for equipping and 
erecting in India a hosiery factory of reasonably economical rapacity and 
equipment under present day conditions. 

8. What are the rates of depreciation allowed Hy the Income-tax autho- 
rities F Do you consider these rates reasonable? 

9. What are the current prices (i) c.i.f. and (ii) wholesale, at which im- 
ported hosiery goods comparable with your products nr© sold in India? 

10. Please state the quantity of (i) Indian spun and (ii) imported, hosiery 
yarn purchased annually by you. 

11. Are Indian mills in a position, if required, to supply the wholo of the 
yarn consumed by you? Please specify the quality and kind of yarn required 
hy you. 

12. To what extent cart you obtain in India the machinery or parts of 
machinery required for the manufacture of hosiery goods? 
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(1*) Letter No. 170 , doted the '$2nd April , 1932, from the Secretary, Tariff 
Bonn t to AH^IahoI Governments. 

The Government # of India in their Resolution No. 341 -T. (K»Oh datod the 
9th April, 1932, have directed the Tariff Hoard to enquire into the question 
at granting prot<*ction to # the Indian Cotton Textile Indutrv. A copy of 
4 he 1 > ^rs Communique issued bv *the Tariff Hoard is herewith enclosed, 
1 am to state Unit the Hoard will lw* glad if the Government of 
will communicate to the Hoard a {statement of their views on the points 
mentioned in the communique and on any other matter relating to the 
enquiry which in their opinion it is necessary that, the Board should consider. 

3? 1 a in to invite your attention particularly to para. 3 of the com- 
munique regarding the hnndloom weaving industry It is of the utmost 
importance that in any recommendations which the Hoard may mak# as 
the result of this enquiry, the interests of the Inmdloom weaving industry 
should be carefully considered. I am therefore to ask that the Government 
will he so good ;e to supply the Hgmrd with full parti- 
culars regarding the position of the Imudloom weaving industry in their 
province and the effects on the industry, if any, of the import duties intro- 
duced by the Indian Tariff Cotton Yarn Ann mlmont Act, 1927, and the 
Cotton Textile Industry (Protection) Art. 1930, The following points arc 
of special importance m this enquiry, on which I he Hoard will lie glad if 
detailed information may he furnislu«d : 

(i) Kxtont ot the industry- -number of weavers and of handioouts 
and approximate estimate of maximum and present production. 

f ii) Principal classes of doth woven ami the extent to which they 
compete in the market with mill products and with imported 
piecogoods. 

dii) Approximate cost of manufacture of typical daises of cloth. 

uv) Prices realised for principal (lasses of doth in 1929. 1930 and 1931 
and current, prices; prices of comparable classes of mill made 
and imported doth at each period. 

(v) Kinds of yarn used Indian or foreign, mill made or hand spun; 
counts oi yarn ; approximate proportion in which each is used ; 
prices of different kinds of yarn. 

<vi) Approximate estimate of the quantity of hand spun yarn produced 
m the province. 

( v i i ) Kxtont to which protective duties on (a) yarn ami (h) piece 
goods will affect tin 1 him lh»om industry, 

♦ 

3. I am to request that the reply to this letter (with six spare copies) 
may he sent as early as convenient, if possible not later than the 15th ot 
•Tunc. 


(2 > Ltd try \o. 7'c{. dot tit the 9th \loif k tti.i.*. ftom the S Uendtnif. Tariff 

Bonn!, fa AH J,orrit (tavern went x. 

In continuation of my letter No. 170 dated the 22nd April. 1932, regard- 
ing the Tariff Hoard enquiry into the (kit ton Textile Industry. I am to 
ask that in addition to the points stated in para. 2. tie eflYd on (lie 
hand loom weaving Industry, if any. ot the existing import duties on artificial 
r^3tttxs§:arn and pioeegoods may also he indicated. 


* Government of Assam. 

Letter No. « -F (a). doted the June, 1932. 

I am directed to refer to your letter No. 170, dated the 22nd April, 
1932, regarding the grant of protection to the Indian (kit ton Textile Industry 
and to give below the information asked for therein aa far as possible. T 
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*un to add that as no agency exists in Assam for collection of accurate 
4. and comparable figures, the statistics giv^n cannot be closely relied on. * 

2. The handioom industry is merely ^ibsidiaiyr 4o agriculture in Assam 
and, as such, definite calculations of cost and profit cannot be arrived 
at; in fact the handioom production forms only a small part of the total 
consumption. Further the weavers have no fixed prices, and a good deal 
depends upon the local taste, which sometimes displays a® prefereifce for 
particular classes of goods, c.t/., hand woven goods from Madras, 

3. <i) The number of hand looms in 1921 was 421,367 according to the 
Census. The present figures are, not available. The total production is 
estimated at Its. 1,80,38,400 a year. 

(ii) Dhuties, Lungis, Saries, Napkins, Dusters, Gamchas, Mukfha, 
Selang Khan in, Mekhela, Chaddar, Bedsheets, Shirtings, and Coatings, etc. 

# 3^1iese hand woven cloths find some difficulty in competing against mill 
products and imported pieeegoods, although their production in certain 
localities gives thorn certain advantages there. 

(iii) A (iv) The cosf of production as well as sale prices vary in different 
localities. Jt is difficult to prepare a cornpronhensive price list for all the 
classes of cloths. The cost in the case of plain saries, dhuties and ordinary 
lungis is given below: — 


1. Dhuties 

2. Sarios 

3. Lungis 


1929. 

Cost of yam. 

Per pair. 

Re. 1-8 to Re. 1-10 
Re. 1-10 to Re. M3 
As. 14 to Re. 1 


Sale price. 

Per pair. 

Rs. 2-6 to Rs. 2-10 
Its. 2-10 to Its. 2-12 
Re. 1-8 to Re. 1-12 


During 1930 there was some reduction in the prices due t-o the fall in 
the cost of yarn and general trade depression. There was a still greater 
reduction during 1931 and the figures are given below: — 


Cost of yam. Sale price. 

Per pair. Per pair. 

1. Dhuties . . Re. 1-3 to Re. 1-3 Re. 1-10 to Rs. 2-2 

2. Saritss . . lie. 1-3 to Re. 1-7 lie. 1-12 to Its. 2-3 

3. Lungis . . As. 9 to As. 12 As. 14 to Re. 1-4 

For mill goods’" the prices were as follows : 

Dhuties ..... Rs. 2-1 to Its. 2-12 per pair. 

S nries . • . Us. 2-14 to Rs. 3-12 per pair. 

Lungis ..... Not available. 

(v) The amounts of yarn used are approximately ns follows: — 

(a) Fine counts 40s and upwards . . 1,350 hales (Indian). 

1,350 ,, (Foreign). 

(h) Coarse counts 10s to 24s . . 12,900 « ,, (Indian). 

(c) Khaddar or hand spun yarns 8s to 20s 1,200 ,, ^ — 

(vi) The production of hand spun yarn in this province is very small. 
<vii) This Government are of opinion that protective duties on pierogoods 

will help the handioom industry much more than duties on yarns; m fact 
increase in the price of yarn will adversely affect the industry. The problems 
of handioom weavers in Assam are not similar to ‘those of the other pro- 
vinces. Tn Ahis province there are only a few villages which depend mainly 
on weaving for their livelihood. Moreover, the inhabitants of some of them 
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engag& in agriculture to a certain extent. * Hand Looms, however, play an 
iiflpotrtant part in the homes of t^e people in the Assam Valley. Their 
importance would be furtfce* increased if their productions could lie protected 
against mill made cfofchs. 

In this province there is no cloth or spinning mill and the hand spun 
yarn prodncjed is totally • inadequate for the looms in existence. While 
tlie pi^sent conditions continue nfeans should be devised to reduce the 
price of yarns so that hand made fabrics can comfortably compete with 
mill made goods. It may be ttecessarj^ to reduce the present tariff duties 
on yarns so as to compel Indian mills to bring down their present prices 
of yarn in competition with foreign firms. In order to improve the condi- 
tion# of the hand loom weavers it. is desirable to increase the duties on 
imported piecegoods of the class produced in this country. 

As regards artificial silk, it is difficult to suggest rates of duties, shut 
though artificial silk does not really compete with genuine Assam silk, yet 
it is preferable to have sufficiently heavy duties not to give it the slightest 
chance to jeopardise the silk industry of this provinqp which is at present 
struggling for existence and needs organisation. 


Government of Bihar ond Orissa. 

Letter No . 214~lL> dated the llfth Jane, VJ3.L 

With reference to your letters Nos, 170 and MM, dated the 22nd April 
and Oth May, 19 ‘12, respectively, J am directed to enclose herewith a 
copy of letter No. 7418, dated the HHh June, 1932, from the Director of 
Industries, .Hi ha r and Orissa, together with a copy of note prepared by 
the Textile Expert embodying the information desired by the Tariff Hoard. 
Six spare copies of the Director’s letter and enclosure are also enclosed. 

2. It has not been ijossiblo for the local (lovornment to consider the 
Director's letter in detail and their observations oil the same, if any, 
will be communicated to you at a later date. 


Enclosure. 

From 


No. 7418. 


To 


1). C. Gupta, Esq., 

Director of Industries, 

Bihar and Orissa, 

The Secretary to the 

Government of Bihar and Orissa, * 

Education and Development Department. 


Patna, the 10th June, 1932. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to refer to your Memo No. 1 1 J - 1 ) . , dated the 29th 
jfffitl, 1932, and submit herewith a note prepared by my Textile Expert 
embodying information desired by the Tariff Board. 

The main problem in the forthcoming enquiry by the Tariff Board, in 

so far aH the hnndloom industry is concerned, is to assess the extent to 

which the import duty # on yarn and doth has affected its interest. As 

far a» the import duty on piecegoods is concerned there seems to be no 

dispute that it is equally beneficial to the mill industry as well as the 
handloom industry. The ^outstanding fact that emerges is that the Indian 
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miU production of piecegoods baa advanced from an annual average of 2,176 
> million yards for the quinquennium 1586-1926 to 1928.1990 to 2,950 million 
yards in 1931-32 or an increase of appKiximatehr 36 per cent. Similarly* 
the product- of the hand loom industry lias perhaps reached now 1 ,400 million 
yards }>er annum as against the annual average of 1,200 million yards for 
the quinquennium 1924-27 to 1928-29. We may, therefore, confine ourselves 
solely to the other question, viz., the extent to which the "mi port dftity on 
V«rn affect-s the prosperity of the ifandloom weavers. It may he noted 
here that this aspect of the question received very considerable attention 
in the course of debate in the Assembly in Septendver, 1927, when the 
Government of India proposed that the 6 per rent, duty on cotton 
yarn should he subject to a specific minimum of H annas a Ih. Sir George 
Rainy on behalf of Government frankly admitted that this new imposition 
wmrf d undoubtedly tend to enhance the price of yarn consumed by the 
hand loom* hut sought to justify it on the ground that it was an emergent 
measure necessitated by the phenomena! dumping of Chinese yarn to which 
India was subjected during the months of April to July, 1927, which 
resulted in India’s import of Chinese pirn reaching tin* astounding figure 
of 3 million lb*. a.s against only 1 1.090 lbs. during the corresponding 
period of 1926, while her export of yarn to China fell from 7 million lbs. 
for the same period in 1920 to a paltry 170.900 Ihs. during the Mime months 
in 1927. That was undoubtedly a very serious matter and required prompt 
action bv Government. It was. however, argued that the enhanced duty 
would not affect the hundloom weavers h» any groat, extent inasmuch as 
J tbs of the yarns used by the handloom* is of dome: tie origin and heme 
its price is governed, not by the imported yarn, hut by the internal 
competition between the Indian spinners. It was further explained that 
the new duty would not affect the price 4 of yarn of the finer counts, i.r.. 
over 40k. It was admitted, however, that the duty would affect, the medium 
counts (31s to 40s) hut its the total consumption of these munis hv the hand- 
loom industry was estimated al 29 million Ihs. per annum only as against its 
total consumption of yarn amounting to 320 million Ihs. per annum the in- 
crease, which would amount to 9 pies per lb., would add a burden of only 
Rm. 12 lakhs per annum on the liandloom industry. Thi- incidence of burden 
distributed over an estimated annual outturn of 1,200 million yards was 
considered to be a trifling. 

The foregoing*, in brief, were the* consideration*. which were put forward 
in support of the proposal. 

An examination of the yarn prnduetinn n{ the Indian mills icveals that 
there has been very remarkable increa.M* in the domestic output. From a 
production of an annual average of 77)0 million Ihs. for th** quinquennium 
1926-26 to 1929-30, if increased lo sp 7 indium lbs. m 1930-31, and to 
approximately 96 1 million lbs, in 1931 32 or nearly 20 per cent. In the 
matter of production of liner counts yarn i.r.. 3ls to 10s and above 40s. 
the Indian production has made wonderful strides, the figures for 1928-20, 
1929-39 and 1931031 being 47, 01 and 87 million lbs. respectively. The 
estimated output for 1931-32 is over 100 million lb*. These may be compared 
with the pre-war <1913-14) production of 22 6 million Ihs. The import of 
these counts for the periods 1927-2* 1928-29, 1929-30, 1930-31 was 36, 29, 
29, 16 million Ihs. respectively as against 31 million lbs, for 1913-14. These 
are unmistakable signs that the Indian mills art* striving hard to produce 
hner cloths, a class in which the import trade was predominant. An authority 
ban calculated mi the bams of 7 lbs. of yarn to H lbs. of cloth and 8 yds. 
to a lb. of cloth that the production of find goods out of domestic 
only, in 1931-32, would amount to 31 per cent, of the total protiuctiou of 
cloth for lhat year. The following extract from the unnqal rej»ort for 
1930-31 of His Majesty’s Senior Trade Commissioner in India and 
Ceylon will serve to emphasize the significance of these facts : — 

.“U. will bo remarked that just under 9U f>er cent, of the total Indian 
mill production is still in counts below 81» (mainly m 20s, 21s, 22s, 24a 
and 3Cte), A slow tendency towards finer spinning has been evident for 
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* tfOirffe vears. This has received a decided impetus during the past year. 
The production of 31^ to «4<% rose from tf> to 60.000,000 lbs.. while "pro- 
duction of yarn above 40s nearly doubled from In to 27.000,(100 lbs. (Jom*- 

rallv speaking, the Indian mills art* likely to continue the production ni 
tbowe counts which ran Ik 1 *sjimi 4n>m Indian cot ion. The Indian Tariff 
Hoard eupprcsspd Wie opinion that little d any cotton grown in India was 
suitable for spinning twist finer than 36s of weft yarn finer than 10s and 
that, about 10 per cent, of tla* Indian ci*op was suit able for spinning twist 
from 30s to 36s and weft from 'Us to 4 Os. The past year, however, has 
witnessed n very great expansion in the imports Imth of American ami 
particular] v Egyptian, cotton. Imports from the 1/nited States of America 
rose from 1,6^0 to 0.736 tons ami those from Egypt from oil to *21,343 tons. 
The more recent heavy fall in paw cotton juices and consequent reduction 
of the paritv between tin* pfhv* of American and Indian cottons is likely 
to give a further st modus to the imports of American and Egyptian 
f-otton and also to the .spinning <*f finer counts. Ahrn^rluhnd 1ms recently 
led the way in this connection. In 1030-31 no less than 20 per cent. of 
the total production of the Ahmedahad mills was in counts above 30s and 
S per cent, in counts above* 10s The production of varus above 40s 

rose from 0 to ] 0,300. 0«10 lbs. lasf year. The newer mills in Ahmedahad 
are being equipp'd with the most mmier n high draught, tape driven, 
ring frames purchased from "Lancashire textile mechanists at the' very 

low prices now ruling. Four now mills wore started in Ahmedahad during 
the year and a further five cotton spinning companies have been registered 
since March, 1031.” 

This ranid changeover to finer chub bv the domestic mills has an im- 
portant hearing on (lie figure of the handloom industry. Mr. 0. S. Hardy 
in his remarkably com nrebeiisiv ” Report on the Import Tariff on Cotton 
Piece Goods ” makes the following significant remark ; 

ft Area for area a fine cloth mrv be less exncnsive than a coarse* (doth 
and :i purchaser who roouir<*s a piece* of doth for a particular purpose 
cenendly requires a definite area and not a definite weight. Thus he may 
buy the finer clnh morel v been mm it is r hea per whereas he would prefer the 
coarse cloth he could get it at tin* satin* price, because it is more durable* 
and >H*tter suited to his purpose.” 

Tndia, it is well-known, is primarily a price marked:. Even in normal 
timc»s the demand is for cheap goods rather than quality goods. In times 
of severe economic distresv lil<<> i be present this cha ract or ist ic of the Indian 
demand is nndoubt*dlv further ac*eenf uat ed . 'Pin* initial low price of the 
finer cloth is. therefore, an added attraction for the Indian consumer apart 
from the preference if ordinarilv receives with the general rise in standard 
of living of the people and dm* to normal change in fashion arid taste. 
It seems, therefore, axiomatic to siv that if the handloom industry is to 
hold its own if must bike note of this important factor and turn to the 
weaving of increasing onant itie^ of finer counts instejuf* of coarse counts, 
ft needs only to he added that this aspect of the question was fully recog- 
nized by the Department of Industries long ago and wo have taken con- 
certed measures to educate and encourage the weavers, in Bihar and Orissa 
to weave finer counts in our handicrafts institutes as well as by our peri- 
patetic deinonstratiom parties with very striking success. 

necessary now to examine the propriety of lowing an import 
duty ,'an cotton yarn and its effect on the regulation of its price to the 
handloom industry. Bara. 110 of the ’Report on the Indian Fiscal Oom- 
Tniftsion innv lie perused in this romiwtion. The Commission found them- 
selves unable to come to anv dear docisnm in the matter and recommended 
that the question of continuance of this dntv should he investigated and 
reported nnon bv the Tariff Board. The Board’s conclusion on this point 
is summarized in mira. 20 of their Report. 1027. Tt -need onlv l>e pointed 
out that the majority of the JBoard were deffnifdv against the imposition of 
an additional duty on yarn (t in view' of the effect it would have on the 
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hnmUoom industry which in 1925-26, £...., supplied about 26 per cent, 
oi the total consumption of ( loth in i ruVia ’ ‘ (vilh \ntm. 92 of the Report). 

There appears to Ik* considerable loose thinking in appraising the value 
of the Indian luindlooin industry. Many people M'cm to think that this 
industry, indeed all such traditional -handicrafts are separate, whole- 
time occupations, devoid of any coitc I tit-ion with that a 11-fmportaiih* industry 
of till' country, nr:.. agriculture. This is entirely fallacious and it requires 
very little argument to demonstrate the thesis that when viewed from 
this narrow conception of their raison d'etre much of the very sound 
and convincing arguments which can l>o advanced for their conservation 
and sustenance by the State might lose force. An illustration might, servo 
to explain the point better. Assuming that there are 2$ million hand- 
hv>ms in India and their annual outturn i* 1,400 million yards, the annual 

output per loom comes to only - 560 vaf$ls which is less than 2 yards 

1.5 * 

a day! ]<ooked at from another point, namely the output per head of 
people stated to lie engaged in the industry, the figure is ~~-~ 0 ==28t) yards 
ft year or less than a yard a day! It viewed as a wholetime occupation 
for the people, h’hi the most sentimental effusion in its favour cannot 
alter the fact that hand weaving as a wholetime occupation cannot yield 
a living to tin* weavers. There would be as much sense in adhesion to 
such slow and unproductive method of manufacture as in substitution of 
other mode*, of rapid transit by ox-carts everywhere, in India. On the 
other hand, as an industry or occupation ancillary to agriculture hum! 
weaving is entirely in its proper place. In (act. without suitable spare- 
time occupation for tin 1 farmers agriculture itself will he impossible which 
would mean inviting anarchy ami revolution in the country as inevitably 
as elsewhere. The extent to which these ('Ottnge-cralis, therefore, serve 
as ‘‘unemployment insurance" for the agricultural masses and thereby 
as stabilizer oi tie* sorio-oeonnm ic life of the country should lx* properly 
understood and no action, which is likely to disturb this equilibrium should 
Ik* permitted unless it can !>e proved, l>e\ond a shadow ot doubt, that the 
disintegration of these traditional crafts will usher in an era of more 
intensive and rapid industrialization of the country or that these ancient 
enterprises run the risk of becoming “ sweated ” industries and thereby 
serving to depress, instead of ameliorate, the lot of the ryots. This, 

V fear, cannot he said of hand weaving rest nig, it does, on the accumulated 
skill of countless generations which the hand weavers have inherited and 
producing article* which meet on** of the prime essentials of mankind, viz., 
clothing, instead of serving merely to waste valuable raw materials hv 
turning out worthless trifles which nehodv really needs or wants. Tn short, 
its practical value, <*ct>noiine. social, and educational, in a country like 
this is so rle sir and insistent, as to render further comments superfluous. 
The imposition and eiilmncemeiP of an import dutv on yarn which is the 
one essential raw material ior the handloom industry for the sake of 
benefiting only a »>ction of the mill industry undoubtedly inflicts grievous 
hardships on the vast masses of the rural population. 

I am in full sympathy with the view that this country should he rendered 
independent in the matter of its essential requirements in clothing as well 
as other manufactured commodities. This desired goal can, however, bo 
heat achieved by the industries adopting and emulating all that is best in 
other advanced countries with such measures of active support by the 
State as the exigencies of the economic situation from time to time d$*m**v 

In conclusion, the point of view which 7 should like to stress is that 
if tin* extraordinary situation caused hv phenomenal dumping of Chinese 
yarn in India in 1927 was justification for the imposition of enhanced 
import duty on yarn, the present unprecedented depression should serve 
to fur, pish equal justification for its abolition now. The catastrophic fall 
in the prices of nil primary produce has left the vast agricultural masses 
of the population in a state of penury and economic exhaustion which can 
ho better imagined than described This then is the most opportune time 
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• ■to aive the hand loom industry All the fillip tlmt it reserves, not because 
it is an important industry l*y itself # ^mt because of its beneficial i it fine next 
on the mainstay of the economic life of the country which is agriculture. 

1 have the honour to he. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 
(Sd.) I>. C. Gupta, 
Director of Industries, 

• Posit inn of handloom industry in lithur and Onaxtt, 

(I) l m porituivr and magnitude of the inftustr y . — The hand loom industry 
in India is the most important of all the Indian handicraits both in respe#t; 
of the value ot the output and the number of persons employed. It is 
estimated that there are nearly 2] millions of handlooms in India produc- 
ing over AO crores of rupees worth of cloth ]>er annum, i'hese hand weavers 
Keuttennl all over the country consumed during the last A years 425 million 
pounds of yarn per annum — mostly of Indian mills and supplied nearly |rd 
of the requirements of the people in clothing. 

Hand weaving forms an equally important cottage industry in Bihar 
and Orissa supporting l lacs of persons. Most of them live in villages 
and do a little of cultivation during tin* rainy season. As per census 
report of HUM. then* are 104,100 looms in this province (including 34,700 
in Feudatory States c.i Orissa). As per rail-borne trade statistics compiled 
in this province up to 1022-24 tlio weaving industry in this province consumed 
per annum on an average 22 \ million pounds of yarn spun mostly in the 
Indian nulls. Since there has !x‘#*n an mcrea.se of 2*1 per cent, in the 
consumption of mill spun yarn by the hand weavers of India in the course 
of the last ten years, the weavers of Bihar and Orissa probably use to-day 
about 2S million pounds producing at least 1,40 million yards of cloth. At 
the present low market rates for cloth, the annual output of hand looms in 
this province is estimated at over l crores of rupees, about half of which 
represents the weavers’ earning**. 

On accouut ot the primitive and inefficient organisation foi financing 
the trade and marketing of the goods, the universal use of crude and 
laborious appliances and processes of nmnulncture adopted by the weavers, 
the absence of up-t-o-dut'» knowledge of d\eing and the weaving of patterns, 
to suit the changing tast.es of the people ami various other causes, which 
ran be remedied, the earnings of the weavers are not commensurate with 
the labour ami time devoted by them. 

(If) ('htxsox of </»»(/.« troyrn - -The following inv the principal classes of 
cotton goods woven in Bihar and Orissa:*--- 

in) "Moth* ” sanes, dhoties and thans i pieces of 12 yds. x 32") woven 
out ot coarse yarn of 7s to 10 Js counts are largely purchased 
by the rural population and the aborigines of^jbhe Ohotu Nagpur 
and the Santa! Parganas and form nearly two-thirds of tin* 
local production of hand woven goods. Although the mills 
do not generally manufacture* identically similar fabrics -except 
k ‘ Khivder !? which both the Japanese and Indian mills recently 
started weaving, large quantities of grey chaddars, “ rnarkin ”, 
saries, dltoties, shirtings, etc., woven in mills of slightly finer 
' * .%■ counts, are being sold in this province and the demand for the 

local “ Media ” dotli is declining. 

(h) Grey goods of medium quality such an dhoties. gamchas and Harien, 
woven* out of 20s to 40 h counts of yarn, are largely woven in 
Orissa, and by the Bengali 41 Tantis ” of the Hants 1 Pnrganns 

* and some of tke '* Jo] alms ” of Bihar. It, is in this class of 

gomls that the hand weavers feel the effects of direct com- 
petition both from foreign and domestic cotton mills. The 
production of staple goods is steadily increasing, as ii 

— c 2 
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ought to be, in cn*e the ha rid loom industry is to continue to* 
f is t in India along wil^ its apiculture. 

(f ) <»rey and coloured waries of Orissa (of modi uni counts of yarn) 
arc the products of a highly .skilled handicraft and cannot be 
(produced hy the mills. In ^ piie the artist ir lienuty of their 
designs which are tv pica K\ Indian, the demAid for thc^e gopds 
of unique workmanship* is slowly failing off and the fine textured 
and better finished Tories of foreign manubwAiire are taking 
their place particularly in urban areas. 

<Vn A few pieces of fm»« Ci Unit a ’’ muslins and sarics are Wing woven 
out of English yarn of 80s ennuis and above, but- the tirade in 
these goods is f aftt declining due to change of fashion and 
* high cost of production. 

It is only in the weaving of such goods as 4i lyol ” and il Bantal ** saries 
of very coarse texture and the grey and dyed fabrics of Orissa, that the 
hand weavers of this province may be said to be free from power loom 
competition. But the market even for these goods along with that for 
other hand woven fabrics is invariably controlled and regulated by the 
prices of mill products and imported piercgrwxls. 

Although there is a large weaving population in this province, capable 
of weaving practically the entire requirements of the people in clothing, 
over 7 erore.s of rupees worth of mill woven cloth, both foreign and domestic, 
was imported annually about a decide ago fas per rail-borne trade statistics 
compiled in tin's province up to Since then the imports of tbe.se 

goods must have increased, with flu* increase of population and higher 
standard of living. 

(ITT) Cost of mnhnfnrlure.-- The uvavors in this province buy their yarn 
either with their own or borrowed capital, convert the same into cloth 
with the help of lus family members and sell the woven goods direct to the 
consumers in villages. The difference between (be cost of yarn and that 
of cloth represents the earnings of the whole family of (be weavers. As 
such, no regular system of coding. as it is understood in organised industries, 
is adopted in handloom industry. The following analysis of the cost of some 
of the tvpienl classes of fabrics will give an idea of the cost of weaving 
and marketing of the goods:-- 
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From the above, it will be seen that when # the weavers sell their cloth 
direct to the customers, they earn from 5 annas per lb. of “ motia ” cl<$th 
of coarse counts, to 14 annas per lbs. of 40 k flints of yarn. It is on 
account *4 the present unusual demand for wwadeshi cloth, that the weavers 
fire M-ric to get such good prices for their clotflh as mentioned above, 
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# (1^) of doth , — The following arc tho .aerugo pnw» oi sumo classes 

of baud wovuu cloth lor the timw yvyb, 1929, 1930 and 1931: — 
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province (or about 21 million lbs.) is ol course founts varying from 7s to 
lti^s. In tlio Chota Nagpur and the Sambalpur district, •tho Emprosfl Mills 
of Nagpur havo practically a monopoly of tlio yarn market. Tho (,'awnporo 
milts and a lew mills near Calcutta supply tbe markets of Bihar with 
yarn of IDs counts and uhovc (up to 20s). In the three coast districts of 
Orissa, yarn of Bengal mills is largely used. 

Japanese grey yarn of 20s, 32s aud 40s is sold in Orissa, and in a 
lew weaving centres of Bihar. 30s and 40s yarn of Madura mills, though 
not of such good quality as that of Japanese yarn, is also finding a sale. 
Tlie Empress Mill yarn of the same counts is found to he tou expensive 
for the local market. 

A few bundles of English yarn of 30s and liner counts are sold at Bihar- 
sharili and in a couple of weaving centres of Orissa lor the manufacture of 
muslins and high class sarics and dhoties. 

About j ,000 bales oi yarn, spun out of waste cotton in tbo mills ot 
(, uwnporc, Calcutta, Bombay are imported annually at Patna and sold to 
tbe dome weavers. 

As it is customary for both men and women in this province to wear 
grey cloth the prujKirtion of coloured yarn to grey yarn, used by the 
weavers is very small and may be estimated at less than J. per* cent. 
Turkey red yarn of 20s and IDs counts required for the borders of “ saries ” 
is mostly supplied by the Indian mills. Orissa consumes a small quantity 
of English coloured yarn of IDs counts in orange-, lemon, turkey red, green 
and violet shades. Aniline black yarn used is generally ol Indian mills. 

Japarie.se mercerised yarn, both grey and bleached oi 2 (Ms and 2 /80.x 
counts is purchased hv the silt weavers oi Bhagalpur to weave the same 
with either reeled tassar or spun silk in the production of shirtings, coatings 
and saries. 

Some of the Ahmedahad mills supply 2/2Ps and 2 /30s grey yarn lor 
the ball thread winders oi Patna City, who bicarb the \%rn and wind the 
same into sowing thread halls for the local market. 

The retail rates for yarn ill May, 1932, are given in tlio appendix. 

(VI) Hand x pun yarn, - As per census of 1021, there were about. 27. ODD 
hand spinners in lhi$ province. It is difficult to estimate the output ot 
hand spun yarn hut the same is certainly negligible when compared with 
the quantity of mill spun yarn consumed by the hand weavers. The All- 
India Spinners’ Association in their annual repent for 1027-28 stated that 
“ khaddar ” worth Hs. 2,32,441 was woven in that year by 7,420 spinners 
and 272 weavers in 457 villages of this province. 

‘ • (VII) Prottciir-* d, it its . •-In the written sluteunmt of the Textile Expert 
to the Government, of Bihar and Orismn, dried the 20th October, 3926 
submitted to the Tariff Board appointed for the purpose of enquiring into 
the condition of the cotton ^extile industry of Tndia, it was stated that 



while ti» hand weavers welcomed the tmwentted import duty oti pteeegoods^ 
the imposition of an import duty #it yarn would be detrimental to the 
interest* of ha nd loom industry. The* Cover ufncmt o( India in then* subse- 
quent communique stated that as only half of our imports of yarn which 
was estimated at 52 millions ib*. per annum was consumed by the handloom 
weavers representing only a fraction wf the# total quantity of the yarn 
consumed by them, the hand weaving* industry was not 1 ftely to h? seriously 
affected by this duty. * 

The loss to the hand weaving industry has, however, beef] to the extent 
of not only the duty paid mi the yarn imported* and used by the hand 
weavers, hut to the extent <»t corresponding increase in the price of 
every pound &f Indian mill yarn purchased by them. For, in syfnpathy 
with the higher price lor imjiortod yarn which forms hardly 10 per cent. 
#f flJie total requirements ot hand weavers, the price of local yarn naturally 
has gone up. The immediate effect of t his mity, which at present market 
prices for yarn is equi valent to about 25 per cent, of the cost of coarse 
counts of yarn, lifd been a sudden jump in the local yarn market. For 
example the Empress Mill yarn of 20s counts which used to be purchased 
by weavers at Hs. 7-0 in June, 1927, was quoted at Its. 10-1 in September 
of the name year. This duty which thus helped the local mills to sell 
their yarn at enhanced rates also enabled them to reduce the prices for 
their doth to the detriment of the handloom trade. In sup|x>rt of tH i s 
statement the following market rates for cotton yarn and doth are given 
for two periods, for three years each, one preceding the imposition of duty 
and the other subsequent to it : - 
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The miilowner now, in view oi the enhanced prue which he will get 
on his own yorn, can easily afford to set it off against his cost of weaving, 
which is more or less the same as the meagre earning of the hand weaver. 
Thus the latter who has to compete with the mill made cloth is now 
forced to charge for his labour the same amount #ts the miilowner. In 
addition, he has to pav enhaimd price for his yarn to the extent 
least 14 annas per pound. He therefore stands to he penalised ttvice for 
no fault of his own. 

One of the reasons which apparently promoted the suggestion for the 
imjMwition of this imjmrt-duty mi yarn is based on the presumption that 
an unfair competition exists lad ween the Japanese and Indian mills ajul 
that there is dumping hr Japan d cheap yarn in Indian market. This 
does not seem to I** quite the. case. The qualities of Japanese vara in 
demand In Bihar and Orissa regarding of ^0s 5 32s and 40s counts and 
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• I 

. . r 

thus yarn i*#-- 'purchased by our .weavers in prcd'orenee to Indian spun yarn 
fof its superior quality own alter joying a higher price, as ran be seen 
horn the following l^cal ijjafket rat*s for yarn in 1929 : — 


*20s 

40s 


Japanese. 
* Its. a. 
S 1 
l\ 4-2 

12 8 


Indian. 
Hs. a. r. 
7 10 (j 
11 S 0 

li id o 


‘.MmltmO. 
(Madurai, 
f Bmiroahh 


Similarly in 1927 Japanese Hfc yarn was .rolling at Its. 40-o per hnmlle, 
when some of the Iwst Indian nulls found it difficult to clear their stock 
at Its. 9-12. 


The following gross import figures I'uj* grey yarn show that the tiuliau 


hand weavers cannot do 
imported yarn which lhe\ 
special patterns, so long 
similar qualities ot yarn : 

tuay with the use of these small quantities of 
require lor the production of some of their 
the local mills are not in a position to spin 

Uroy and 

Up to 9(>w. 91s to 4* ts . Above 40s. dyed of all 

counts. 


tin 

millions of lbs.) 


1929-2G 

■1-8 

21 (> 

fH ol-ti 

1 920-27 

12 

29'9 

fr9 49*4 

1927-2* 

2 4 

219 

0-1 o2*9 

1928-29 

1‘2 

Hi -2 

7* 49-7 

1929-90 

1-2 

1 O’ L> 

71 19-8 

1990-91 

O’o 

J9 1 

9-0 29*1 

1991-92 

<>G 

12 7 

49 91o 

In short, the import dut\ 

on yarn. 

instead of drscoor 

aging the- imported 


of foreign earn even in medium oMints, has only enabled local mills to 
earn a profit at tin* cost ot the poor and helpless hand weavers who 
patronise the former by purchasing nearly 90 per coni, of their raw material. 


The duty imposed on pieeegoods by the Cotton Textile Industry (Protec- 
tion) Act has certainly benefited the hand weaver- as this duty has on aided 
both tlie hand weavers and th«* Indian cotton mills to sell their goods 

without, much !'►**. On account «>< the local competition among the Trtdia.il 
mills and then with tin* hand weaver*, this duty on cloth has not so far 
enhanced the prices of cloth above the norma! and thereby affected the 
interest of the laiying public (rnl< Appendix No. 2 ot the Indian prices 
for cotton yarn and cloth). 

AVith reference to the letter No. 191 of the 9th }lay, 1992, from tin* 
.Secretary, Tariff Hoard, regarding the effect mi hand weaving industry 
of the existing import- duties on artificial silk yarn and pieeegoods, it is 

to he said that as practically no artificial .silk yarn is being used in this 

province tin opinion can l»e offered on this point. The art silk piece- 
goods certainly provide a clu-ap luxury for the poorer classes who ate. 

not in a position %o pay for real silk fabrics. Although, we have in this 
•province tasa r silk production and manufacture, which in declining for 
various reasons, other than the one due to the competition from imported 
art silk fabrics, a reduction of these duties or their total abolition will be 
in the interest *of the consumers and is not likely to affect the hand weav- 
ing industry to any appreciable extent. 

• K. S. Ttao, 

Textile Export, 

Hi bar and Orissa. 


* 
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Market prices for cotton yarn and doth from 1920-WSO, * 


Yarn. 

Cotton 
per lb. 

Yarn 
per lb. 

*. 

Cloth, 
per lb 

Deference Difference Difference 
between • between between 
cotton and yarn and cotton and 
yam cloth cloth 




# 

• 

Ibices. 

pr^es. 

prices. 


As. r. 1U. a. r. 

It*. A. p. 

As. P. 

As. p. 

Ka. a. r. 

1920 

10 3 

1 9 3 

*) 12 3 

15 Q 

3 0 

1 2 0 

1921 

6 7 

1 0 9 

1 9 4 

10 0 

8 7 

3 2 7 

1922 

1o 6 

1 i 10 

1 8 0 

7 4 

0 2 

0 13 «6 

1922 

» 

10 2 

0 15 1} 

1 3 7l 

4 11} 

4 0 

0 9 ^ 

1924 

10 7 

1 1 101 

1 5 1 

7 34 

3 3 

0 10 6} 

1925 

9 4 

1 2 9 

1 2 9 

5 3} 

4 1H 

0 9 5 

1926 

7 f 

0 15 0 

0 15 3 

1 8 

3 6 

0 8 2 

1927 

6 0 

0 13 74 

0 13 7} 

4 0 

3 7.J 

0 7 74 

1928 

H 1 

0 14 1} 

0 14 14 

3 11 

2 14 

0 6 04 

1929 

6 11 

0 14 10} 

0 14 10} 

5 1 

2 104 

0 7 114 

1990 

5 1 

0 10 3 

0 13 4} 

5 2 

3 H 

0 8 3} 

It e tail juices 

of yarn ( prj hiindt* t 

f lit Iks.) < 

/ different 

((Hints in May. /9. c 

Counts. 

Km press 
mill. 

I>un bar 
mill 

(lh>woren) 

Cawnymiv 

mill. 

Model 

mills, 

Nagpur. 

Howriuh 

mill, 

Calcutta, 

Mud ui a 
mill. 


ItS. A, 

Its. A. 

Its. a. r. 

Its. A. 

lib. A. 

11 S. A. 

7s and Ohs 

3 11 


3 2 0 


3 1 


9* . 





3 12 


10* and 10Js 

4 2 

3 14 

3 0 0 

4 6 



1 1.8 

4 S 

1 0 





12J8 

4 9 

4 2 





1 4s 

4 9 

•1 (> 


1 7 



16s and 16 As 

5 4 

4 .10 

4 0 6 

S 4 



20s and 20} s 

;ios 

5 12 

5 3 

5 5 0 



7 2 

40s 

11 8 



11 0 


8 4 



Government of Madras* 




(\) Letter A'f. I — 1! *32 — •>. dated the 2 2nd J un* s .1933. 

In reply io your letter No. 170 *»f 4 1 u * 22 ml April. Ip :uu directed to say 
Hint the (JoviTiiiui'iit ot Madras do not feel in a position to express ujy^ 
special views on the points specified in para. 2 of the Press eoinnufnhine 
which accompanied your letter in so far as those points affect the cotton mill 
industry, .The number of cotton mills in the Presidency is. us the Tariff 
Hoard is aware, relatively small. So far as tariff policy is concerned, the 
needs of these mills may he presumed to be sinylar to those of the mills 
in the rest of India, and the Madras Government have no doubt that their* 
claims to protection and the particular methods to be adopted will he 
exhaustively dealt with elsewhere. 



m 

2. jXhey propose, there lore, to confine \hemselvet» to the case of tho 
lutudlooni weaving industry, and will endeavour, with such materials as they 
have been able to collect, jo give # %he general and particular information 
relating to that industry “for which the Hoard has asked. 

3. It must be stated at tho outset that accurate detailed information 
about the handloom weavers is difficult, if not impossible, to procure. The 
industry is unorganized and there are no statistical returns relating to it. 
The sources of inlormatiou are (a) coitus enumeration, which gives numbers 
of handloom* and of persons employe! in cotton spuming, sizing amt 
weaving, and (6) os li mutes of output deduced from statistics of net imports 
of yarn, net production oi Indian yarn, and consumption in mills and 
consequent balanco available for handioom.s. Until 1921 it was possible to 
make an estimate of haudlooin consumption in the Madras Presidency, by 
applying to the items above specified the figures of rail borne trade in yarn. 
Hut with the subsequent abolition of the raiiborne statistics of trade ?hat 
method of calculating tho Madras output lias had to he abandoned, and 
the only course now is to make such assumptions as seem most reasonable 
as to the fluctuations in interim! movements of yarn.* 

4. Notwithstanding the lack of precise information, it is indisputable 
that the lmudloom weaving industry — though occupying a far lower posi- 
tion, relatively, in the textile industry than it did a century ago — is of 
immense 1 importance. pro\ iding employment in this Presidency for a popula- 
tion second only to that, engaged in agriculture. The. total population 
supported lie the mdustrs (cotton spinning, sizing and weaving) was 
1,1 JS, (>2^ according to the 1911 Census. blit tell in J92J to b^7,0S3 (or 911,901 
if we include “ weavers unspecific "). The recent Census ligures indicate 
an increase in the number oi actual weavers m the last ten years from 
304,000 to 4*9..>,2I* lafmut 00 per cunt.) Some doubt, however, arises as to 
the accuracy of the figures since the same Census gives the number of looms 
as only 193.474 < including looms used tor artificial silk). This is an increase 1 
ot only 1 5 per cent, over the 1921 figure of 109,151., On the other hand, a 
survey oi cottage industries made m 192b gave an estimate. 1 ot 259,451 looms 
m that year. In view of the decrease between 1911 and 1921, and tin* known 
difficulties under which the haudlooin weaving industry has been labouring 
in recent years, it is hard to believe that there has been an increase in the 
number ol persons employed much in excess ot the proportion in which flu; 
general population lias expanded during tin* same period. 

As regards the effect ot recently imposed duties on the industry, there 
is no positive information ; hut it is relevant to note that, at present prices 
ot yarn, all counts up lo 90s (which constitutes tin* hulk of the weavers’ 
consumption) pay at the higher rate (tin; specific duty); that, in consequence, 
tlie import oi coarse and. medium counts is dwindling, that the protection 
benefits only the nulls, which are beginning, under its shelter, to take to 
the production of 40s and upwards; while the handloom industry is more than 
ever dependent tor its supply of yarn on its principal competitor, the mills, 
which produce yarn chiefly tor their own consumption. The Indian mill made 
yarn is, moreover, interior in reliability ami tensile strength to imported 
yarn. Jt is hardly necessary to adduce statistical proof that tin* haudlooin 
industry is seriously handicapped. 

5. I am now to proceed to answer the seven special points mentioned in 
para. 2 of your letter. 

(i) This refers tq the extent of the industry. The question of the number 
of weavers and looms bus already been dealt w ith in the preceding paragraph, 
'and ^uay be briefly repealed. The probable niitid>er of weavers employed 
in 1931 may be put somewhere between 300, * H M I and 350,(H(H; the. number <>i 
looms between 200.000 ami 250,1)00; the production may he roughly estimated 
at about 70 million lbs. of yarn. This figure is arrived at in the following 
manner. Tin? average amount of yarn consumed by handloom weavers in 
Madras during the decade ending 1920-21, as deduced from statistics, on the 
one side, of import (by sen. coast and rail) and production in the mills, and. 
on the other side, of corresponding exports and consumption in the mill*, 

* 
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Was 59 in ill ion lbs. In the same* period the average consumption jtn India as a 
whole was 244 million lb*. The nil- India average consumption increased «to 
520 million lbs, in the next decade, i.«H% by « little more than 33 j>er cent. 
Assuming a proportionate increase in Madras, the figure would be about 
78 million lbs. This percentage increase is. however, considerably higher 
than that already admitted in the number of looms, and the figure of 70 
million lbs. may he more safely adopt'd* Asstlming 5 \#rd* of cloth to 
one lb. of yarn, and 22 5,000 looms working for 200 days in the year, this 
gives a daily outturn of about 71 ^rds per looitl^ which is a fairly normal 
figure. Even this figure of 7 u million must, liowovw, bo regarded as very 
conjectural. 

(ii) The principal classes of cloth woven are dlmties *j^*eeK, upper cjpths, 
shirtings, coatings, towels, sheets, turban cloths, hmgis, kailies and handker- 
chiefs. Mill competition is mainly in respect of the first seven (except in 
regard to coloured saree.s, which are a speciality of haudlooms) but no esti- 
uiato of the extent of that competition can Ik* offered on the scanty materials 
available. 

(iii) The- following statement shows the approximate cost of manufacture 
of the principal classes of cloth produced: — 

Courx: JJh vticx. 


As. i\ 


length 


. 1 yd. 

Cost of production — 


Width 


. 46'' 

^jjtYanis 

1 

0 

Weight 


4*74 ozs 

Sizing 

0 

0 

Ends per inch 


. 48 

Weaving 

0 

9 

Picks per inch 


. 52 


— _ 

Count of warp 


20 


Total . 3 

0 

Count of weft 


20 



— 

No. of yds. pur 

ib. . 

3-4 

Output 

pci day ; 10 yards. 




Fine 

1 ihotitut. 



Length 


1 yd. 

As. 

Cost of production — 

r. 

Width 


. 48" 

Yarns 


5 

Weight 


2-3 ozs. 

Sizing 

0 

8 

Ends per inch 


72 

Weaving 

2 

P 

Picks jhm* inch 


72 


— 

— 

Count of warp 


00 


Total . 0 

1 

Count of welt 


00 


— 

— 

No. of yds, per 

lb. •• 

0-0 

Output 

per day : 5 yards 




Worn w a 

Sarcea. 



As. v. 

Length 

1 yd. 

Cost of production — 

Width 

. 48" 

Yarns m 2 

Weight 

3 ozft. 

Sizing , . . .07 

Ends per dneh 

. a> 

Weaving . . , . . 16 

Picks per inch 

M 

— 

Count of warp 

40 

• Total . 4 6 

Count of weft 

. 40 

— 

No. of yds” per lb* . 

, M 

Output per day : 6 yards. 
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■ft 



* , 

,T urban 

Cloths. 



* 



As. 


Length . 4 

. 0 1 vd.®* 

Cost of production — 


Width 

48" 

Varus 

a 

0 

Weight 

2 OKS. 

Sizing 

0 

10 

Ends gper inch ^ 

* •%> 

iZ „ 

Wea v ing 

3 

10 

Picks per inch 

72 


— 

— 

Count, of warp 

80 


Total . 7 

4 

Count of weft 

SO 


— 

— 

No. of vds. pel' lb.* 

. 8 yds. 

Ou t put 

per day : 4 yanks, 


» m* 






A-nga vash am, s. 






Me 


Length 

1 yd . 

Coat of produet ion — 


Width 

. 45" 

Ya ins 

4 

1 

Weight 

. ) -8 OK- 

Sizing 

/* . . 0 

10 

Ends per inch 

. Ik) 

Woa\ mg 

4 

0 

Picks per inch 



— 

— 

Count of warp 

UK) 


Total f) 

1 

Count of weft 

. 100 


— 

— 

No. of vds. per ih. . 

S • s 

Output 

pei' day : 3 yards. 



11 a talk r rch i r fs. 






As. 

i\ 

.Length 

1 yd. 

Cost <4 pro 

duet ion — 


Width 

4(4' 

Ya rns 

4 

0 

Weight 

.4-5 o/s 

Sizing 

0 

h 

Ends per inch 

80 

JK ring 

2 

0 

Pinks per inch 

. 128 

Wen \ ing 

4 

<> 

Count of warp 

. oe 


— 

— 

Count of weft 

40 


Total 10 

3 

No. of yds. per ih. . 

4-5 








Output 

per day : 3 yards. 



Ton 

•els. 






As. 

i*. 

Length 

1 yd. 

( \>st ol production 


Width 

40" 

Yarns 

2 

t 5 

Weight 

4^ ozs. 

Sizing 

0 

5 

Ends per inch 

4.8 

Wea ving 

0 

11 

Picks per in eh 

48 


— 

— 

Count of warp 

20 


Total 3 

1C 

Count of we. ft 

20 


t 

— 

No. of yds. per Ih. . 

1 V 

Output 

per day : 10 yards. 



T trill Shirting. 






As. 

i*. 

Length . # . 

I ytl . 

Cost of produet ion- — 


Width 

. 30'’ 

Yarns 

2 

8 

Weight 

4 o«i. 

Sizing 

0 

(> 

Ends per itn4> 

. 52 

Weaving 

1 

2 

Pieks per inch 

52 


- 

— 

Count of warp 

• . 20 


Total . 4 

4 

Count of weft 

20 


- 


No. of yds. i>er lb. . 

4 

Output 

]K?r day : 9 yards. 




p 
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Coating*. 


Length 

1 yd. 

As. fT 

C#»l of jifoduction- 

Width 

36" 

Yarns . 6 3 

Weight 

6J ozs. 

Dyeing 0 1 

Ends per inch 

60 

# Weaving * 1 6 

.Pick# per inch 

52 

4» 

Count of warp 

3 /30s. 

Total 6 10 

Count ol weft 

10b. 


No. of yds. per H 

2-0 

Otil|iut j.ur day : 0 yards. 


jUdsUnts. 





Ah. 

l\ 

Length 

1 yd. 

Cost of production— - 



Width 

48" 

Yarns 

10 

0 

Weight 

12 1 ozs- Dyeing 

0 

3 

Ends per inch 

80 ilO' 

* reed) Weaving 

2 

0 

Picks per inch 

80 (4 c 

iuN in) 

— 

— 

Count ol warp 

2 /30s 

Total 

. 12 

3 

Count of weft 

JO*. 


— 

— 

No. of yds. per It 

1 y 

Output per day : 

h yards. 




Lung is 

A s 


Length 

J yd. 

( ost of production 



Width 

20" 

Yarns 

3 

it 

Weight 

3 ozs. 

Sizing 

(.) 

if 

Ends per inch 

8S 

Dyeing 

0 

0 

Picks p r inch 

SO 

Weaving 

1 

6 

Count of warp 

60 


— 




Total 

6 


Count of weft 

•to 



— 

No, of yds. per lb. . 

5-3 

Output per day : 

6 yards. 



<iv) Information regarding prices realised for the principal clashes in the 
current ami two preceding vein's, with corresponding prices oi comparable 
goods, mill made and imported, has proved difficult to collect. The quality 
of hand woven and mill made cloths varies so greatly as to make it hard 
to find any standard of comparison. The statement in the Appendix to this 
letter gives such particulars as it has been possible to gather. It will be 
observed that humllooin prices arc generally slightly higher than the prices 
of mill products and their quality, as indicated by the number of threads 
per inch, is a No higher. ^ 

<v> (.'mints from 12s to 200s are used, 31s to 100s being most in use. 
For these counts, the weavers are mainly dependent on imported yarn, though, 
with the protest ion afforded by the recent duties, tin* production of the 
higher cot int-s in Indian mills has rapidly advanced. It is still, however. 
Yirdv about throe per cent, of the total production. • 

For couut-s below 30s the hnniUootns are now almost entirely dependent 
on Indian mills, and the case will soon, if the present duties on yarn remain. 
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be the same with the higher counts. The following table shows the prices of 
select counts of cotton y:vm import^ into India during the last tow years:- 




1929. 

t\M 111. 

* 

40s 

(hry ) at ns, 
(Chinese) 

its. A. g. 

.117 

(Khs 

(Woodcutter) 

. 1 11 2 

‘'80s 

( Paid iw an V 

. 2 0 0 

100s 

do. 

. 2 8 0 

GOh 

Bleached Yarns. 
(ChnrmselletO 

. 1 12 G 

70s 

do. 

. 2 0 0 

80s 

do 

. 2 4 0 

90s 

do. 

. 2 n (> 

100s 

do. 

. 2 9 b 

The 

sale prices of yarn 

produced 

‘low : - 



1930 


1 931 . 


1932. 

Per lb. 

Per lb. 

Per lb. 

[S. A. 

p. 

IN, A. 1 


Rs. a. r. 

0 13 

3 

0 12 

0 

U 12 0 

l r, 

d 

1 2 

3 

1 2 7J 

1 1! 

0 

l G 

V . > 

1 G I \ 

2 3 

(i 

1 13 

G 

1 12 3 

■* 

1 7 

3 

\ 

9 

1 4 91 

1 10 

G 

1 0 

r> 

18 0 

I 13 

<■> 

I 9 

hi 

1 10 1 

2 o 

(i 

1 11 

3 

1 1 1 3 

2 3 

0 

1 13 

G 

1 13 0 


a mill at. Koilpntli am extracted 



Counts. Apnl 

1930 April. 

1931 Apri 


(P‘ 

■r bundle of 

10 lbs.) 


IN. 

Rs, a. r. 

Rh. a. 

20s 

8 

« 4 0 

4 10 

24 s 


G 12 0 

5 3 

30s 


8 0 0 

fl 0 

32s 


8 4 2 

0 5 

40s 


9 14 0 

ft 2 

42s 



8 6 

The highest 
Coimbatore are 

and lowest price obtained 
given below, (lie prices of < 

for 20s x 10 
other counts 

lbs. by a mill 
being calculated 


this basic price: — 



Highest. 

Ixnvesfc. 


IN. A. 

Rs. A. 

1929-30 September . 

G 2 

r> 3 

1930-31 „ . 

4 12 

4 4 

1931-32 end May 

0 0 

4 2 


(vi) For estimates of the amount of hand spun yarn produced we are 
dependent on figures given by the All-India Spinners Association. That body 
estimates the value of yarn so produced in 1930-31 in the Madras Presidency 
at about 32 lakhs of rupees, which at an average price of 0 annas u yard 
(Re. 1-14 a lb.) gi^s an output of 8^ million yards — an insignificant contribu- 
tion* to the total consumption. The price in very high, and the quality is 
coarse and uneven. 

(vii) As ha§ already been said, the duty recently imposed on yarn hits 
the handloom weaver very hard. The statement produced under item (iii) 
above shows that the cost of yarn represents generally about one-half of 
the cost of production. * This moiety is affected by (#) the naturally high 
price of imported yam with its various commissions and transport charges, 
(b) the enhancement of price caused by the duty and (c) the competition of 
the mills which, protocted*by the duty, charge a high price to the handloom 



weaver* while producing the yarn for their own consumption at a cost whi.qk 
by virtue of such factor* o» hulk prod #gt ion ai#l shared overbad charges, 
is far lower titan that incurred by the weavers. * • 

The eff ect on handloom won vers of the dut y on piecegoods is determined 
by the fact that the duty operates to assist /heir c^iief competitors, the mills. 
It may he conjectured that the hand loom industry could withstand the com- 
petition of foreign textile goods bet tog than that of the mills. 

(i. The details given in the preceding paragraph, meagre as they are, 
indicate* that the hand loom industry has made little progress in" the last 
generation, that it lias not succeeded in establishing its position in respect 
of any of the various lines on which the cotton industry is cond ucted, #und 
that it is in evident danger of being displaced sf.ilj further hy mill compel i- 
* t-iorff Buch a prospect cannot he regarded with equanimity in view of the 
immense importance of preserving this ancient handicraft as a source of 
employment for a large part of the rural population and of the undesirability 
of permitting the pr#ductiou of cotton doth to Ijeeomc entirely a factory 
industry wit It its concomitants oi social maladjustment and deterioration 
iti public health. The luck of progress in the handloom industry is no doubt 
due to a variety of causes, and the Madras Government, believing the industry 
to 1 m* potentially solvent, have carefully examined numerous suggestions for 
its improvement with special reference to the internal detects from which 
the industry suffers. These defects consist mainly in a want of steadiness, 
thrift and industry in the character of the weavers, their chronic indebted- 
ness, their primitive appliances and i licit complete lack of organisation, 
'l'he reform of each of tlie^o defects represents a problem of great difficulty 
with the discussion of which it is not nc<vssary to burden this letter. Over 
and above all these defects which may be to some extent curable by means 
within the disposal of this Government are the external handicaps of the 
duty on yarn and the preferential position of the mills. The centre of 

mill competition lie outside this Presidency, hut it is not open to the Madras 
Government- as it, would be to an independent Stale — to counter that 
competition by a tariff on mill products. Yet, unless some restriction is 

placed on the power ol the mills to raise yarn p vires against the handloom 
weavers (within the wide margin** allowed hv the existing tariff) or some 
agreement can hi* entered into with regard to the respective spheres of 

the handlooins and the mills, it is exceedingly douhifu! whether any internal 
reform of the handloom industry < an succeed even in arresting its gradual 
decay. This is not the only instance, hut it is perhaps one of the most 

important in which the vital interests of different great sections of the 
population arc in conflict and no measures whether of tariffs or otherwise, 
can he deemed satisfactory which cater for tin* interests of only one party or 
community. The handloom weavers are definitely handicapped by the duty 
on yarn of counts above 40s, The mills are only slightly benefited by it, 
their production of such counts representing only about d per cent, of 
their total output of yarn. The abolition of this duty is strongly advocated. 
The loss in revenue might he made good by a small duty of three pies a lb. 
on cotton cloth imported from other than British sources. Further handicaps 
ave the enormous duty (50 per cent, ad ruh>nm) on imported gold thread 
which is an essential ingredient in the manufacture of the richer narcos 
and turban cloths which are a feature of the higher class work on hand looms ; 
and the duties recently imposed on textile machinery, apparatus and 
accessories. The withdrawal of the duty on gold thread arid of the machinery 
duties in so far am they apply to identifiable handloom plant and accessories, 
is also urged. 

7. But those measures are not sufficient by themselves^ In order to 
achieve the unproved organisation, in apparatus, marketing and finance, 

. which the industry imperatively requires, it is necessary to have a fund at 
the disposal of the organising body, and it has train time to time been • 
suggested tlu&t such a fund might be found by the levy of an excise duty or 
t&nsi nr yarn consumed by milk. That suggestion is again put forward. The 
practical and legislative difficulties are recognised ; the important part. 
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however, which the handloom industry tan play it* the proper constitution 
©t the textile industry he im^o'd in justification oi mu h a le\\ ami 

has indeed been admitted in the statement made to the KisuU (5 mum ns mu 
b\ ti*e Bombay Mdlowneis Attsotiulion Tin nulls benefit b\ taufU w Imw* 
effect, it apjiears, n> mainh dott iiyentul to the hundlontns \ huge artn ulaie 
mieies^ befteht^at the expense of, a bug* l hut »mu titillate lommunity 
[.legislation whuh permits such lesults^necds ie\ i#iou , but to meet the objec- 
tion that such a cess 01 dun should i*>t fall solely on one section of the 
industry (a section, moieoiei whuh denies no duett benefit fiom it) it 
ma\ he conceded tliat the hamiloom mdustii when oiguutscd should also pin 
the cess which inai l>e put at hu> pn*s a lh of \an» tumuitied 

^ Fmthei imasmcs suggested toi the impimenient ol the hamiloom 
t ml ust i \ include the i e< ommendat ion that legislation should he nuclei tcd\eu 
to eii 1 01 oe t lie 1 giadmg and labelling of Indian mill made sains ami to 
penalise slioi t-i«*ehug «uul othet iiuudulcut pi.utues In tins conm»ction, 
and in lomiection with tin* u t ommendat ions nude* at the* end of pain <> 

1 am to enclose copies of IctUis adduced to the (io^eiument oi India mi 
the subject 

U Inhumation legaidiug the' Initial point raised m \oui let tel of the 
( Hh Ma> has not \et hc*t n ohi iinc'd and will la in a supplement a i n 

lettei as soon as possible 

Enclosure No. 1. 

( 'opi; of hi f fi Xu. J.r'S— II j •.>!>—:>, ifaft'ii thv ?$th \piil, V.hU). fo the Srrrthu,/ 
to tin of Imhti. Dc font on' nt of (Unoouit*. 

Import otty on cotton vwin ami c.oi.n thkf.ap — Effkit of ikvv on 

JI AMM.OOM INIH'STRY IN MaPIIAK V*REmI DKNC'V . 

In continuation of para. 2 of my letter No. J.V2H - J 1 /29 — 4, dated the ldt-h 
February, I am directed to state* that large quantities of lungis, knilies, 

Madras handkerchiefs, coloured shhhss, ongavastrains, turban cloths and 
muslins arc* manufactured in this Presidency from counts ranging from :itt/4i? 
to 115/ 120 (Imported and Indian mill made) and nearly .15 million yards 

of lungis and 2 d million yards of Madras handkerchiefs alone* are produced 
on the handlooms annually. The* revised duty of It annas per pound is 

applicable to yarns whose prices arc* lower than Re. 1-11 per pound and 
yarns of counts 40s. 50s and f>0.s directly come under the enhanced duty. 
Investigations go to show that the wages of the weavers working in the 
above* counts have* lieen considerably cut down during the* last. 14 months. 
In the case of grey cloths made from 4<h counts of yarn, the price* of 

the hamiloom product, ts determined by that of imported cloth hut owing to 

mill competition and in the absence of corresponding enhanced .duty on 
imported cloth, tin' weavers’ wages have* been generally reduced from As, J < 1 
to As. yi-i> a clay. Vs regards the* manufacture of lurigis and knilies which 
an* produced from 40s and GOs yarn, enquiries go to show that the wages 
paid to the sizers, weavers and dyers have' also been reduced from Ks, 2-0 
to Re. 1 -Tt~(> per pound of cloth. The earnings of the middlemen have* also 
been reduced from As. 7-0 to As, 5 per pound of cloth. A statement is 
appended showing the average charges paid in the manufacture of Madras 
handkerchiefs. The exporting houses iri Madras state that, their profits have 
also been reduced iyc a result of keen competition with the* power products 
and the unwillingness on the part of consumers abroad to patronize hand 
wover? products beyond a certain price. They contend that whilst power 
products are manufactured by the mills from yarns spun in their own 
spinning mills, # the hand loom weaver has to meet a certain number of 
charges, such as commission to wholesale exporters of yarn, transport charges 
by steamer, railway freight for transporting the yarn into the country, 
Vommission to wholesale importers and in addition he has to pay a duty. 
When exporting houses arc asked to state definitely to what extent the 
revised duty is responsible for the reduction in the individual earnings of 
the weavers, they eon tend ’•that when the existence of the duty itself is a 
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handicap to the lmnd loom weaver, the question of how far a slight revi&i6tt 
in the duty lias resulted in a red net urn of the .wages of the individual 
tt‘ouv<<r is not very maheiinl. They furl hoi state that if immediate steps 
are not taken for the total removal of duty on imported yarns of 40s eon fits 
and a hove, there are no prospects of recovering font market in lnfigis, and 
that Madras handkerchiefs will meet in the near future wiifi the same fate, 
as lungis. '$■ 

2. As regards fine and superfine yarns of counts above (iOs, the duty 
has remained the same as before. The weavers urge that in view of the 
fad that Mich yarns are not produced by Indian mills, the removal of the 
present import duty is imperative so as to enable them to withstand keen 
foreign competition. The subject was recently placed before the Advisory 
PonCmittee constituted for the Textile section in this province. The Com- 
mittee is of opinion that the* removal of duties on the import of yarn of 
40s and above is in the interests of the Madras hand loom industry and 
that in any ease. dut**s on 00s and above should he removed. Tt adds that 
am measures taken l»v the Government of Trnlia in regard to the Textile 
industry should be such that the interest of the existing handloom industry 
should not he interfered with as it supports *2 millions of workers and that the 
handloom weavers should he allowed to get from outside free of duty such 
yarns as ihev cannot get from Indian mills. This Government are in agree- 
ment with the above views, and I am to roaucsi that steps may he taken 
to remove the import duty on cotton rains of counts above Ids- or at least 
OO.s. 

3. Another factor which affects the handloom industry in this Presidency 
is the duty on gold thread. Gold thread is used liv handloom weavers in the 
manufacture of both silk and cotton cloths, Handloom weavers of this 
Presidency prefer Trench to Indian manufactured gold 111 read or lace. In 
1 927 -2^ . the value of imports of gold and silver thread hv sea into the 
province amounted to Its. 13.0ft.ft95. Taco is used in combination with either 
silk or fine and costly imported cotton yarns. The present lew of 30 per 
cent, dutv on gold thread is a severe hardship to the handloom weavers, A 
duty is levied on both the imported cotton yarn arid on the lace used in 
the manufacture of lace cloths. If the dutv on the import**! lace as well as 
on fine imported varus is removed, the cost of production will lie considerably 
r«*due*»d and there will be a greater demand for such fabrics. Tim increase 
in demand will enable the weaver* + o increase their output and enhance 
their earnings Since neither the mills in Tin rope nor in India produce lace 
cloths. there is no compet it ion between them on the one hand and the 
handloom on the other. The Textile \dvisnry Committee which considered 
the Question urge* the removal »*f the duiv on m>ld thread. The Government 
agree with the opinion of the Committee and I am to suggest- that the duty 
on gold thread may he removed at an early date. 


APPENDIX 

One lb. of cloth . 5 yards T?e. 1~ft 



After levy 

Before levy 


of duty. 

of dutv. 


Rfi. A. P. 

t Rs. A. V. 

Winding. warping and sizing 



charges ..... 

0 3 6 

0 4 0 

Weaving charges .... 

1 6 0 

1 14 0 

Dyeing charges .... 

0 3 f> 

n 4 0 


1 13 & 

2 6 0 

Middlemen's charges 

0 5 0 

0 7 6 


2 2*0 


2 13 6 
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ISnclosurc No. 2. 

Copy of letter A o. fOtWh—1 / / -pJ — 1 } (Me<l fh? 4 //, June, 19X0, to the 
Government of India* Depart merit of Commerce. 

I am d i r pc ted 
introducing login! a 
mill yarn. 

2. Handloom weavers in this Presidency obtain their supply of yarn from 
both Indian and foreign mills. According to the Indian Tariff Hoard, the 
import^ of yarn into India calculated on five years' average after the 
war amount to 49 million pounds per annum while Indian mill yarn available 
to the handloom weavers amounts to about 24^ million pounds per annum. 
Indian mills therefore supply about ^4 per cent, of handloom require* 
ment-N. The consumption of yarn by the handloom weavers in Madras alone 
amounts to about of» million pomnls per annum. ^ 

Tt has been brought to the notice of this Government that cotton yarn 
supplied by the majority of the spinning mills in India is hadlv melts!, 
contains a large number of loose threads, is not of the reputed count and 
does not possess the necessary tensile strength for us<« as “ warp”. In 
view of the necessity of placing the handloom weaving industry on a commer- 
cial basis, it has been urged that, as regards yarn of counts below 40s which 
are mainly supplied by Indian mills. Government might stipulate a condition 
that they should not he below a standard strength tod, and should he of the 
reputed count, correct length and weight. 

d. As regards yarn hieing of the reputed count, it has been suggested that 
wherever a bundle of yam is made up of a standard weight ol |0 pounds, 
it should contain as mam knots as the number of its count, and each knot 
should contain 10 hanks ol ^40 yards each, tints securing correct count 
and safeguarding against short re-ding. There is no denying that the prac- 
tice of short reeling is prevalent and that coarser counts than those mentioned 
on the ticked, arc passed and the weaver^ an- thus deprived of the correct 
length which the finer count would have given. The (niton Tariff Hoard have 
urged that tin* fraudulent pi act ice of short reding- and substituting of 
coarser counts in order to make up fbe weight should he put an end to. 
The opinion of the mills consulted in the Presidency is that short reeled hunks 
are easy to detect and can !«• easiiv avoided by them. 

As regards the tensile strength, it is . onitnon knowledge that the great 
hulk of the yarn made available by Indian mills to the handloom weavers 
is unsuitable as “ warp Owing <0 the low tensile strength of fbe yarn 
the sizers complain that they do not stand the strain of oven the preliminary 
processes of winding, warping and sizing. For tin* same reason, the weavers 
also complain that there are lY«*fpient breakages of yarn on the looms and 
consequently they do not get the maximum output Tin* milhnvners are no 
doubt aware of this fact. The present system of labelling jyith a trade mark 
primarily helps the weaver to ehoo.se his yarn with reference to its reeling 
qualities hut the label does not specify the quality of the yarn and is 
therefore no guide to him in the selection of the yarn with regard to its 
tensile strength. 

The important miyjowners in this Presidency who were consulted on the 
subject are of opinion that the fixing of a standard strength test is neither 
practicable nor fair ami that the imposition of a standard strength test 
would handicap the less well organised mills. They may resent any attempt, 
on the part of Government to prescribe a standard strength test for parti- 
cular counts of yarn which they produce. Bur there can he no practical 
difficulty for the mills to indicate the quality of their varn on the bundles, 
bf labelling them as lt Superior ”, “ Medium 1} or ** Inferior M . This will 
not amount to any interference with their freedom hut it will secure for 
their purchaser a guarantee as in the qualities of the yarn placed on the 
market. The strength tests (jf yarn produced by the mills arc being record- 

rotfrox TEXTILE D 


address* the Government- of India on the subject of 
turn to provide for the grading^nul labelling of Indian 
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ed from clay to clay and what i* required is the fixing of the* strength test by 
Government according to whic h v A torts can* be classified as * i Superior ’ ' ? 
“ Medium r> or “ Inferior M . 

4. The opinion of the owners of some of the spinning mil is who supply 
yarn to tin? hundloom weavers i» hound at the outset to he opposed to tho 
introduction of any pew regulation which affects thAir p rose At practice 
and is against their in firsts ; hut i i the interest* of the weavers some method 
should be devised to secure foj tkem a supply of satisfactory yarn at favour- 
able prices which will enable them to increase their output and improve its 
quality. The Textile Advisory Committee which has been constituted by the 
Government of Madras to advise them on matters affecting the wejfare of 
the handloom industry in this Rreskleqyy ha\e recommended that in view of 
the necessity of placing tin* handloom weaving industry on a commercial basis, 
dv linking handloom with power preparatory processes, where correet count 
and tensile strength form an important factor, the Government should lay 
dow u — 

r> 

(1) that a bundle oj vain should be made up of a standard weight of 

10 lbs., 

(2) that each bundle should contain as many knots as the number of its 

count, 

(3) that each knot should contain I < > hanks, each hank containing 840 

yards, 

(4) that each bundle should be labelled Superior “ Medium’' or 

“ Inferior " in accordatu-e with tl prescribed strength test for 

these particular grades, and 

(51 that the correct count of yarn should he indicated on the bundle. 
The Government of Madras agree with the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee. I tun to request that the Government, of India will lx* pleased to 
consider the desirability of undertaking legislation to give effect to tin? 
suggestions in tho interest’s of the handloom industry. 


Enclosure No. 3. 

Copy of letter No. 10X2 — // >/ — 2, dated the 2ofh January, if/./*?, to the 
Government of /m/m. Deportment of Co mmercc. 

Subject ; — Revised di tv on yarn Effect on the handloom indcstry. 

1 ain directed to invite a reference to t )»*• correspondence ending with 
Mr. Drake’s letter 341-T. (123k dated tin* 25th August. 11*30, in which the 
Government of India observed that it. would he premature then to consider 
any alteration in tho dut> on imported cotton yarn. With reference to the 
opinion of the Government oi India, the local Government deemed it best 
to watch the effect of the enhanced duty on the handloom industry in the 
presidency during 1930-31 The Director of Industries. Madras, lias sub- 
mitted a report lor this period. 1 am to forward for the information of 
the Government of India a copy of the report- which shows that the increased 
duty has had an adverse effect on the industry and to state that tho local 
Government strongly recommend the proposal made in the concluding por- 
tion of the Director's report that tm duty should he levied on yarns of counts 
above 40s nor on handloom appliances and accessories# 


(2) Letter No. t£24 — / / / 32 — k, dated the 2m/ Any u*t f 19X2, from the 
Government of Aiitdmu. 

Subject ; — Import ditties on artificial milk yarn and pieckgoodh — Effuct 

ON THE HAN 01.00 M WEAVING IfCDVRTRY, 

Tn con t i tui fit-ion of my letter No. 1424 — M /32 — 4, dated the 22nd June. 
1932, And in reply to your letter No. 194 of the 5th May. 1 am directed to 
say that some information has now been collected with regard to the effect 



i/cm handloom industry of the import of Artificial silk pieeegoods and yarn 
at the existing duties. These duties u$e «t present 50 per cent, ml wilurem 
and 18^ per cent. ad tralomif f respectively. But the enormous increase in 
imports of both which has occurred in India generally and in Madras in 
particular (as shown in the statements in Appendix 1 to this letter) indicates 
that, high as the duties stppetfr to !><•, they arc insufficient to check the influx. 
Consumption of arrifir-ial silk piecegoods an«I yarn to the extent shown must 
evidently displace a considerable volume of indigenous cotton and silk 
goods; and to that, extent the Indian cultivator suftors while the* hand- 
loom industry though f>erhaps temporal' ily benefiting by the cheap imported 
yarn, is detrimentally affected by the import of pi«vogood« and must cvi'U- 
tually «uffer indirectly bv the injury to cotton cultivators and by dependence 
on foreign raw mate rial. 

The handloom weavers have taken freely to the use of artificial silk ynAt 
which they mix with cotton in the production »>t saroes, dress materials 
and shirtingp. Their costs of production. however, as shown hy the state- 
ment in Appendix 11. prevent them from competing u it 1# imported artificial 
silk goods, especially from Japan. 

Even where the handloom using foreign artificial silk yarn can to some 
extent compete with imported pieeegoods it, tends to injure the cotton 
industry hy lowering the price of textile fain it s generally. Nor does it, 
seem desirable on general grounds, apart from the injury to cotton growers 
and manufacturers, to encourage the use of artificial silk yarn, (hinds made 
either wholly or partly of this material do not. wear well, and the consumer 
would not really suffer by having to huv cotton goods at a slightly higher 
price. 

The imposition of prohibits a duties both on piocegooda and on yarn of 
artificial silk is advocated. 


A IMVK Vm X I 


Statement 1. — Imports of 

(trt if’n i'tl 

sill : piccrgnurfs tin 

thousand yards) 

Year. 


InO» India. 

Into Madras. 

1923-24 


8.555 

1 

1924-25 


17.020 

13 

1 925-26 


1 5,502 

1 66 

1926-27 


41,978 

72 

It 12 7 -28 


55,141 

103 

1928-29 


49,801 

113 

1921850 


56,000 

408 

1950-51 


51,495 

3,015 

1951-52 


84,050 • 

5,090 

Statement 1 1. — l m porta 

of urtifi r 

ml atlk yarn (in fh 

nusand pounds). 

Year. 


Into India. 

Into Madras. 

1 923-24 


406 

6 

1924-25 # . 


1,171 

231 

• 1925-26 


2,671 

338 

1926-27 


5,776 

276 

1927-28 • 


7,510 

932 

1928-29 


7,668 

1,600 

• 1929-50 


7,353 

2,219 

1930-31 


7,119 

2,433 

1931-52 


7,962 

2,423 
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APPENDIX II. 

Sample (A). — Cotton warp and artificial sill: inff. 

Par 5-ib. 

# f . bundle. 



0 



• 

< 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 


Count of warp 50. loiigtlf 1 yard, 00 k cotton , 

6 

4 

0 


Count of weft 110, width 414 inrhes. 

110 denier* ....... 

11 

0 

0 

per 10 
baV'ilic 

Ends SO per inch, weight 1*13 oz.. 150 

denier* of warp ...... 

1U 

8 

0 


Picks 72 per inch. weight Ms oz.. 250 

denier* of weft 

10 

0 

<0 


(■out of wiA'p 113 oz. at 1 anna 3 pies per oz. . 

0 

1 

4 


Cost of weft MS oz. at 1 anna 3 pics per nz. . 

0 

1 

4 


Dyeing, preparation and weaving charges . 

0 

4 

0 


Cost ot production 

If 

0 

s 


Sale price of Japanese cloth 

0 

7 

0 



Sample (It).- ]\urp nml trrff — act t fir ml s i J i: . 

(onnl of warp 100 denier*. length 1 yard. 

(.'mini of weft 150 denier*. width 27 1 inches. 


Ends 

pc 

r inch 

OKI d< 

uiiers 

. weight of warp J 

oz. 


Picks 

1* 

•r inch 

•5S t \v< 

■ight 

of weft S7 oz. 









Hs. 

A. V. 

Coat 

of 

warp 

1 oz. 

a L 1 

anna 3 pies . 

0 

1 3 

Cost 

of 

wef t 

at 1 a 

nna 

pel 1 i'Z. . 

i » 

o n 

Dyeing. 

preparat ion 

and 

weaving charges 

0 

3 () 


0 5 M 


Suit' prifv of Japanese cloth 0 I 0 

Sample (('). — Cation warp, art i fit ini sill, a t ft and art timid stll: extra 

HUH p. 

Count- of warp 04 s, length 1 yard. 

Count of, weft 132 deriers. width 43 $ inches. 

Ends per inch SO, weight ot warp 1*04 nr,. 

Picks per inch 04, weight of weft 1 02 oz 
Count of warp (extra) 250 deniers. 

lis. a. p. 

Cost of warp 104 oz. . . . . 1 0 1 4 

Cost of weft 1 ’12 oz. , , . . 0 14 

Extra warp 053 oz. ..... 0 0 4 

Dyeing, preparation and weaving charges . U 5 3 

Cost of production^ . 0 8 3 

Sale price of Japanese cloth . 0 7 0 
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Government of the North-West Frontier Province* 

• •* 

0 * 

(1) Utter Xo. 3U-T . IK \LjXX\ lll-A. JtK dafni the Stk June, WJJ. 

1 am directed refer to four letter No. 170, dated the 22nd April, 1932. 

2. The population supported in 1924 by cotton spinning, sizing ami 
weaving in this province was 27,422, tlnft figure being a dee reuse ol 21 

per rent, on tin* figure tor 11*1 1 , whic h in turn was a decrease ol i < per **enl . 

on the figure for 19Ul. Most of the villages of this province contain one 
or twc^ or more weavers, The cloths made* in such places comprise onl> 

khaddar, kheses, hums, or other similar thick and rough materials, Despite 

the wide distribution of weavers, this art has in most parts of the proving* 
either become almost reacted out or has laen reduced to a negligible economic 
factor; what, little is left of the weaving industry at minor centres like 
Hangu, Mardivn or Nowsbera, is last approaching totgl extinction. 1 he 
above information is as supplied by Mr. M. A. Halle, If. Sc,, Industrial 
Investigator, in his report. 11 The* Industries and Keonomie Resource's ol the 
North-West Frontier Province (Hovenimeut ot India Central Publication 
H ranch, 1929, price Its. 4-hO. He traces the decline to the following 
factors ; — 

(!) Competition with foreign manufactured cloth, which is coming 
into the market with better quality and finish, and is also 
comparatively cheaper than local made cloth. 

(2) The use 4 of un fast colours on yarns and cloths. 

p‘{) The use of primitive pit looms, which give a smaller yield and 
which provide only a rough finish to the cloth. 

U) The poor technical skill of the weavers and their consequent, 
inability to produce cloth ot modern designs and quality. 

3. The only cotton weaving centres of any importance m the province* are 
those ut Peshawar and Kot Najihullah, in the i.laripur Tehsil ol tile Hazara 
District. Owing to the scattered nature* ot the industry generally and the 
necessity for early reply to your letter, specific inquiry on the lines required 
by you has been conltned to these two centres. 

4. 4 ho information required about Peshawar is not yet.- available and 
will be sent as soon as possible. 

5. in regard to Kot Najibullah the information required is as follows: — 

u) There are approximately 400 weavers and 200 liandlooms (the 
former figure is half of that given by Mr. Rafie in 1920). The 
maximum present production is <1,000 yards per mensem. On 
account of the economic depression, this piofosoou is daily on tin- 
decline arid the weavers are adopting other nA-ans of livelihood. 

Hi) The principal classes of cloth woven are luugis of ail sorts of 
colour, khaddar, white dorya and coloured dorya. 

(iii) These products are sent to Peshawar and Amritsar markets. They 
cannot, however, compete with mill products and imported 
piecegoodS. 

(fl ) There are two classes of luugis. The cost of the first class (labour 
and yarn, etc.) is tta. 4-*, that of the second class Us. 3-12. 
Kungi^ of the first class are sold at Rh. 5, those ot the second 
class at Hs 4. Khaddar and coloured dorya are sold at 12 yards 
per rupee and # wlnte dorya at 15 yards per ruj>ee. About 2( ( 

* yards of khaddar or dorya is manufactured in a day. A profit 

of annas 2 in the rupee is obtained on the sale of khaddar and 
dorya, etc. ^ 
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(v) The prices realised for the principal clacfte* of cloth in 1929, I If 10, • 
1931 ami ftt present arc* go^en hclojy : — 


Year. 


Cost |>er 
lungi. 

* 0 

* 

Cost of Cost of 

khaddar per dorya per 
rupee. rupee. 



Rs. 

Yards. 

Y r ards* 

19*29 

• 

8 

0 

8 

1990 


6 

7 

t 

1991 


5 

12 

1 2 * 

1992 


5 

12 

12 

(At present) 


4 




(vi) Yanis used are both foreign and Indian. Foreign yarns are used 
for the manufacture of iuugis, while Indian yarns are used for 
khaddur and doryu. Of the latter class mill made yarn is used. 
TIkj prices of the yarn vary from time to time. “ Despite all 
their very strenuous efforts, however, the weavers find their diffi- 
culties enormous because they have to depend on the local 
banyas for the supply of yarns, mostly on credit, and because 
the banyas habitually charge them high prices for the yarns 
together with high rates nf interest for debts against their names. 
This leaves the weavers very little in the way of a margin of 
profits from their earnings on the finished goods, which are sold 
to the same middlemen, that is, the banyas, who, as wages, 
allow tin* weavers a very small share in the profits. This sorry 
state of affairs is aggravated hy the fact that the weavers do 
not find enough work to keep themselves fully engaged all the 
year round.” (Knife — page 3.) 

(vii) In the opinion of this Government further protective duties on 
yarns and pieeegwvls wifi appreciably affect the hnndloom 
industry. 

(viii) There is no silk weaving at Kot Najibullah. 

0, Thus, it would appear that further duties on yarn will he of no 
benefit to the very small {notion of this provinces population engaged on 
the hand production of cloth, rather the reverse. At the* same time l am 
desired by the Government of the North-West Frontier Province (Ministry 
for Transferred Departments) to emphasise the hardship which further 
protective duties, intended for the benefit of a small portion of the popula- 
tion, are likely to inflict upon the consumers, i.r., practically the whole 
population of this province, an aspect of the ease on which your letter does 
not touch. 


(2) Letter No. 4&U-T. D. A . /AW YU DA . dated (he loth July, from 

ike (Ion rnmrui , North -West Frontier Fiovinee, Transferred Depart- 
ments* * 

In continuation of para. 4 of my letter No. 3351 -T. D. N./XXVIII4. 36, 
dated the 27th June, 1932. I am directed to forward the following information 
rego rdi ng ^Pesha war ; — 

( 0 There are about one hundred weavers with h&ndlooms at Peshawar 
who usually weave lungi cloth only. A single weaver cau c 
hardly complete one Itingi in three days. The total production 
is about 30 or 35 lunges a day. 

(ii) No class of cloth other than lungi is ^pven. 
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# {iiO A lungi measuring about 5 yards coats from Hk. 2-4 to Rs. 2-8. 
<tv) The prices of lutigis were wpmparutively higher in 1929-31 than 
they are at* present ami tiiev are not no Id ill competition with 
mill products ami imported pieeegoods but in retail safe, 

(v) Foreign yarns are always |ised. 

(vi) •Protect^ duties on foreign yarn would have an adverse effect 
on the h;» mi loom industry 04 Peshawar district. 


• Government, of the United Provinces. * 

Letter So. - 9 / Will — h ?S. ehitxl th t *!lth June, V)3‘£. • 

With reference to your letters Nos. 170 and 194 t dated respectively 
April 22 and May 9, 1932, on the subject of granting protection to the 
Indian Cotton Textile Industry, l am directed to say *lhat this Govern- 
ment have not the material which would enable them to give an opinion 
of any value on the question whether' the Indian cotton industry as » whole 
requires further protection than that which is afforded by the present tariff, 
or. indeed, whether it really requires precisely the kind or degree of pro- 
tection which the existing tariff secures to it. The letter from the Upper 
India Chandler of Commerce to your address, dated June 4. 1932. of which 
a copy has Iku*u sent to tins Government, refers to certain correspondence 
of 1920 as defining the general altitude of the Cotton Mill members of the 
Chamber towards the enquiry. The letter proceeds to discuss the mutter 
of protection in general terms, hut appears to avoid and perhaps even to 
deprecate reference t.< prerne details of profit or loss incurred by the 
industry in upper India. The mse of tin.* Chamber appears indeed to reat 
rather on the extent of the profits which they would prefer to make than 
on any losses which they can claim to sustain. This local Government are 
unable to see how it is possible for the Tariff Hoard to come to any useful 
conclusions unless a full enquiry is made into the cost of production and the 
margin of profit which pn.sent conditions allow for the textile* industry and 
they hope that this inquiry will he undertaken by the Tariff Board ; for they 
would view with .suspicion any claim to protection on tin* part of an 
industry which showed itself unwilling to face a full enquiry into these 
aspects of its operations. Whatever the desire of the focal Government 
to secure legitimate support for a prominent industry, and to guarantee 
it against loss Bind this desire is a genuine one), there is one consideration 
which must prevail with them They are hound to demand that full atten- 
tion should he paid to the interests of agricultural consumers. The textile 
manufacturer is competent to urge his own case without special assistance 
from Government; he can command support m the press and secure friends 
in the legislature; hut this Government would I # 4 tailing in their duty to the 
agriculturists of the province, on whose well-being not only the stability 
of the administration hut the prosperity of the textile hidustry depends, 
if they did not urge on the Tariff Board the necessity of safeguarding 
the rural consumer against any further rise in the cost of one of the few 
articles which his means permit him to purchase. The purchasing power 
of the agriculturist has been greatly lowered hy the recent fall in prices, 
and if the price of ^loth is now to he increased, it, will inflict a real 
injury on him and tend in consequence to enhance the exceedingly difficult 
situation* which has arisen owing to the general fall in the price of 
articles on which the agriculturist depends for his subsistence. 

2. Bo far as ec^ton pioeegoods are concerned, the chief competition «fc 
present is between Indian milks and hand loom weavers on the one hand 
and Japanese cloth on the other. The latter is often preferred on account 
of *its cheapness; but the illTterate cultivator does not realise that it is not 
as lasting and is therefore more expensive in the long run. The local 
Government would, therefore, suggest that if protection k required it is 
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particularly against Japanese doth that jt would In* justified. A$ regards 
cloth manufactured in Great llritaiiu it has to he pointed out that Iftdiaif 
mills do not as a rule produce clot if Vf the ftajpe quality and finish. It is 
true that some oi them have now started manufacturing i doth from lower 
counts of yarn and oi interior texture and finishing it in such, a way as to 
resemble superior imported British cloth and ^customers are purchasing the 
Hume. The Tariff Board will no doubt investigate the#exac*t scape oi the 
competit ion which arises from thistdevclopment ; but at first sight it would 
appear that id protection is required, it should he limited purely to those 
counts ijj regard to which competition arises and not to the finer counts 
which tjp not actually enter into competition. 

•b The competition of artificial silk piecegoods is almost wholly with 
hnndloom weavers. In their interest, it is suggested that the duty mi 
artificial silk yarn should he fairly low. while that on cloth manufactured 
therefrom may he fairly high. As this kind of cloth is not in common 
use by the ordinary cultivator, and is chiefly required by the I letter 
classes, a slight r jgse in the juice of artificial silk cloth would do no harm, 
but would benefit the hand loom weavers. 

4. Ah regards imported cotton yarn, it is necessary to distinguish between 
the yarn of high counts which comes chitdlv from Great Britain and is 
required by Indian mills, and that of low counts imported mainly from 
Japan and used for the manufacture of spurious Swadeshi cloth. The 
former helps Indian mills; tin* latter is largely in competition with them. 
Moreover, the hnndloom weaver can always use Indian made mil! yarn; 
there is enough internal competition among Indian mills to ensure that 
the handloom weaver will not he rlmrg<d high prices lor his yarn. If 
it is found that a duty on imported cotton yarn is actually required, the 
local Government would suggest therefore that there should he an effective 
discrimination lid ween the higher counts, the import of which does not 
ft fleet the Indian spinning industry, and the lower counts which enter into 
competition with it. 

f>. A brief note is attached, as required in paragraph 2 of your letter, 
giving what information is available regarding the condition of flic hand- 
loom industry in the province. Briefly, it may h<* said that the Swadeshi 
movement did give an impetus to handloom weaving hut this was of a tem- 
porary nutiin*, and. though a certain number of new fly shuttle looms 
were introduced must of them arc now idle. In one market, where an 
enquiry was made, it was found that the amount of iiandvvovcn cloth had 
dropped from 4(r50 lakhs of yards of cloth in 1928-29 to 42 99 lakhs in 
1990-31. The chief hope <>! handloom weavers now is the manufacture 
of cloth from artificial silk yarn. 


Enclosure. 

NOTE ON THK QUESTION of GKANT1XC. PROTECTION to THE COTTON TEXTILE 
INnrSTHY WITH SPECIAL REVERENCE TO THK HANDLOOM WEAVING IN OF ST II V 
OK THE UNITED PROVINCES. 

(if Krtent of the -industry- — .Yi/nifirr of wearers and hniuHomns and approxi- 
mate estimate of maximum and present production. 

According to the 1921 Census there were 719,480 workers and dependents 
engaged in cotton siting and weaving in United Provinces Terri- 

tory). Of those 991,988 were actual workers and of the actual workers 
24,779 xfbre partially agriculturists. Latest figures are not yet available. 
There is not likely to l>e much difference. • 

No census of handlooms was carried out. From the District Industrial 
Survey Reports of Divisional Superintendents of Industries, the number *of 
looms odtnes to 77,319 (excluding Benares, Miraapur and Jftlaun of which 
the number of looms is not mentioned in the report). In some places, 
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weavers lu*ve abandoned weav;iug. but iu the majority oi centres there has 
dot beeu any appreciable change in the number of looms. 75 ,iKX) looms 
would be a fair j&tiuvit#. Xv> ^Satisfies ol present production for Mu* 
whole province are available, The estimated prixiuci ion would come to 
150,000,0(X) yards taking eight yards per day a* the average production 
oi a loom and 250 fu II # working days in the year. The consumption oi 
yarn •would cdfcie to 37,5fH)JX»0 lbs. at 4 yards |K»r lb. (Mr, A. (A I’on- 
hrough bus estimated 1 yards jk i *lb. in bis notes on Indian piecegoods 
1921). As against this there were M» 1931 22 mill.', in British Pnited 

Piovinees, producing .So, l >49.320 lbs. oi yarn and 130,001,131 yards oi elotli 
and employing 27.5:17 ope rati ves. The maximum production of a luuub 
lo'.^n can be 12 yards (average cloth and average of both throw '-shut t h* 
and sly-shuttle looms) per day and iu places like Bara Bauki the weavers 
work for 300 days in the year. The maximum production would thus 
conn' to 2ro.(X*0,0O0 yards, * 


(ii) Prim ijxil dm s.sfw of rfi/fh tt'ort/i anti fix rxfrnf fit n int h tin y coaipr/e 
m tin mnrkri irifh mill pmthitfs tint! irifh ifHporfnl pirmjtiotls. 

llamllooms produce all kinds of cloih Irom the finest muslin to the 
coarsest garha or khaddar and also durrio.v Names of the moiv common 
clasps are given below : — - 

(1) Plain “ khaddar Plain grey cloth woven out of hand spun 

yarn only. 

(2) Plain garb a- ■ -Coarse plain cloth woven out oi coarse mill made 

yarn up to 22s counts. 

<3) Striped shirting- from 20s to 40s and also of hand spun yarn, 

(4) Dealing cloth Twisted yarn up to 2 2o. 

(5) Dhoti or jora --up to 32s and even 10s. 

(0) lioongis- - uj> to 20s. 

(7) Towels- DD. 

(Si Tapti -coloured check - 12s to l(>s coloured yarn. Tapti is used 

for women’s petticoat or lahanga. 

(9) Fine dona or striped muslin 40s and upwards. Generally 

imported yarn. 

(10) Muhnull -Muslin above* to.s. 

(11) Pugtvr cloth. <)Os to lot is imported i Sikandrahad ). 

(12) Sarees 32s and upwards with border. 

(13 1 Artificial silk waives. 

The hull; of the handloom products in the Dinted Provinces consists oj 
garha, dhoti or jora, t.apti ami lounge all of coarse yarn lie ttveen ](.» and 
20 counts. 

As far a> the fine produets ot handlooms in the Dinted Provinces are 
concerned there is not mueh competition Iwciiiim* finer products have been 
gradually thrown out of the field by mill product and the remaining 
special varieties Sikandrahad “ Pugree ” cloth used in Bombay Presidency, 
ami Man and Tanda muslin ami dona, eater lor special demand and 
there is no competition m these particular varieties with the mills. Of tlie.se 
Sikandrahad pugree cloth is threatened with extinction on account of I he 
Gandhi cap movement in the Bombay Presidency. The coarser varieties 
compete with th*e mills or rather the mills, especially Indian and Japan 
mi Ms, are competing with the coarser varieties. They do not produce 
exactly similar products hut their (mills) coarser varieties are designed to 
suit, the requirements of the villagers Markin, coarse dhoties and coloured 
or striped cloth for petticoats. These mill made products are cheaper hut 
the villagers generally prefer handloom products for daily use because of 
their durability. For ceremonial use they always go in for attractive mill 
made things as art products of the looms are expensive. The extent of the 
competition can be seen by comparing the consumption in India of the 
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coarse varieties of mill mod© doth. The hulk of the produce * of Tmliaij 
mills is of doth made out of yarn to 30b and the competition is, 
therefor©, greatest with the Indian mills.* It ina$ b© n^ted, however, that 
the increase in the consumption of mill made cloth is not merely due to 
the deliberate; attempt of the mills to oust handioom products hut is 
also due to some extent to the change of *fashiott even among the never 
changing villagers and the inability ot the weavers to keep^ahreast ftf the 
times. * 

The follow i Jig table showing the quantity available of mill made grey 
goods and of hand woven goods (all kinds) in India during the last three 
years gives an idea of the extent of competition; — 


§ 

Imports in milt ion 

yards. 

Indian mill 

Indian hand- 

Vear. 

England. Japan. 

Others. 

produce. 

loom products. 

1028-20 

ojf2 212 

15 

1 ,385 

1 ,077 

lh29-30 

52] 304 

11 

1,705 

1,350 

15130-31 

ltd 218 

4 

2,182 

1,275 

Figures 

for production of hand loom* 

in India 

have been 

obtained as 


follows : — 

From the total quantity of yarn available in India regarding imports 
and production ntitms exports, subtract quantity consumed by mills. This 
will give yarn available for lnindJomns, rop**~tnnking, etc. As about 10 per 
emit, of yarn is produced by hand spinners we leave that out ol aeromit 
for rope-makers, etc., and get production of handioom from the quantity 
oi mill made yarn at the rate of four yards per lb. 

It will thus appear that Indian and Japanese mills are competing with 
handioom products and England is going out of the field. The competition 
with Indian mills is greatest in coarse goods up to 30s while it is greatest, 
with imported goods in finer counts. As the Indian mills produce the 
largest quantity of yarn up to 30s and the foreign mills above 40s, in 
imported goods the Indian mills have not the additional advantage in the 
supply of yarn. 



following tabk? shows the imports and production of yarn under various counts: 
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* wbitt.' twist a rA vara whirl; ffirnnn to b»* shown sep&rauly t« y counts front April. Hr2 
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(iii) Approximate eoxt of tnanufatt «/ r, uj typical clauses of cloth * 

The hatidloom weaver hah no definite system of costing and usually 
reckons any margin over what he has aeftmlly sjtent in *the manufacture of 
the fabric <».<?., cost of raw materials) to be his profits. in most instances 
his earning, including the labour of the rest of his family, does not go 
beyond As. (j a day. in the unimportant centres at is not more than Ah. 4 
I* day taking the annual average and not the income of tfce busy Season. 

The following is the com. of munuiiAture of some typical varieties based 
on 1931 rates of yarn and on the system of costing followed in schools;---- 

Cost of production of garha of 12£s <snint (mill 
made. 12 vards y 27'', weighing 1$ lbs.) — 

Its. a. 1*. 


(1) Cost of 1^ lbs. of yarn at Its. 3-14 pci bundle 

of 10 lbs. ’ 0 !l 4 

1 2) Wastage ot yarn (If oz. at (51 per cent.) . . 0 0 7 

(3) Sizing, etc f 0 U 7 

Total cost ot material . 0 iif o 

(4) Warping and weaving ebaiges at As. 1-3 per 

yard. 0 15 0 


1 0 <> 

This sells for about Its. M2 and gives a profit of As. 2-0. It limy be noted, 
however, that the* weaver does not generally sell lo the consumer but to the 
dealer and he is lucky if be realized even He. 1-9-0. He has often to 
sacrifice a part of his wages. 

Oarha is typical all over the province and the cost of produet ion varies 
from As. 1-0 to As. 2-0 per yard including wages according to quality ot 
yarn used, number of picks per inch and width. 

Cost of production of other varieties is as follows: 

2. Coating cloth made out of twisted l<> yarn, 
width 27'' to 02". 12 yds. in lengths, weighing 
2J ihs. — 

Hs. \. v. 


<1) Cost. of l.j lbs. 2, lib grey yarn at Hs. a per 



bundle 



0 

12 0 

<2> 

Cns|. of 1 lb. 

2/ 10s dyed at 

Hs. o-S per 




bundle 



0 

8 10 

:3> 

Cost of 2* oat. 

yarn wasted in 

the mnnufac- 




ture 



0 

1 3 

<4) 

M isetd Iambus 

including sizing 

material 

0 

1 0 


1 7 1 


(5) Warping and weaving charges at As. 2 per 



yard (design weaving) ..... 

1 8 

• 

0 

Total cost 

# 

2 15 

1 

or about 

■? 

5 0 

0 

Sidling price of 27" width at As. 4-(J per yard 

3 (5 

0 

• 




Profit per piece 


0 6 0 
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Re. 

. A. 

r. 

3, Towels — 12 towels >t 1 yarii*27" each made 

out 




of 2/ 10*? eotfon yarn weighing 2 lbs. — 





(1) Cost of yarn (2 lbs. — 2 oz. of wastage) 

at 




Ks. d j>er bundle + 


1 

1 

0 

• (2) Miscellaneous ...... 


0 

0 

<) 

* Material 


1 

l 


(3) Warping and weaving charges at As. 1-3 

per 




yard ...... 


tt 

Id 

n 

Total cost. 


2 

0 

0 

Selling price at A\ 3-3 per towel 


2 

7 

u 

Profit 

• 

0 

(i 

A 

4. Bed sheets or dotuis--— Pair ot 2i yards h 

>ng. 





\\ yards wide with red borders, weighing 
2J lbs. yarn 2 /20s 

IN. A. V. 


(1) Cost of l Us. of 2 /20s nitton yarn and 2J oy. 

of wastage at Ks. (> per bundle 10 f» 

(2) Cost of sizing materials, etc, . . 0 1 0 

<3) Dyeing charges ot yarn lor border . . 0 0 (i 

Raw materials I 10 C> 

(4) Warping ami went ing charges at As. 2 pin- 

yard < twill weaving) . . 0 11 0 

Tola! cost ... 2 (i U 

Soiling price . 2 12 n 

Profit. . 0 d (i 


The following statement supplied l»y the Superintendent . Howell. Weav - 
ing School, Bara Banki, gives the cost of product ion and sale ju ices of 
typical Bara Banki goods. 
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{wr) Pnces realised for principal classes of cloth m 19.20, J9J0 and 19 Jl and 
cut rent prut* pnct^uf tonymt/abU claws of null mmU and unpvdtd 
doth at ecu h m pet ihd 


The following table gives an idea ot the puces oi khaddai (hand spun 
and woven plain cloth), gaiha ind jora (dhoti) — 


• # 


Kliadd.u, pci vurd 
Gar ha 
•Dhot i 


iW2» i»an 

Kk a v t Rs a v 

0 5 0 0 4 0 

0 2 8 0 2 1 

2 8 0 2 1 0 


1*M1 Gun out 

Hs a i R* \ v 

0 d t) 0 A V* 

0 2 0 0 2 2 

2 0 0 2 l 0 


Maikin oi the Indian and iou rgn mills compares with gar ha and khaddai 
l*uu ot nuukin at pieseut is As M pi i \aid ot ti> width wiiih garfu n 
between 2) and 27 wide onJv 

Indian null made dhoti varies from Re 1-12 to Rs 2 per pun, Japanese 
Re 1-14 to Rs 2 per pan and English R> 2-1 to its 2 10 per pan W (. 
have not anv mend ot previous pines ot mill made doth hut it is stated 
that prices oi Indian mill much products were t heapei hv \s 2 m the 
rupee and imported above As 1 m the rupee 

HerentK an enquiiv was conducted on the rdatiu pines oi British, 
Japanese uid Indian ai tales It was found that there u is no comparison 
on quiiitv between Indian and imported products Indian mills wcie tivmg 
to produce i heap nrtules that looked equal to imported hut were mtualh 
mudi interior aid so no loired idea ot the <ompaiablo piu<s muld hi 
burned Mon om r pints oi imported goods wen found to la spec iall\ 
ledmed and miuh iowti than replacement pints as iinmv nnrdutni iu n 
tiding to get rnl oi then stock tor hm oi tin* hove oft movement 


(\ ) Kind's of (far n uud — Indian oi fan ujn in til mnd( at hand \piin noinfs 
of i)tn n , appiotnnnti piojnution in nhuh uuh is nu d pun h of 
dijj* t utt I miis of if<u n 

\Ji kinds oi vain hand spun, Indian mill spun and lore ign mill spun 
me u.stsl tpdiau mill j«u in aie used m hugest quuititv I st oi hand spun 
vain is popular m the Western districts oi the United Provinces when' it is 
1 2 although at pit sent a little is Used i veivvvlnn tor making khaddai 

It ts also used ioi miking drums all over tin piovinci 

Imported null made \arn is used ioi 1 pugne < lot b sains dona and 
muslin ' Use oi imported sain potion) js being giaduali> abmdoned 
due to null competition and Swadeshi mounu lit 

(umifs of ija m JO, Lb 20 uid 22 ar< most popular among Indian null 
made eounU m singles and 2 MO \ 1 10 and 0/ JO twisted ioi dun 

i\u) Idiot to id idt pttfnfn* d ul it s on (<;) inun on I (/;) fai(ii/ood\ a dl 
ofpd fin hnmUootn unhid i if and a hi f fit i flu dan<> of flu hahai 
( oflan Pfitih 1 1 diut i if to font/ < turn /ms lou$ idohhdiitl if tin 
doun is fount to In (doifhduii in u hot farm /aohdinn should tn 
ifttfn a in l to u h it i r t r n t 

The handloom mdustiv is likeiv to profit equalh with tin Indun mill 
industrv from anv protection that m iv hi given to the latter m w»spi 1 1 
ot doth It majf he said however, that the intrusts ot the handloom 
mdt^trv and of the Indian mills are ton flat mg m lespict or protection to 
Indian null made vain However, if protection is given against imported 
doth then is no reason win imports of foreign vain should he allowed 
fitelv into Inch a to ho converted unto spurious iswadeshi doth here Further 
the number of milks in India is ho large that anv protection given to them 
in respect of imported ^arn is not hkeh to result in the unfair raising of 
prices of Indian made urn rn-e-riv the handloom weaver Internal com- 
petition will guarantee that the price* charged foi Indian mid* null 
yarn aie the lowest minimum possible under the < u< umvtaiKe* existing m 
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India and as the lmndloom weaver will profit by the protection given 
against imported cloth he will not be 4u a worse position compared with 
mill made cloth than before. I do not think, therefore, that the interests 
Of the hand loom weavers should stand in any way in the path of whatever 
protection is considered suitable in the interests of the Indian mill industry 
against imported cloth as well as yarn. * 


Government of Bombay. 

Ttftirr AVj. — VI— IK Anted the (Ah July, 1032. * 

In reply to yom letter No. 170, doted April 22nd, I am directed to 
forward for the information of your Hoard a note prepared by tlie 
Director of Industries, Bombay Presidency, giving the information called 
for by you and in particular furnishing the detailed information which you 
require regarding the luuidloom weaving industry. It will be observed 
that the note is restricted to a stiitement of tacts. I am to explain that it 
is presumed that the Director of Industries, the Director of Agriculture, 
and powd hly other officers of this Government will be afforded by the Hoard 
un opportunity of giving evidence orally and that they will then lie at 
liberty to put up for consideration any suggestions that they may desire 
to make for the iinpT’ovemeiit of the present position, 

2. The Government of Bombay have refrained from expressing their own 
views on the general questions referred to your Board at this stage. This 
is not because they art 1 not fully alive to the vital importance of the issues 
that have been raised to the Cotton Textile Industry of this Presidency, 
but because they have not the full facts of the case before them and in an 
economic investigation of this kind they feel that it is essential to obtain 
a clear appreciation of the various factors that bear on the position before 
they commit themselves to a particular line of policy. While they would 
prefer to defer their opinion generally until the Report of the Board is 
iiefore them, 1 am however to say that if any particular point emerges in 
the course of their investigation on which your Board desires to have the 
considered opinion of this Government, they will gladly do their best to 
tolled the relevant material and to formulate their views on receiving a 
re f e rence f rom you . 

3. At the present stage it is understood that the investigation is confined 
to the economic aspects of the problem. There are however other aspects. 
Any recommendations affecting the mill industry that may he made on 
strictly economic grounds are bound ultimately to react on the general 
position of th$ labouring classes in cities and particularly in the City of 
Bombay. The problem of unemployment is closely connected with questions 
of public order, and it is certain that no final decision can l>o taken by the 
Government of India which does not take full account of this aspect of the 
question. T am to sav that the Government of Bombay take it for granted 
that after your Board have reached their conclusions, they will be given 
an opportunity bv the Government of India of examining the proposals 
from the broader standpoint which I have indicated before any final decision 
is taken. 

4 . 

Fnc^p.sure. 

Not* on the Inquiry of the Tariff Board in connection with TRxrrtE 

Industry. 

The Mill Industry. 

The condition of the Industry , — For the year ending 31st August, 1931, 
there were in the Bombay Presidency 219 mills with » total number of ** 
spindles amounting to f>-29 millions and n total number of looms to 138,153. 
Cotton consumed by these mills amounted to 5 471 million cwts. The 
paid-up capital of these mills was Rs. 24 02 crooks. Out of these, 81 mills 
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w$re situated- in the Island of Bombay and 76 mills in Ahmed ahad. In 
# the* year 1960-31 the total production of the mills in this Presidency was 
476 million lbs. of ^arn ,apd ^SSO^million yards of cloth. The Textile 
Industry of this Presidency in recent years has been passing through very 
critical times. 73 of the mills situated in the Bombay Island showed in the 
year 1928 an aggregate loss of Rs.*2*99 erores. In 1929, 76 of them suffered 
an aggregate loss* of Rs. 2-31 erores and in 1930, 71 an aggregate loss of 
2* 37 erores. For the year 1981 report* of 41 of the Bombay island mills 
have been received so far and it is fo’vnd that 27 of these lost Us. 42 
lakhs, 5 made a profit of about Rs. 5*1 lakhs and 9 a profit which was 
absorbed in the debit balance of the past year. 

Ji* Ahmedabad 59 of the mills in 1928, 58 in 1929 and 61 in 1930 made 
an aggregate profit of Rs. ,50 lakhs, Rs. 67 lAkhs and Us. 48-38 lakhs 
respectively. 

The approximate value of the block capital of the Ahmodahad mills 
varied from Rs. 13*67 erores in 1928 to Rs. 15*35 erores in 1930. Although 
the total paid-up capita! of the same Ahmedabad mill* was in ihe neigh- 
InMirhood of Us. 4*32 erores. when considering the question of net profits it 
will be reasonable to relate them to the Mock capital and if this is done 
then the percentage earned on the block capital varies only from about 
3 per cent, to A\ per cent in the above years. As against this, most Of 
the Bmnbav Island mills hmo l>een losing. 

2. Duty on cal ton pieerffood* and yarn.- The rates of import duty are 
25 per cent ad valorem or 48 annas per lb. whichever is higher for the 
British and 31! per cent, or 42 annas per lb. whichever is higher for 
non-British imports of piecegoods. The dutv on imported yarn at present 
is 61 per cent, ad valorem or 1J annas per lb. whichever is higher both for 
British and non-British varn. These rates include the 25 per cent, surcharge 
which came into effect from 30th September 1931. 

3. Duty on artificial silk yarn and piereyoods. -The rates of duty at 
present in operation for artificial silk piecegoods are 50 per cent, ad valorem 
and for artificial silk yarn 181 per cent, nd valorem. The.se rateii should 
also l>e maintained in the interests of the Indian Industry. 

Effect of the ahovr duties on the JTnndloom Industry. 

4. Preliminary. — Next to agriculture handloom industry provides employ* 
ment to the largest number of persons in India. 

According to the Census of 1921 there were at that time about 2 million 
handloorns in India The vitality of the industry may he judged from the 
fact that in spite of the rapid development of ihe mill industry a« evidenced 
hv the increase in production from about 354 million yards in 1896-97 to 
2,561 million yard* in 1930-31, the production of handloorns increased pro. 
gressively from 784 million vnrds in 1896-97 to about 1,355 million vards in 
1930-31. * 

Tn the Bombay Presidency as shown in Schedule No. 1 then* are no less 
than some 1,100 weaving centres with something like 100,000 handloorns 
The value of the present average production of cloth in the Bombay 
Presidency mav be put down as Us. 4| erores per annum as against a 
maximum in times of better trade conditions of about Us. 6 erores. 

Over 80 per cent^ of the hand weavers in this Presidency are engaged hv 
Sowkars an<| are jfftid wages per piece of doth. Only a small proportion 
of thorn hart the necessary resources to manufacture and market doth on 
their own account. 

5. Alternative methods of consideration. — The hand weaving industrr is 
no doubt benefited by the duty on piecegoods. The same cannot, however 

,»4>e of ***** duty on ^rn which tends to make the chief raw materia? 

of the hand weaver dear. It is not possible to find out the effect of the duty 
on yarn on the total production of handloorns. As over 80 per cent, of the 
weavers are wage earners the effect of the duty may be considered in the 
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terms of wages earned by the wearers before and after the dttfy was 
increased m 1927 from 5 per cent, ad foiorem to 5 per cent, ad valorem or 
jjr anmu per pound whichever is higm#. . « 

Alternatively it may also be seen if tlie alxdition of the duty on yarn 
is likely to enable the hand loom products to compete with the mill products 
lie t ter than they do now. e * ^ 

6. Investigations . — Enquiries lia»re f from year to year since 19&7 been 
carried out at the following weaving' centres in the Bombay Preside my : — 

Southern IH vision, — Belgaum, Hubli, Dliarwar, Gadag. 

Central Division. — Sholapur, Bhingar, Ahmednagar, Malegaon, Dhulia, 
Dharangaon. * 

Sind. — Hala, Tatta, Nasarpur. 

* Northern Division. — Oiikhli, Burat, Broach. 

Schedule No. 4 contains statements showing the types of cloth produced 
in each of the above centres, yardage per piece, price per piece and wages 
earned by the weavers since August 1927. 

7. Centres of specialised cloth . — In centres like Belgaum, Dharwar, Hubli 
and Tatta, where cloths are produced which do not come into competition 
with mil! produced cloths the wages remained practically constant up to 
November, 1929. The duty on yarn was altered in 1927 from 5 per cent. 
ad valorem to 5 per cent, ad valorem or 1£ annas per pound whichever 
** higher. This meant roughly 7 per cent, ad valorem more duty. 

Tt will be noted that in spite of the fact that there was increase of duty, 
yet where the cloths manufactured do not come into competition with mills, 
the weavers’ position remained more or less unaltered. Subsequent to 1929, 
however, there has been a definite set-hack in wages even in centres where 
specialised cloths are produced. The wages have declined for instance in 
Belgaum centre from Be. 1-8 per piece in November. 1929. to Re. 1 in 
November, 1930, and 12 annas at the present time. In another centre 
rvbarwar the wages have declined from 14 annas in November, 1929, to 10 
annas in May, 1932. The same remarks apply to other centre*, r/:. , 
Hubli, Gadag, etc. 

8. Centres of ordinary rUdh with organisation ~ In other centres like 
Sholapur where although iu many cases cloths are manufactured which conic 
in competition with similar products of mills, wages did not alter materially 
as between the date of the increase in duty in 1927 up to November, 1P29. 
Since NovemlwM*. 1929, however, the wages have declined considerably. As 
for instance in Sholapur wages of a weaver for a piece of cloth in August. 
1927, were 12 annas, in November, 1929. 11 annas, in November. 1930, 10 
annas and in May, 1932, 8 annas. In those centres the reason why wages 
remained almost unaltered although the duty was increased in 1927 is 
because the industry is organised on small factory basis and the proprietors 
of these factories have the necessary means to carry out fairly good selling 
programme and can buy in large quantities their yarn, etc. The decline 
after 1929 is no douiht due to severe trade depression. 

9. Centres of ordinary cloths without organ isation . — In centres like 
Dharangaon, Bhingar, etc,, where handlooms manufacture cloths which are 
also manufactured by mills and where there is a lack of organisation ami 
the weavers work individually in their own homes the wages have declined 
continuously from August, 1927, when they were Be. I par piece of cloth to 
10 annas iu November, 1929, as against 8 annas in May, 1$32. There can be 
little doubt that the decline in the first 3 years since 1927 was due tA the 
increase in duty and lack of organisation amongst the weavers in those 
centres and latterly to these two causes has been added the severe trade 
depression* 

10. Possible effect of abolition of duty on wqpcs.— The Hulk of the * 
weavers in the Bombay Presidency use 20s to 40s counts of yarn, which 
i» both imported and made in the country and their prices are affected 
by the import duty on yam. In many centres cotton saris which are 
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4 >wdiced m re mostlr 8 yards in length, The weight of yarn used f*er sari 
wilt l>e approximately 2 lbs. fpr 20s $*ra involving & cost of About Re, 1 
for the yarn. If the pftee such yarn came down by the full specific doty 
,#t&f 1| annas per pound it will make a difference of 3*75 annas per sari which 
can he woven in about Ij days, fyri the case of a sari of 8 yards of 32s 
counts th<* total qq^ntity of $a rn required will be about If lbs. Therefore 
the difference will be approximately ^8 annas per sari which will be 
wwen in II days. For finer counts this deference will la? increasingly less. 
The weaver's wages for a sari of 20s count-* have come down in centres like 
Malegaon from 12 annas in August. 1927, to roughly 7 annas in May, 
1982. in Dhantngaon in the case of 32s counts the wages have gone down 
from He. 1-2 in August, 1927, to 8 annas in May, 1982. In Broach and 
Chikhli aeries are 5 yards in length and the yam used is 20s, 24s and 32b 
counts; the wages per sari in Broach have gone down in the case of 2(te 
counts from 14 annas in 1927 to 5 annas 9 pies in May, 1982. In 
Obikhli for 32s counts the wages ha\e gone down from Rs. 1-5-4 per sari 
in August, 1927. to 13 anna* in May, 1982. • 

11. From the facts given in paragraphs 8 to 11 it will he noted that 
where the hand weaving industry produces cloths which do not come in 
direct competition with products of mills the wages mimed by weavers 
remained unaltered for a csmsidernhle period after 1927 when the duty was 
changed that is virtually increased from 5 per cent, ad valorem to 5 per 
cent, nd raiment or l£ annas per pound whichever is higher. The wages 
remained unaltered right up to 1929, after which they hate declined, but 
this change must Ins ascrih<»d to trade depression. In centre* where the 
industry is organised on factory basis tin* weaver in the first 3 years after 
the increase in duty suffered practically a reductioti in wages. Mo Inis 
suffered considerable reduction since 1980 and this must lx* ascrilted to trade 
depression. In other centres where the weavers suffered from mill coinjxdi- 
tion and the industry was umugunised, there has been continuous rwhic- 
lion wince August. 1927. until at the present time there is a reduction 
varying from about 11 to 80 per cent. 

Tf the duty on imported yarn were entirely abolished and the prieo of 
yarn fell to the full extent of the duty and the entire resulting benefit were 
passed on to the weaver in wages as shown in paragraphs 8 to VI i^udl 
l>o about 11 annas to 2 annas per day. This sum is small when rmripfiml 
to the reduction if» wages since 1927 which in many rent res is .something 
like 60 |>er cent. This applies to cloth of 2fK counts; the benefit will he 
increasingly less for 82s counts and upwards. 

12. Alternative method of mnsidemt ion . - This matter of l he effect of the 
duty on hand weavers may also he examined in an alternative maimer in 
connection with the cost of production. A reference is invited to Schedule 
3 hereto in which detailed costs of manufacture are given. In the Southern 
Division of this Presidency, in Bclguum, doth called Rumbas (No. 4 in 
Schedule 3) is produced from 20* warp and 1 0s weft. A piece is sold nt 
Re. 1 including wages at 0 annas per day payable to ihs weaver. Similar 
mill made article i> sold for approximately Re. I which will show that »ti 
f*twrse numb handloonis are able to compete with power looms. If the 
import duty on yarn were entirely abolished, it is not likely that the 
reduction in price of yarn which will bo II annas per piece of doth will he 
passed on to the weaver, it wilt enable the Smvkar to sell tin* cloth a little 
cheaper. This in twin is likely to increase the demand and thereby in an 
indirect* way it is possible that where the weavers are organised there may 
he some slight appreciation in wages. Taking a different type of cloth, 
idr., Uparni, a typical product of Gadag (Sample No. 5 of Schedule 34, the 
cost of manufactifre is Rs. 5-2-6. Tf the duty were entirely taken off, the 
reduction in the cost of manufacture provided the price of yarn came down 

the Whole of the amount, would ho 2 annas T pie, which means that 
the cost of manufacture will come down to Its. 5-0-5. Similar mill made 
article is sold at Rs. 5. Here again the reduction in duty would enable 
the handlooro product barely Jto compete with the mill product. 

£ 2 


* 
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If another typical cloth sari is taken of 30 b warp and 90s weft (item. 
9 in Schedule 3), it will be seen tho| the cost of manufacture of such sari 
is JEU. 2-1- If the price of yarn came down b f the full extent of the import 
duty if it were abolished, the reduction in cost of manufacture will be 2 ^ 
annas 6 pies. Therefore, the sari can be sold at Rs. 1-14-6 including about 
8 annas wages. Similar mill made sari* is sold at Us. 1-12. Abolition of 
the duty will not enable the weaver to compete with* mills. A further 
example may be taken of sari produced in the Central Division at Bhingar 
(item 16 in Schedule 3). Here it wilt be seen that the cost of production 
ia Ha. 6. If the duty were entirely abolished the reduction in cost will be 
2 annas 10 pies. The cost of manufacture will therefor© be reduced to 
Il». 4-13-2 including "the wages of the weaver. Similar mill made article in 
sold at Rs. 4-8. The abolition of the duty would not enable the hand 

weaver to compete with mills. Another typical doth, susi, produced at 
Hala (item 27 ill Schedule 3) may 1 k> considered. This cloth is manufactured 

at Rs. 3-6 with 2 lbs. of yarn. If the duty were abolished and the price 

of yarn came dowi% to the full extent the reduction in cost of manufacture 
will be 3 annas 9 pies. In other words the price of tho cloth will bo 

Rs. 3-2-3 including wages of the weaver. Similar mill made article is sold 
for Rs. 2-6. so that the abolition of the duty will not enable the weaver to 
compete with the mills. A still further example may be taken of saris 
produced at Chikhli in the Northern Division (item 40 in Schedule 3), The 
cost of manufacture of 0 pieces is Rs. 21-1 covering yarn of 8 lbs. 8 tolas. 
If the duty were abolished the cost of production would decrease to 
Rs. 20-1-8. Similar mill made article is sold at Rs. 20. In this case the 
hand weaver’s production will lx* enabled to meet mill competition. There 
will thus in this case possibly l>e increased consumption which is likely to 
lead to increased employment of the weavers and therefore slight apprecia- 
tion in wages. 

13. Conclusion regarding the effect of the duties on cotton pieeegoods and 
}f<im on the handloom industry . — In this Presidency experience has shown, 
supported by figures given in Schedule 2, that handlonm compete with 
mills in counts of 20s and below and in fine counts, the latter being used 
in fine cloths which are often not made by mills. In medium counts hand- 
looms do not compete with power looms and the difference generally speak- 
ing # so big that mere abolition of the import duty on yarn will not in 
most cases bridge the gap. Similarly, the abolition of. duty on yarn by 
itself is not- likely to benefit the hand weaver in the shape of wages to any 
extent. 

14. Conclusion regarding the effect of duties on artificial silk cloth and 
yarn on handloom industry . — The duty on artificial silk piocegoods was 20 
per cent, ad roherem prior to 1931, in 1931 it was 40 per cent, ad valorem 
and it was increased in September, 1931, to 50 per cent, ad valorem and 
that on artificial silk yarn was increased from 10 per cent, to 18$ per cent. 
ad valorem . The retention of duty on pieeego<xls would help the handloom 
industry to compel^* with similar imported articles, ft would also help the 
local mill industry* As regards the duty on artificial silk yarn, the bulk of 
the hand weavers use this yarn mostly for sari borders. The total quantity 
of artificial silk yarn that is used per sari will be a matter of a few tolas, 
aa will he seen from Schedule No. 3 covering details of the cost of produc- 
tion, If the duty on artificial silk yarn were totally abolished it will make 
a negligible difference in the total cost of prod act ion *pf such cloths. 

15. Assistance required hy the hand weaving industry . — There are •Severn I 
directions in which the hand weaving industry stands in very considerable 
need of State help. Some of these are as follows:*— 

(a) Training of suitable men who may organise the handloom industry 
on factory basis. # * . ^ 

Introduction of improved appliances. 

(c)^Assisting the handloom weavers to weave cloths which do not come 
in direct competition with milte. # 
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(dj Helping the people concerned to organise in each of the large 
* handlooni centres one or more small factories for sising the 

yarn and ^sapojyifig sain# in ball warps to weavers and for 
calendering ana finishing cloths produced on hand looms. 

(e) Helping wearers in each bandioom centre to organise themselves 
9 for col^ctive purchase t>f raw materials. 

(/) Helping weavers to find markets for their finished products beyond 
tlie restricted areas to which if ley now have access. 


Government of the Central Provinces. 

a 

Letter No. 1366 j 1H3 j Kill y dated Nagpur , the 8th July , 1932. 

T nm directed by the Government of the Central Provinces to refer to 
Tariff Board letter No. 170, dated the 22nd April, 1932, on the subject of 
granting of protection to the cotton textile industry. 

2. The local Government is unable to give a definite opiniou on the 
points which have been referred to the Tariff Board without a detailed 
enquiry which the Board itself will Juno to make before formulating its 
conclusions. The general trend of the industry since 1930 is indicated in 
a letter ami a, note irom the Director of Industries of this province which 
aecnmpain this lettei. In particular attention is invited to the* necessity 
for enquiry by the Tariff Board into the effect of the enhanced duties on 
t'onsumers as stated jii para. 7 of the Director of Industries* letter. 

3. There is no doubt that the pressure of foreign competition has 
certainly been reduced and the output of the Indian mills, including that 
of the liner uirits has considerably increased. The period, however, has 
been too abnormal to enable the Indian mills to put their house in order 
and the plea that protection has not had a full trial is not perhaps without 
force. 

4. The effect ot protection on the liandloom industry is brought out in 
the Director ot Industries’ note. Hand loom weavers have not Huff* rdtt so 
severely as they might, because they generally produce goods (mainly sare^s) 
which are ol specialised patterns, supplying the local needs of classes who 
have not taken to mill made products. But the figures given in the state- 
ments accompanying the note show that these weavers are paying more 
for their yarn and their total output and margin of profit is reduced. 

5. The main argument against protection is that the desired results 
have been attained by the boycott of foreign cloth and the encouragement of 
swadeshi, both khaddar and mill made. This movement has probably operat- 
ed more effectively as protection than any action taken by Government. 
It cannot, however, bo regarded as a permanent substitute* for protection, as 
its reaction on the consumer is doubtless ephemeral. 


Co py of letter No, 207 /D, doted Nagpur* the llthll3th June, 1982 f from 
the Director of Industrie » r Centred Provinces , to the Secretary to the 
Government of the Central Provinces, Commerce and Industry/ 
Department. 

• 

Subject : — Enquiry by the Tariff Board txto protection or the textile 

• INDUSTRY. 

I have the honour to invite a reference to the correspondence resting 

with Mr. Verena’s endorsement No. 1012/9#8/XJII, dated the 20th May, 

* 
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1932, catling for a report cm the above subject and to state, that «the time 
at lowed has really bee* too short tor a detailed examination of a complicate* 
ad subject lik»e this. The larger miil#4iice tb% i^a press Mills are apparently 
•ubuiitting consolidated repi'esen tat ions for their entire groups of mills ; 
while sortie are only subscribing to the representation to lie submitted by % 
the Bombay Millow tiers' Association of * widely they are members. I have 
not had the advantage of seeing these representation** and the* opinions 
received from a few smaller mills *are of a general character and do not 
provide much helpful material. therefore, set forth below such views as 
one can form <m the limited material collected so far. It appears that the 
Tariff Board only wants the preliminary views of the Government on the 
main issues prior to framing its questional rt\ when the questionnaire is 
received 1 expect to be aide to obtain more detailed information on the 
subject. 

2. The first and the main question is . Whether the claim of the Indian 
cotton textile industry to protection has been established. A reply to this 
question would de^pnd on <J) the extent to which the circumstances which 
led to the grunt of the increase protection since the 1st April. 1930, are 
operative at present, and (2) the effects which the enhanced import duties 
have had <>n the progress and development of the Indian textile industry 
since the* 1st April, 1930. 

•‘1. 1 would take up (21 first Detailed cotton statistics for 1990-31 are 
now 7 available while general statistics for 19.31-32 have been worked out on 
the basis ot l he actuals of the ten months ending January, 1932. (ft is 
necessary to lay all-India statistics under contribution as some important 
details of provincial mills are not available.) 

Imports of piece goods ot all kinds [three broad clashes; (1) greys (or 
unbleached), (2) coloured and (3) whites (or bleached and of finer counts)] 
decreased from 1,919 million yards in 1929-30 to 890 million yards in 1930-31 
and to 701 million yards in eleven months of 1931-32 (Statement A). Greys 
are the staple product ton ot Indian mills and foreign competition is most 
keen in respect of them and the imports of greys in 1930-31 were the lowest 
on record for the last thirty years. Imports of yarn (Statement B) have 
also gone down from 43 million lbs. in 1929-30 to 29 million lbs. in 1930-31 
and 29 million lbs. in eleven months of 1931 -32. Production of pieeegoods 
in Miian mills increased from 2,418 million yards in 1929-30 to 2,561 million 
yards in 1930-31 and 2.950 million yards (roughly) in 1931-32; that of yarn 
from 833 million fbs. in 1929-30 to 8(57 million lbs. m 1930-31 and to 798 
million lbs. dor ten months) in 1931-32. The mills in all parts of India 
shared in the increase in the production. Statistics of the mills of our 
province also partly bear this out (Statement Oh 

It is thus clear that the Indian industry has made great, strides during 
this period of two years and India’s main competitors (United Kingdom and 
Japan) have lost considerable ground to it. This result cannot howevev 
l»e attributed solely to the tariff duties. The boycott movement (cum the 
swadesbi feeling) f has also been largely responsible for it. It is hardly 
possible to measure the exact effect of either factor. The reduced pur- 
chasing power ol the consumers must also have partly been responsible for 
the fall in imports although this must have affected both the foreign as 
well m the indigenous trade. The boycott became really effective from 
about July, 1930 and it appears from the Review of the Trade in Jndia in 
1930-31 (pages 23 and 24> that the reduction in impo^ls and rise in Indian 
production became perceptible even in April, May and June, 1990, ^pd so it 
is clear that the protective duties must be responsible for the result to a 
considerable extent. 

4. Coming to (1) in para. 2 above it may be noted* that in 1927 the 
Tariff Board paid special attention to the depressed condition of the mills 
in Bombay (where the textile industry is contentrated and thermit 
which pressed the demand for protection most strongly) and attributed this 
oonditiosk to various causes like overca pitalkation, higher labour charge*. 
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distance irorti markets „ unccmuuuiv business methods, etc. (Chapters VI 
itttu VII of the Tariff Board's HvuLUt), 'Hit* Board also made certain 
I'ccoimuenda lions for* the •nAre efficient “ rationalisation ’ of the Bombay 
aiill industry. 1 have no very authoritative information to show to what 
extent these disabilities have been removed and the Bombay mills have 
carried out such reotguniaution *ot their comvrns. Information available 
in the f&eriodical^iteraturo on the subject iv.t jr,, the Indian Textile Journal 
published in Bombay) is conflicting. *lt is, however, obvious that the two 
abnormal years of protection could not be sufficient to enable the miilowners 
to (tarry through any effective schemes of reorganisation and rationalisation. 

Keen competition from Japan was, however, the main reason for the 
grant of the protection in 1930 t ride Chapters V and XJ of the Tariff 
Board's Report). This competition has certainly gained much strength 
during the tvro yea rs. The imports of twist and yarn from the United 
Kingdom went down (by 50 per cent.) to 10,315 thousand lbs. in 1930-31 
and 10,692 thousand lbs. in eleven months of 1931-32. from 20.112 thousand 
lbs. in 1929-30 while those from Japan to 0,895 t ho •sand lbs. and 5.610 
thousand lbs. (in eleven months) from 10,870 thousand lbs. respectively 
(Statement I». Again as compared with 1929-30 (Statement F.)» the 
imports of greys from the United Kingdom fell by 7.3 per cent, in 1930-31 

but those from Japan toll by 35 per cent . ; imports of whites from the 

United Kingdom fell by 47 per cent, in 19*10-31 (from 4‘Ki million yards 
to 230 million yards) while thone from Japan increased from H million 
yards to 28 million yards. (Japan's share in imports of whites was small 
up to 1927-28). In coloured goods Japan’s imports fell by 52 per cent, in 
19,30-31 while the United Kingdom's imports fell by 17 per cent. In arti- 
ficial silk goods Japan’s imports, however, increased from 25 million yards 
in 1929-30 to 38 million yards in 1930-3] and 67 million yards in the eleven 

months of 1931 32 fin spite of a fall in the total imports and falls in the 

imports of all oilier counties including the United Kingdom). 

The Indian industry has made considerable progress. Indian mi I low tiers 
are stressing the argument that as soon as the protective force of the boycott 
disappears the industry will receive a setback unless further protection is 
given. The Japanese conijx-tition is living daily accentuated. The two 
years of protection have synchronised with an unprecedented economic 
depression and abnormal political unrest. The Tndinn in ill owners have 
thus been handicapped in overhauling the industry and the policy of protec- 
tion has not had a fair chance, ft seems to me, therefore, that there is 
a ease for the extension of the protective regime for another period of say 
3 years. The few mill# who have sent opinions urge the same view. 

5. The next question is: If the Haim is found to he established in 
what form protection should be given and to what extent. Both the protec- 
tive duties and the boycott haVe partly kept out foreign competition ; and 
the fall in imports has been made good by the increase in the production 
of Indian mills. Protection should, therefore, be in the form of import 
duties. There was an alternative suggestion by the Tariff Board for 
the grant of bounty on the production of finer counts. The progjg^Hs 
made in the output of finer counts (ride pnra. 6 below ) has weakened the 
ease for any such bounty. 

It is difficult at this stage without a more detailed investigation to 
express any opinioi^ about the extent of protect ion to he given. 

6. Is the same riffe of protection required against the United Kingdom as 
a gains* other countries? This is a very difficult question and for imy 
responsible opinion one must await the results of the detailed enquiries of 
the Tariff Boart^ One or two relevant facts may, however, be noted. 

Ttispite of the duties on our imports from the United Kingdom being 
llill II b_TTf 4>er cent, the fall in these imports has proportionately been much 
heavier than that in the import* of other countries, especially Japan. 
This k presumably to be largely attributed to the boycott movement ; hut 
the argument is being stres^d by Indian millowners that a case for prateo- 
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fciou against the Ignited Kingdom ha* been made out to the extent to which 
the reduction in British imports has b^a responsible for the recent increase 
in Indian production. 4 • * 

The main justification for lower duties ou imports from the United 
Kingdom was stated in 1930 to be “ that the bujk of British goods imported 
into India were woven from the finer counts or yarn,# and it *v as not 
liketv that, within a period of three* years the Indian manufacturer would 
be able to produce any substantial quantity (Sjieeeh of the HoiThle 
Commerce Member in the Assembly). Within the last two years there has, 
however, been a marked increase (Statement F) in the manufacture of finer 
goods and finer counts of yarn (causing a much larger import, of long staple 
foreign cotton). The total output of counts above 40s increased from 15 
million lbs. in 1929-30 to 27 million Jbs. in 1930-31 and 25 million lbs. in 
th<f first throe quarters of 1931-32; while including counts from 31s to 49« 
the output oi Indian mills comes to 61, 87 and 103 million Ibs. for 1929-30. 
1930-31 and 1931-32 respectively. (The mills oi our province have also 
shared in this iwivfise (Statement (#).] The figures of 1930-31 were consi- 
dered to be record ones (pages 28 and 29 of Review’ of the Trade of India). 
The total production of finer goods manufactured from counts above 31s 
is reckoned at 31 per cent, of the total manufactures in India during 1931-32. 
The Indian lldlowners arc laying great stress on this increase in the output 
of finer goods and the Tariff Board will no doubt attach due weight to it. 

The general principles on which the duties on British manufactures arc 
fixed are (1) that their scales should he su.-h as would enable Indian mills 
to replace such British goods as they have the equipment for manufactur- 
ing at reasonable costs; and (2) that the cost to the consumer should not be 
unnecessarily increased by imposing the higher rates of non-British goods 
on such British goods (finer manufactures) as are not in effective com- 
petition with Indian made goods. All wo can stfjfpt at this stage is that this 
general policy may he adopted with such moddical ions the recent growth 
of the Indian industry would jusiily. 

* 7. The Government’s views on the rates of duty have also been wanted. 
T am afraid it is not possible to formulate any exact rates at this stage. 
By the Supplementary Finance Act. oi September, 1931, the duties have 
been tfniaed to very high figures (25 per cent, ad valorem or 42 annas per 
)b. whichever is higher, for British grey goods and 31 \ per cent, ad valorem 
or 4g annas per lb. whichever is higher, for non-British goods). Whether 
these rates arc imposing jm> dispi oport lonatc disabilities on consumers and 
whether they require revision are questions on whic di any definite views can 
he expressed only after the enquiry of the Board is completed. 

8. As regards paragraph 2 of the Tariff Board's letter No. 170, dated 

the 22nd April, 1932, 1 enclose herewith a note showing the position of the 
handloom weaving industry in (he province anti Ihe effect on that industry 
of the import duties introduced by the Indian Tariff C*ntton Yarn Amend- 
ment Act, 1927, nnfl the Cotton Textile industry (Protection) Act, 1930. 1 
skflwld again state that the time given by the Tariff Board for a report on 
the handloom industry in * the province has been too short to permit of 
detailed enquiries being made at important centres in ihe province. The 
information given in the enclosed note is derived from Nagpur and office 
records. The information, therefore, is not as extensive as it might have 
been. * V 

9. As regards the Tariff Board’s letter No. 194, dated the 9tlw May, 

1932, it may be stated that the handloom industry in this province is 
an Affecteg by the existing import duties on artificial silk r yarn and piece- 
goods as the handloom weavers do not manufacture any doth out of 
artificial ailk. _ 

10. I regret it has not been practicable to submit this reply earlier. 
I e&alofte in original the opinions received from some of our mills which may 
kindly be returned. ^ 
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# Stawhmbnt A . — Imports of cotton pftccgoods into India. 


,(4 millio«* of yards.) 


Year. 

Grey goods. 

• 

White 

goods. 

Coloured 

goods. 

Total 

pieoegood* 

1928*29 * . *. 

839 

554 

507 

1,937 

1929-30 . 

920 • 

474 

48.3 

1 ,91 9 * 

1930-31 . 

365 

• 272 

246 

890 

1931-32 (for 11 months) . 

231 

248 

199 

701 


Statement B . — Imports of foreign yarn into India and production of yam in 




Indian mills. 

• 

Year. 

#* 

Imports. 

Indian mill 
production. 



lbs. 

lbs. 



(1,000) 

(1,000) 

1926-27 


49,425 

807,116 

1927-28 


52,345 

808,940 

1928-29 


43,760 

648,296 

1929-30 


43,882 

833,560 

1 930-3 J, 


29,140 

867,045 

1931-32 


29,576 (11 month.'- 

798,821 (10 months’ 



figures.) 

figures.) 

Statement C. — 

(!) Yam 

produced in the Central Provinces and Berar mills 



( i n Bri f i.sh I ndin). 


Year. 



Quantity in pounds. 

1929-30 



45,110,508 

1930-31 



45,102,51 1 * 

1931-32 



44,770,103 

(2) Woven 

goods produced in the Central Provinces and Berov. 

Year. 



Quantity in |>o finds. 

1929-30 



2\ ,;i42,8«d 

1930-31 



21,647,910 

1931-32 



21,602,428 

(3) Imports of foreign 

(cotton) yarn and pi eve goods* into the Cent raL. 



Provinces and Berar, 


Year. 


Foreign yam. 

Foreign piocegoods. 

1929-30 


11,124 maunds. 

49,129 maunds. 



912,168 lbs. 

4 ,$28, 578 lbs. 

1980-31 


10,222 maunds. 

12,463 maunds. 



808,204 lbs. 

1,021,966 lbs. 

1931-32 


10,179 maunds. 

13,079 maunds. 



834,678 lbs. 

1,072,47$* lbs. 


The production of yarn shown in lbs. decreased slightly in 1930-31 but 
the quantity of woven goods manufactured in the province in the same 
year increased. As regards 1931-32, figures are available up to January, 
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4 » 

, 1983, that is far fan &tdy and from the annuai figures (for 12 laaontlia) 

hare been worked out. The total weight of yarn and woven goods prodfKJed * 
during the last two yean* would h*v <# heeai at^ll higher if the spinning and 
weaving were not in finer counts. The quantity of yaVn above 40s produced 
in the Central Provinces and Berar milk increased from 235,626 lbs. in 
1929410 to 360,277 lb*. in 1980411 and 52ZJ30 tys. in 1931-32. 

♦ * 

Btatsmieot I >, — Hint emeu t showing imparts of cotton twist and yarn from 
'the United Kingdom f Jajfhn and other countries into India, 



United Kingdom 


Other countries 


Declared value per It. . 


Lb*. Lb*. 

( 1 , 000 ). ( 1 , 000 ). 


20,112 10, *16 


12,000 11,030 



Eleven 
month*, 
April to 
February, 
1081*32. 


Bhm-B 
month*, 
April to 
February 

um-82. 



118. A. p. Rs. *. P. 


1 5 10 1 0 11 Not 

avail* hie. 



















Statement K .- — Statement showing imports of cotton pirceguorf* into India . 
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* * ^TATBICENT F, 

The tank given below will illustrate* &he development in the production 
of higher* counts of yarn in India during the yeArg 192&29, 19£9-3Q, B80-31 
and the 0 months ended December, 1931 and the reduction, in imports thereof 
during a similar period: — 


♦*» 

Production 
% of ytkm 
in India. 

• 

Kos. 31 s Above 
to 46s. 40s. 

t 

Total. 



(Million lhs.) 


1928-29 .... 

648 

37 10 

47* 

1929-80 .... 

833 

40 15 

61 

11*90-31 .... 

867 

60 27 

87 

April to December, 193] 

716 

52 M 

77 

• 

*# 

Imports 
of yam 
in India. 

> 


1928-29 .... 

43 

19 9 

28 

1929-30 % . 

43 

20 9 

29 

1930-31 ; . 

29 

14 * 4 

* 18 

April to December, 1931 

23 

11 3 

14 

It will he olmervod from this 

that the total 

quantity of yarn 

3f counts 


between 31s and 40s and above 40s produced***!! the Indian milks < nines to 
47, 6J and 87 million lbs. lor the years 1928-29, 1929-30 and 1930-31 and to 
103 million lbs. roughly lor the year 1931-32 (calculated from the production 
of 77 ^pillion lbs. for the 9 months ended December, 1931). Calculating 
at the rate of 7 lbs of yarn to 8 lbs. of doth and 8 yards of cloth 
to lb. of doth, woven from high counts, tho total production of doth 
iroiti counts above 31s would approximate to 795 million yards »n 1930-31 
***nd to 941 million yards roughly for 1931-32. Tt will l>e seen from these 
^h«t the production of finer goods nuuiul acture^out of Indian yarn only 
WMrtafc^pd to 31 per cent, of the total quantity of manufactured goods in 
^dia during 193b32. 


BtatkHknt G. — Statement shore in g the quantity (ni pounds) of yarn of 40< 
Wid above produced in the Central Procures and lierar. 


% 


Twelve months, April 
to March. 


Count or number . 1 929-30 . 

40 , ^ ?50,975 

Above 40 . 235,620 


1930-31 . * 1931-32. * 

241,890 260,358 

360,277 527,730 


Note sh owing the portion of the handloom men vino indust^% in the Central 
Provinces and Wefnr and the effect on the industry of the existing 
protective duties on cotton piecegoods. f 

^ , m 

* <0 Ext 'fit of the industry number of weavers and of Jxtndlooms and 

npproxhmte tstimate of maximum and present production . — T fee handloom 
weavi#fcftindustry of the Central Provinces and mryc is the only fair Ifr- tea*. 

industry in me province. This industry da pr oviding employment^ 

* Calculated from 10 months’ figure! available * 
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fpr <*$22,019 adult male members (Statement N# T). There are 97,437 
hand looms now working producing <jloth of several varieties and descriptions 
but the more popular kmd* are gfven in Statement No. II. * 

In 1930-31 , the handioom weaving industry of this province uaej approxi- 
mately 234,820 maunds of yarn (Statement No. Ill) and produced approxi- 
mately 262,998 jnaunds iff cloth representing about 41-7 pm’ rent, of the 
total quantity of cloth consumed in ^his provime which is 629,188 maunds. 

A Statement No. Ill , shewing t^e umqpnt of \ am used by the J^tnaluom 
weavers and cloth produced by them during the years 1925-26 to 1930-31 is 
attached. This statement also gives the percentage of bandit oven goods 
to the total consumption of woven goods in the province for the same period. 
All* the mills in the province in the year 1930-31 spun 550,03] maunds ot 
yarn of which 187,840 maunds were e\|H»rt«*d from the pro\ imt» (Statements 
Nos. JV and V) while 235,713 maunds were us<*d by the mills for theiwnwn 
weaving. The balance ol 126,478 maunds represents the quantity of bn-al 
null yarn used by the hnndloom weavers. The total quantity of yarn 
consumed by the handioom weavers in 1930-31 Ur as 234,820 nmunds 
(Statement No. HIT of which 126.478 maunds was local mill yarn and the 
remaining 108,342 maunds, \am imported from outside tnc proving*. The 
percentage of Indian and non-Indian yarn in the imported quantity cannot 
he arrived at for want of definite information but from local enquiry it 
appears that almost the whole of this imported yarn is qon-Indian. - 

Tin* number of haridloonis and weavers in the province’ is given from 
the statistics collected in February, 1928; but on luvmuit ol the economic 
depress j<ju some ot the weavers an* unable to work their looms, It has 
not been practicable to form any estimate of these. Kuch loom provides 
employment for more than 3 persons and tin* number of persons including 
< hddren supported by the earnings of one loom is usually five. According 
to this estimate the tot^ population supported by the handioom weaving 
industry is 487,185 as against 20,446 operatives employed in all t^ mills 
in the Central Provinces and Bernr in 1931. 

The demand for handwoven cloth at its best during marriage aegnoiy 
and festival. During the season when the demand for cloth is brisk, one 
weaver produces as many as 25 sarees a month of 32s x 16s yarn. This rat# 
of production represents the maximum < opacity of a handioom bu#*to b# 
on the safe side 20 pieces of clotfl per month may be taken as the nv(4v£* Hi 
medium and coarse counts of cloth. On the above basis the mnximu^ 
quantity of cloth wo\en h\ handioom weavers would fa 1 4i 1,662 maunds par 
annum. This amount of cloth is reported to have represented the average 
pi oduct ion m 1923 As per Statement No. 111. the hu rid loom - weavers 
produced 262 998 maunds of cloth during the veai ending flitit March, 
1931 and these an* the* latest figuies of actual production available. 

(ii) l*i i in i /wi/ c/ossr.s uf rlofh worm ami fhr extent tn which thru 
rom^rh in thr nmihrf — The principal classes of cloth wo\en by the hand- 
loom weavers «of the province are given in Statement No, If. Tn Statement 
No. VI the maximum number of pieces that can Ik* woven bV hnndloom 
weavers is given Exactly similar varieties from Indian and foreign lMls 
are not competing with these* m the market. The Vidarbhn Mills, Ellicbpur, 
are producing 9 yards x 15" half bleached snreev with figured borders 
weighing 1 lb, 4 ozs. and sold at Rs. 3-4-6. This saree appears to have b #n 
woven with* 40s x ^ yarn. ^ 

The MaVmratta Textile Works and the Gajanan Irffcls. Sun gift- and the 
Venfetesarngathanthu Mills, Tchalkaranji. also produced Harms woven w'itb 
60ex50s yarn weighing respectively 1 lb. 4 ozs. and sold Rs. 5-4 and 
Ra. 6 per saree respectively. A snree woven with 52s warp and weft by* 
the handloa* weavers of Nagpur and weighing exactly 1 lb, 84 owe is sold 
j? * .Rut this sar^e 1* a coloured one while the mill woven nv&m are. 

JJJtd in half bleached condition and woven with collared weft. Ajarec 

w^ren with 32s w#p*nnd weft bv the mornins of, Nagpur weighing™ !h. 

IS oj#. is sold fbr R#* 4-8. A third saree woven with 26» warp and lfi| 
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weft * by the mom in* weighing 2 lbs: 2} o$&. is sold for Rs. 2-8 in the^oe%I 
market . The above quoted examples of^rees woven Jay handloom weavers 
and mi Unbare not identically similar but no othir kind# of sarees or mother 
goods with greater similarity exist in the market. 

In a note submitted by the then Director of I n cl us tries with his letter 
No. 4I14-D, dated the 2nd September, 1928, to the local ^rovernmept, on 
the working of cotton mills in the Central Pwsvinees and lierar the coat 
of production und average selling p*?ce of^L lb, of grey yarn and cloth wm 
given as noted below based cm reports furnished by the mills concerned : — 


Average cost Average 
of production, selling price. * 

Rs, a . p Rs. a. r. 

1 lb. grey yarn . 

(1) Model Mills. Limited, for the 

year ending the 31st March, 

192^ . . . . .10 11*36 * 1 3 0 

(2) Berar Manufacturing Com- 

pany, Limited, for the year 

ending the 31st March, 1925 0 14 10 4 0 14 10-10 

1 lb. grey rlofh. 

(1) Mcxlel Mills. Limited, for the 

year ending the 31st March, 

1925 1 5 9*20 1 8 8 

(2) Berar Manufacturing Com- 

pany, Limited, for the year 

ending the 31st March, 1925 1 1 ,$h50 1 3 7 18 

The # difference between the average selling price of a lb, of yarn of 
Model Mills and that of a lb. of cloth was As. 5-0 . The difference between 
"the average cost of production of a> lb. of yarn and the average selling 
price of a lb. of cloth represents the cost of production and profits the mill 


|pake^ on a lb. of (doth. riz. : — 

m **# Rs. a. p. 

ijfc Average cost of production of 1 lb, of yarn of 

Mcxlel Mills for the year ending the 31st March. 

* 1925. was / . . .10 11-38 

Average selling price of 1 lb. of cloth for the 

186 

Difference representing profits and cost of pro- 
duction of a lb. of cloth in the said mill was . 0 7 6*64 


The handloom weaver is able to produce nearly 1 lb. 12 osss. to 2 lbs. of 
cloth per day iu counts from 16s upward and 2 lbs. to 24 18s. for counts 
heifer 16s. 

As above given the difference between the average selling price of a lb. 
of yarn and that of 1 lb. of doth in a mill is seen to be As. 5-6. At that 
rate par lb. the handloom weaver can earn between As. 9-74 par 1 lb. 12 oes. 
of doth war day to As, 33-9 per day for 2| lbs. of doth. •••*- 

The total manufoo^rmg cost of a lb. of grey doth iA the Model Mills, 
Limited, iu 1925 as per statements furnished by the mill in 1928 is 77*33 
pm or As. 6-5 '33 per lb. of doth. Therefore at the cost at which thMnil) 
,h able to (SroSuce a lb. of cloth the handloom weaver will earn As. 11-8 per 
day for lj Hi&. of doth and correspondingly more for rewrsef* varieties. In 
competition between handloom product# and similar ikind# woven 
by mdls there is apt ape variety which is identically* similar in eterr^^^ssfM^^ 
is vat commercially possible for the mills to produce some of the move 
a^tsiic varieties woven by handloom weavers. Tile jiaJItloain weaver pfo- 
ftgjHisps such varieties each of which has its own peculiar diaracterisfios to 



*aati*fy the needs of focal people. • The handloom weaver bm been living on 
an average income ranging between 8 to As. 13 per loom per day for 
the last three yeans ami is aut% to get that, assuming that the production of 
Indian mills and imports into ludra are more than or equal to the quantity 
of total cloth consumed in the province. Most of the sareen woven by hand- 
loom weavers are solid borttered aarees and have figured borders with or 
without dlieeked gAuud. * ^ 

(iii) Approximate cost of many/actum of typtval classes of oMA.— - 
Statement No. VII giving the figures is endowed. The haniiloom weaver’* 
cost of manufacture is wily the cost of yarn lie purchases in the market. 
The eauipment is a loom, a winder, 4 or 5 reeds and healds and 2 shuttles, 
the cost of which is approximately as follows: — 

Rs 


The cost of a loom ....... 10 

The cost of 5 reeds and healds 10 

The cost of 2 shuttles . • . .2 

The cost of 1 winder ....... 4 

Miscellaneous articles, such as sizing brushes, u few 
lease rods, loom temples, rope, bamboo sticks, etc. . 3 


Total . 29 

For a total cost of Ms. 30 a hand loom weaver gets a complete pit loom 
equipment and lie uses most of the articles for nearly ten years and moro 
excepting shuttles, reeds, healds and sizing brushes. Meeds are periodically 
repaired. Shuttles are replmod by new ones in three years Sizing 
brushes are iepla<ed in 5 years and in some case?! more* A typical saree 
containing 32s warp and 16» wott woven by handloom weavers weighs 1 lb, 
J2 ozs. This weight is represented by — .t 

1 lb. 2 ozs ot Ids yarn. 

0 lb. 10 ozs of 32s yarn. 


1 lb 12 obs 


The cost of 32* yarn }mm bundle of 10 lbs. at Nagpur on the 24th May, 
1932. was Ms. 6-8 while that of 10s yarn was Ms. 4-4 (Statement No. X). 

Ms. a. r. 

The cost of JO ojw of 32s warp . 0 T* 9 

The cost of 1 lb. 2 ozs of 16s welt .078 

The lost of dyeing charges at Us. 5 a bundle of 
10 lbs.^fthis is approximately taken to represent 
average dyeing charges as this varies with deptfy 
of shade, kind of dyes used, relative fastness, 
etc.) for a last shade ... 0 14 0 

Miscellaneous charges 0 17 

Total 1 15 0 


A s^rec of the above description is sold for Ms. 2-12 to Rx. 3 in the 
market. The weaver gets A#f ! 3 to Re. 1-1 per saree. He can^jyeave and 
sell one wire© a d%y if there is good demand. 

(iv) Prices revised for principal classes of doth in 1029, 1930 and 1031 and 
Z npy ej Id^/rMces. prices of comparable classes of mill made and imported cloth at 
each period. —Sta temen t No. V1TT is attached. So far m ihe mill made a rift 
imported cloth ar© concerned there in mat a single variety exactly corre- 
sponding to hand woven dlotl^ The nearest principal varieties of mill mad^. ||f 
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, t . ' v> 

and imported doth are the two given in the statement. These are tile most ., 
popular varieties in the province. ^ 

(v) Kind 9 <d yanti used Indian or forttan mill \nmU or hand spun; counts 
of yarn; approximate proportion in whicn each is used; prices of different 
kinds of yarn , — Statements Nos. IX, X> and XI are enclosed furnishing 
details of information asked for. 

There has been a gradual decrease in th# imports of foreign yarn into 
this province from 1925-26 to 193&-3I a&qjwill he seen from Statement No. V. 
From Statement No. X, it will be seen that the prices of Japanese yarn 
hare been slightly more than those charged for Indian yarns. The prices 
for lower counts of yarn are not available as lower counts of foreign yarn 
are not imported hv local merchants. The quality of Japanese yarn is found 
to be very good as far as its strength, length and uniformity are con- 
cerned. English yarn was much superior in these respects till 1930. But 
Snglish yarn imported recently into India is reported to be very j>oor in 

quality and is not sold. The handlooni weaver is purchasing mostly 

Japanese yarn paving higher rate for it as it gives him better work. 

For counts below 20s the hamlloom weaver uses Indian mill spun yarn, 
As Indian yarn of lower counts is cheaper and as tor responding counts of 
non-Indian material is not available the handlooni weaver is using Indian 
yarn though its quality is reported to he poor. The difference in prices of 
Indian and Japanese yarn is very little. The handlooni weaver uses less 
foreign yarn, i f., yarn above 40s counts as the prices are very high and 
the comparatively costly cloth made of such yarn does not find n ready sale. 

Indian mills have been able to realise higher rates for their yarn as 

Japanese and other foreign yarn is sold at much higher rates due to heavy 
import duties. 

(vi) Apirroximato estimate of the quantity of hand spun yarn produced 
in the province . — The quantity of hand spun yarn produced in the province 
is 4,^00 lbs, or 5731 maunds per month as given below: — 

Chanda 3.500 lbs. 

Bhandara . . 1.200 lbs. 

Total 4,700 lbs. 


The figures arc received from the Charka Kangh, Wardha. Therefore 
assuming the above quantity to represent the average amount of yarn spun 
t>cr month the Quantity for the year is GK8 maunds. The other districts in 
the province spin very little yarn ; at any rate the figures of hand spun yarn 
for those <Jjyptricts could not he obtained. 


(Vii) Extent to ichich protective, duties on (a) yum and (h) pieceyoods 
u'ill affect the handtoom industry . — The handlooxn weavers use Indian mill 
spun yarn and in addition to that imported yarn also. The protective 
tariff duties on yarn have enhanced the prices of imported yarn and also 
Allow of Indian miH spun yarn for such non-competitive counts as 10s, 12s and 
TOs. The quantity of cloth produced on handlooms has gradually become less 
as the prices of hamlloom woven cloth have correspondingly risen leaving the 
weaver much less margin of profit. Handlooni woven cloth has certainly to 
compete with nearly similar varieties woven by mills as otherwise to deman^jL 
yarn m sold as cheap as possible, Indian mill yarn would^fcave been corre- 
spondingly cheaper and equally good in quality. But the tariff duties have 
for that material will be less. If there is open competition and the imported 
yarn is sold as cheap as possible, Indian mill^irn would have been corre* 
spondingly Reaper and equally good in quality, But the tariff duties have 
raised the prices of Indian as well as non-Tndian yarh. The handloom 
weavers are not now able to use as much fine yarn above 40s as they had 


been using before 4925 not because fashion has changed ami the illinium] fan 
bind w«v en cloth baa decreased but because the prices of higher counts have 
iaofAMN while the prices of cloth and the purchasing power of the <xm*tttner8 
*ef alien considerably. ^ 
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•The profit earned by the wearer on file most popular variety of cloth 
woven by him during the last seve^^ears is shown below:-— 



OurfW 

Co»t of aaroe 

CoHt Of 



30 It*. 

weighing 1 lb. 

manu- 

Profit. 


32s yhm. 

15 oz«. 

facture. 



a . 

% Hs. A. 

1U. A. 

I*. 

Rb. a. f- 

1920 

12 % 

* 12 

3 7 

1 

1 4 M 

1927 

10 2 

4 4 

3 0 

] 

1 a 11 

3 928 

10 2 

4 8 

3 0 

1 

1 7 U 

ft)29 

11 6 

4 12 

3 4 

1 

i 7 11 

1900 

9 15 

5 0 

a o 

1 

i 15 u 

1931 

7 8 

4 12 

2 8 

1 

2 a n 

1932 

0 6 

3 12 

2 5 

1 

i on 


It is thus seen that the amount of profit earned by the weaver on the* 
above mentioned kind oi sareex im progressively less and the quantity of 
the material turned out hy him is also cur responding! v less ib |H>r Statement. 
No. 111. The quantity ot hand spun yarn prod need in the province and 
woven into cloth hy hnndhwnn weavers is not included in Statement No. ill 
which is based on official figures alone. The handloom weaving industry i' 
unrepresented and its condition* and difficulties me not as well known as 
those of Indian mill industry. The handloom weaver has held his own so 
long against other producers of cloth, Indian or foreign. Taxation of his 
raw material, however, handicaps him more and more. 

(viii) The effert un tin ha ndloom tmirimj industry t>j the existing import 

dolus ml o rt i fir ml sill, yarn and pit i ninotls. As regards the effect on the 

handloom weaving industry of the existing import duties on artificial silk 
yarn and pus’ogoods. it may he stated that the handiootn weavers in the 
province do not manufacture any cloth with artificial silk yarn* and therefore 
the effect of any import duties on such yarn and ; ieeegoods on the industry 
will lie practically nil. 


Statement No. I. — Statement, xhmrunj exit 

nt. of tin 

ha n (Una m m 


industry in the (S nival Viovinees and 

Hera r. 

Serial 

N a ino8 of 

No. of 

* No. of 

No. 

diat riots. 

loo Ills. 

\v cavern 

1. 

Nagpur 

35,300 

50,000 

2. 

Wardha 

r>oo 

2,221 

a. 

Chhinciwura . . . . 

24 M K ) 

2,073 

4. 

Betul ...... 

aoo 

837 

5. 

Ch umla ..... 

10,2011 

8, 301 

(3. 

Raipur ..... 

6,000 

9,127 

7. 

Bitaspur ..... 

3,01X1 

4 ,248 

s. 

l>mg 

6,f KM) 

2,892 

9. 

Hhandara ..... 

11,000 

10,804 

JO. 

BaJp&hut ..... 

937 

a. 176 

11. 

Jummlp^re .... 

4,000 

4 ,228 

12. 

Saugor * .... 

1.000 

2.268 

*13- 

Mandla ..... 

500 

1,(XK> 

14. 

Hoshangahad m 

1,200 

1,522 

15. 

Nimar ..... 

6,500 

$254 

16. 

Arnraoti ..... 

4,30 0 

4,800 

17. 

Akola ..... 

1,095 

1 ,544 

-TSfr 

Bui dun a .• 

1,005 

1.224 

19. 

Yeotmal 

2,600 

3,500 


+ Total 

97,437 

122,019 


COTTON TEXTILE 


1 
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StAT&irKKr No. H. — Kind* of 'cloth woven in the Central Fromn&n. 


#• . 

%wtein cfloth. * 

£>iik Imrdtfred snrees, silk bordered dboties, ordinary 
Hiirws and coarse dlu>t*ss. 

Bilk bordered sureea^ ordinary fbreet* and coarse 
dhoties. # m 

Ordinary surecs dud coarse dboties. 

Ordinary sarees and coarse dhoties. 

Bilk bordered sarees, silk bordered dboties, ordinary 
Karims and coarse dboties. m 

White astray and coarse dhoties. 

White sure.es and warm dhoties. 

White saives and coarse dhoties. 

Silk bordered surees, silk bordered dhoties. ordinary 
sam‘n and course dhoties. 

Silk bordered snrees, ordinary saree* and coarse 

dhoties. 

Ordinary snm\s and course dhoties. 

Ordinary s«m*s ami coarse dhoties. 
hcnglms and course dhoties. 
luntghas and coarse dhoties. 

.‘‘ ilk bordered sarees. ordinary sarees and coarse 

dhoties. 

Silk bordered saroes, ordinary suree.s and coarse 

dhoties. 

Ordinary suroes and coarse dhoties. 

Ordinary suroes and coarse dboties. 

Ordinary surees and coarse dboties. 

Statement showing the amount of yarn eonsamed hy 
thr haiuiloom wearers and the y mint if y of youth ma no fart u red hy them 
do tiny the last six years a* mmintred with mill made and imported 
doth. 


Seria 

Ko. 

Dirtrict. 

L 

Nagpur 

2. 

W&rdha . 

a. 

C&bindwam 

4. 

Bet ul 

5. 

Chanda 

6. 

Raipur 

h 

Bilaspur 

Drug 

* # 

Bhandara 

1 10 

Balaghat 

n. 

Jubbulporc 

12. 

Mandlu 

13. 

Bangor 

14. 

HosTiangflbad 

15. 

Niinar 

Id. 

Amrnoti 

17. 

A kola 

\H 

Buldana 

19. 

Yeotmal 

Static mp.nt No. Ml 


Cloth 


Year, 

i * 

[ Yam 

! eotMummd hy 

j handtoom 
weaver*. 

produced on 
tmndkwmi* 
tuumming 
that 

100 lb*, 
of yarn 
is wjtmt 
to 1*2 »*. 
of cloth 


« 


1 

2 

3 


Md«. 

M»W 

. 

296,020 

$61,540 

1926-27 . 

£47.176 

278,836 

1 927-28 , # 

243,001 

205,560 

iW*29 . 


808,481 

IttNhM ** , 

233,364 

261,910 

tm-31 . 

234,030 

262,998 


Import# 
of woven 
good* 
into 
the 

province. 

4 

Cloth 
prod need 
in the 
milk i 

of t ht< 
province. 

6 

Total 

consumption 

of 

mill made, 
imirfxrted 
nmi cloth 
produced on 
hand loo tna 

In the 
province 
(Total of 
column* 8, 

4 and 5 
Htlnu* 
cloth 
expat* od 
from the 
province). 

6 

Proportion 
of fiand- 
wovon 
good* 
produced 
to t he 
total 

consumption 
of woven 
goods In 
the 

]>r<vvinre 
(propor- 
tion of 
column* 3 
to 6). 

7 

Mdn, 

Md*. 

» 

Percentage. 

351,255 

237,360 

| 796,606 

41 '6 

374,587 

£32,410 

4 

764,413 

^86-7 

4*6,201 

234,348 

812, 691 

36 3 

380.640 

247,136 

042,414 

34 0 

420.504 

260JB70 

768.1*1 

84-3 

S54.532 

263,999 

029,733 

** 4iT*~ 


L.-Sg t <w ^ wi »* ■* follow* : — Quantity of yarn produced In mlfis pbu 

|WW * ^KP”*** ** ttw* piwrtnee ntnm« <p>*nt«*Hrf yam exported troca Un wortnc* 

by the tawh. Tbe fcalaec- h tm& by the bn&^ioomwm. ra*. 













Statement No. IV . — Quantity oj yant'xpuu by tnijK* in the Central 

Pmviiue^and Bentr. 

* Mds, 

1926- 26 493,027 

J.926-27 « . . * 474,335 

1927- 28 . • 522,684 

1928- 29 * . 537,281* 

1929- 30 550,128 

. 1930-31 ... 560,031 



IMPORTS INTO THE CENTRAL i'ROVIMEs AND BKRAR EXPORTS FHOK THE CENTRAL PROVINCES AND ISJKRA& 



1929-80 * 11,124 ft 1,875 102,99ft 49,129 371,485 
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| Statement No. VI . — Statement ghencinq the weight of common varieties of 
cloth rroren hy the hand-loom war ere in the Central Province# and Ihmr. 


Serial 

No. 

Parties law 
of cloth. 

Number 

of 

pieces 

woven. 

Weight 

of 

each 

piece. 

Total 
weight 
in loa. 




lbs. 


1. 

Silk bordered narees 

€,48,600 

2 

497.200 

2. 

Silk bordered dhoti os 

12, IKK) 

U 

18.000 

3. 

Ordinary sarees 

1,16,40,000 

2 

28,280,000 

•4. 

Coarse dboties 

71 ,20,560 

n 

17,801,400 

5. 

White aarees 

26,40,000 

2 

5,280,000 

G. 

Lehang&K 

3,84,000 

n 

57(5 ,000 

7. 

Soosies 

2, 40, (XXI 

2 

480,000 




• 

47,932,000 


584,54.4 mils. 


Statement No. VIT. — Statement styputing approximate coat of manufacture 
of typical classes of - cloth — east of yarn. 


Districts. 

Silk 

bordered 

HArtM>8 

32« 40m 
warp 

16 weft 

9 yards 
by 

45 Inches. 

Silk 

Uirdcrml 
dhotira 
40» warp 
and 
weft 

10 yards. 

Ordinary 
sum 1 ** 
26a x 16 m 

9 yartls 

by 

45 inches. 

I 

Coarse 
dhotles 
16a x 12a 

4 yards 

by 

45 Inches. 

White 

sarcc* 

ChhattiK* 

ffarh 

1 >a Own 
20a v Ifts 

7 yards 
by 

45 inches. 

l.augaii 

7 yards 
by 

30 inches . 

4* 

ftiwhl 

7 yards 
by 

45 inches. 


R«. 

Hh. a. 

Rfl. A. 

R«. A. 

R». A. 

U*. A, 

I<«, A. 

Nagpur 

3 

3 H 

1 H 

1 

4 




Chanda 

» 

3 8 

1 H 

1 

4 




W&rdba 

3 


1 14 

1 

4 




Bhandar* 

8 

a h 

1 14 

1 

4 




Balaghat 

3 


1 14 

1 

4 


.. 


Amraotl 

3 


1 14 

1 

4 



1 

Chhladwara . 



1 14 

1 

4 




B«tal . 

• 


1 14 

1 

4 



m 

Raipur 




I 

4 

1 2 

a 



BOaspur 




1 

4 

1 2 



Drug . ; 




1 

4 

1 2 



Akota . 

0>' A • * 


X 14 

1 

4 


.. 


Baklan* 

•| 


1 14 

1 

4 


.. 

. . 

YeoUnal 



1 14 

l 

4 


. , 

( # 

« 









Jelrirolpon? . 


• 

1 14 

l 

4 



•* 

Na&dk 

• •• 


1 14 

1 

4 


- 


Hcutumgabad 



. . 

1 

4 


1 4 


m 











• 

1 14 

1 

4 



- 

SaattfOf. 




1 

4 


1 4 
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Statement Xo. TX. — Statement xhmrtng hinds of doth woven, r&vnts of yarn, etc. 


n 



Perrcntag* to tfc* total . ,1 | *0 40 2 23 0 
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# (b)*/Ve«e»f prices of yarn per bundle. of JO lbs. prevailing on the 

24 th May , M f 

n 


gOs , * 

* * 

Indian. 
Rs. a? 

11 12 

English. 

Ra, a, 

12 0 

60 

. . . * . 

10 0 

11 0 

40 


7 0 

7 4 

32 


6 8 

6 10 

24 


5 4 


20 


4 12 


20 


6 0 


• 


4 8 


16 


4 4 


14 


4 2 • 


12 


3 16 


10 


3 12 


8 


3 8 


6 

m 

■#- 

4 4 


Statkmknt No. XI.— 

~S t a / cm n t sho wing th e 

quantity of 

Indian and foreign 

yarn can sunt rd 

1) i/ ht null ot an wen v e rs 

in the Central Provinces and 

Jierur. 

Year. 

Indian yam. 

Foreign yam. 

Total yam 
consumed by 

Mds. 

Mds. 

handl on m» . 

Mds. 

1928-29 

1 74,250 

11,888 

1&VL44 

1929 30 

225,714 

8,140 

233^854 

1930-31 

224,602 

10,218 

234,820 

Letter No. 

Government of the Punjab. 

3250-* S’. F./Oeni., dated the Kith July , VMi'2. 

[ am directed to 

refer to your letter ? 

Co. 170, dated the 22nd April, 


1932, with whirli you forwarded n copy of a Press Communique issued by the 
Tariff Board tlated the 1 1th April, 19*12, and asked for the views of the 
Punjab Government on certain points arising out of the proposed enquiry 
into the question of granting protection to the cotton textile industry 
with special reference to the effect of protection on the .diarnl loom industry 
in this province. In your letter No. 191, dated the 9th May, 19*12, yon 
introduced the additional question of the effect of the existing import duties 
on artificial silk yarn and piecegoods on the handloom industry. 

2. To the questions put in para. 2 of the Press Communique the Governor 
in Council is not itija position to give any answer except to question .‘1 (a). 


. Mds. 

* Net imports of fofeign yarn , 11,888 

Yarn consumed by handloom weavers . . . 180,144 

Less net imports of foreign yam . « . 11,888 

Indian yarn used *by handloom weavers . . 174,260 


We have assumed that the mills on the whole do not use foreign yarn 
but use their own yarn. A 
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It hot appear that British piocegoods compete anywhere with the 

products of the Punjab hand looms nor that British yarn is used to any 
appreciable extent. It is not, therefore, ne<*w*«ary to protect the handloom 
industry against the pjodtic-ts of Great Britain and the British Empire and, 
subject to the remarks in para. 5 below, he would be prepared to give 
substantial preference to these prodm^ts as against those of other foreign 
countries. . # • 

3. As far as this province is concerned, the handloom industry is the 
only textile industry which is concerned in this enquiry. I ain to enclose 
copies of letter No. 19/8., dated the I Oth June, 1932, from the Director of 
Industries, Punjab, and of letter No. 1304/8., dated the 18th June, 1932, 
from the Registrar, Co-operative Societies, with an extract from the import 
hy the Industrial Assistant Registrar referred to therein. This report deals 
wii& the problem from the point of view of the co-operative weavers societies 
which accounts for discrepancies between the figures and theg^ given by 
Director of Industries. In these doeniuents will be found the information 
required to answer tjhostions (i) to (vi) in para, 2 of your letter under reply. 
Both Director of Industries and Registrar, Co-operative Societies report a 
large decline in the hand loom industry both in number of workers and in 
the number of looms. This is attributed to the competition of mill made 
and imported cloth. While in inferior lines such m khaddar, dasuties, 
lungies, dutties, etc., the products of hiu^llooms have to face little competi- 
tion, as soon as we come to finer fabrics, w hether of cotton or artificial silk, 
competition becomes severe. Hnndspun cotton fabrics still struggle on, 
but the artificial silk bandspun product has been seriously affected, and it is 
doubtful if it can be revived. The old established natural silk industry 
we ms to he threatened with extinction except where locally produced silk 
may be available. It would seem that the hand weaving industry is as 
much endangered hy the competition of Indian mills as hy that of imported 
articles, and therefore increased tariff unaccompanied by a corresponding 
internal e.vcfs^ would not assist tin* hnndtoom industry. 

4. The Ipng and steady improvement in the economic condition of the 
people* over a series of years has developed a preference for fine cloths 
over tiie old type of coarser handspun fabrics, and the recent depression does 
not maem to have reversed this change to any appreciable extent. In nearly 
all villages machine made cloth is freely bought. Whether anything effective 
can be done to save the handloom industry must be a matter of some doubt. 
This Government is doing what, it can to assist the weavers through the 
agency of the co-operative and industrial departments, but the educated 
public shows, in general, marked apathy in this connection. Apart from the 
co-operative societies the industry is quite unorganised and the workers make 
no attempt to market their products away from their immediate neighbour- 
hood. It may be that a comparatively heavy duty on all kinds of piece- 
goods, whether of cotton or artificial silk, might bolster up the handloom 
industry, hut the competition of the mill made product woidd still probably 
prove fatal unless ^here were a corresponding excise on mill products. Tim 
Governor in Council is aware that such a proposal will raise a storm of 
protest from influential quarters, and especially from the aim reholders in the 
Bombay and Ahmed abad mills, but outside Bombay there is probably little 
sympathy with these shareholders, and the Governor in Council is disposed: 
to think that the protection of the handloom industry from decay and 
ultimate extinction is a matter of greater importance th«% the dividends pa*d 
to shareholders. The evidence available suggests that the handloom industry 
could be assisted by the free inqmrt of cotton* yarn. The artificfhl silk* 
weaving industry could be assisted by admitting artificial silk yarn free. 

It is doubtful if the natural silk weaving industry could « be saved except 
by a duty so heavy as to invite protest. 

5. The Governor in Council wishes to take this Opportunity to bring before 
the Tariff Board the case of this and other agricultural provinces against 

i^po^ion of tariffs in favour of isolated industries. In this parti- 
cular €&*e the question before the Board is practically confined to the interests 
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o i % few thousand dmrehqiders, who clamour that the whole ol India should 
be burdened for their benefit. The economic development of India ftVHhe 
last 50 years has been targelv *st«x*iaUMl with the provision of improved facili- 
ties for trade and commerce, both within and without the country . The 
linking up of India’s fields with the markets of the world has provided the 
producer with an outlet for ins surplus produce when harvests are good and 
has enabled his retirements to he brought to his door cheaply when harvests 
Imre failed. He has been saved from Fhc complete collapse of prices which 
formerly followed a glut and from the calamitous rise in prices in days -of 
scarcity, and the Governor in Council considers that it is essential for the 
continued prosperity of this and other agricultural provinces that as few 
obstacles as possible should be imposed iti the way ol trade and commerce. 
The colony tracts ol the Punjab are larger exporters of produce, such as 
wheat and cotton, and it is essential for their continued prosperity that th^ir 
export to uuurket should not suffer iroui the general decline m trade which a 
protective fBl icy is designed to bring about. In conclusion the Governor 
in Council observes that to protect the agriculturists ^>f India, who form 
116 per cent, of the population, by the imposition of a low duty against 
foreign grain is a very different matter to raising the priiv of necessary 
clothing all over the country by imposing a high tariff lor the benefit of a 
particular industry. 

Enclosure No. 1. 

Copy of a letter No. ID/S., dotal the 10th Jane, liMJ % from the Director of 
I ndusi rtts, Duniith, t<> flt£ Set 1 1 im if f o Goeernuu n1 , Finance Deport- 
ment. Sunlo . 

With reference to the ( orrespomleiiec ending with Punjab Government 
endorsement No. 22457-F. /Genl., dated the 27th May, 1932, I have the 
honour to state as under on l he points detailed in para. 2 ol the Secretary, 
Tariff Hoard’s letter No. 170, dated the 22nd April, MM2. 

(i) Extent of hamlloom tern ring industry. (a) Number up* wearer# and 
hamlioomfi . — It is not possible tv> give the exact number ot weavers and of 
haudlooms in the Punjab. According to the Census of 1921 the number of 
male weavers who were actually carrying on the hamllooin industry was 
248,872. The survey carried out by the Department ot Industries in the 
year 192b showed that the total number ot hamlloom workers had fullen 
to 192,324. in consequence of the trade depletion which set in the year 
1928, coupled with the increasing competition ol India and foreign mill made* 
cloth, especially cloth ol Japanese origin, the number of hamlloom workers 
has declined further, and it is estimated that the number of persons at 
present engaged in hamlloom weaving would bo about 150,000. 

The total number of looms at the Census oi 1921 was 208/109 with 
ordinary shuttles (primitive looms) and 2,388 with fly shuttles. The survey 
of 1920 referred to above showed that the numbers of the various kinds of 


looms in the Pipijab were as follows:-- 

Primitive looms ........ 172,894 

Fly shuttle looms ....... 2,948 

Others ........ 28 


Total . 175,870 


It is estimated that tho number of Mbmw at present would be* 140,000 of 
♦which about 4,000 are fly^ shuttle looms. 

(h) Approximate estimate of maximum and present production . — The value 
of the various ki|ids of goods produced was estimated during the survey of 
1926, which may be taken as the year of maxi in uni production in recent years 
"^The figures of 1926 and the present figures are given below : — 

“ * Rs. 

1,79,75,390 
1 ,80,00,000 


1926 - 

Present 
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(ii) Principal datse* of cloth woven and the extent to which they compete 
witfamill products and with imported piecepood*-* • 

Classes of dotl^ produced. Remarks. 

Khaddar, garah, ghaii or ehossi, About 50 per cent,%f these Varieties 
chadars, dhotics, kheses, majgn * of doth is made out of hand spun 
kheses or double cloth cotton yarn in villages and is not affected 
comblies and chaddars. by the Indian or foreign mill made 

doth to a very appreciable extent. 

The remaining 50 per cent. ma£e out 
of mill yarn comes mto direct 
competition with the Indian mill 
made and imported especially 

from Japan. The extent to which * 
the hand loom production is affected 
by the Indian mill competition is 
estimated at 20 per cent, and the 
rest is affected by the foreign 
competition. 

Hod and floor dairies The liandlooin weaver has not much 

competition in the manufacture of 
durrwiB either with Indian mills or 
with imported goods, because 
durries of good quality are neither 
imported nor manufactured to any 
larger extent by Indian mills. 

Mercerised dbtton coatings, and These varieties of goods are chiefly 
shirtings, susis, salaries, muslins, manufactured out of mill spun yarn 

tehhancl, lungies and laclms, and therefore enter into direct corn- 

towels, dusters, tehsils, golras and petition with Indian mill made and 

ehalmrs, softs and mashrus, dhoties, imported doth. The extent of the 

sahrees and dopatas, lungies, competition is estimated at about 40 
turbans arid pagris and peches. to 50 per rent, with Indian mill 

made as well as imported cloth. 
Long cloth, muslin dhoties, printed 
chhints arid gumties of Japanese 
origin have practically captured the 
Indian market. These goods sell so 
cheap that neither Indian mill pro- 
ducts nor the handloom manufacture 
can stand against^ them in the 
market. 

Artificial silk, daryai of various The handloom weaver has practically 
types and other fabrics made partly lost his trade Jn these fabrics in 

or wholly from artificial silk. consequence of the formidable com- 

petition from Japan, particularly 
in tafitas of various kinds and 
printed ehhints which are aald at - « 

present at As. 5 per yard. It is 
understood that the^igents dealing in 
Japanese goods have booked advance 
orders (May and June shipment) at 
As. 4-2 pbr yard. The extent of~ 
competition in these classes of goods 
goes ttp to 80 per cent. 
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w (Hi) Approximate cost hf manufacture of typicod classes of cloth . --The 

*<► 


approximate cost is as under: — 

* .4 

1. Cotton khadar, 27 H 

$ * 

27 Kkes, 2#* 

3. Tehband lungies and 
lachas, 24 u and 48'' . 

♦ 4. Susis and salaries 21* . 

5. Artificial silk daryai, 
22" x 27" 


As. 2-6 to As. 5 fer yard according 

to quality. 

.# 

As. 3 to As. 13 per yard according 
“lo quality and design. 

As. 6 to Its. 2-10 per yard according tn 
quality. 

As. 3 to As. 8 per yard according to 
quality and width. 

As. 4-9 and As. 6-6 respectively. 


(iv) Prices realised for principal classes of doth. — It hits not been possible 
to ascertain the prices prevailing in 1929 and 1930. The prims of 1931 
and the current prices are, however, given below : — 


Class of cloth. 1931. 1932. 


(a) II a nd loo in inanufac t u re . 


Its 

, A. 

1 *. 

Ks. 

A. 

1 *. 

1 , Garah . 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

9 

2. Kheses ..... 

0 

8 

0 

0 

7 

0 a yard 

3. Teh band lungies 

0 

8 

0 

0 

7 

0 

4. Susis and salaries 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

5. Artificial silk daryai, 22" 

0 

6 

0 

0 

5 

0 

(b) Indian mill made. 

1. Garah ..... 

0 

3 

6 

0 

3 

3 

2. Kheses and sujnees . 

2 

4 

0 

1 

12 

0 each. 

3. Dhoties ..... 

2 

12 

0 

2 

8 

0 a pair. 

4« Gumtis, etc. .... 

0 

10 

0 

0 

8 

6 

5. Tafitas and Tufa ns 

Out 

of market. 




(c) Imported cloth. 

1. Japanese; kliadar and other 



grey cloth 



0 

3 

3 

0 

3 

0 

2. 

SujneJi 



5 

0 

U 

• 4 

0 

0 each. 

3. 

Dhoties, 555 



2 

11 

0 

2 

7 

U a pair 

4, 

Gumtis and ehhints . 



0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

5. 

Tafitas 



0 

6 

0 

0 

5 

0 


(v) Kinds of yartf used. — Hull) mill nftedc and hand spun yarn is used 
by the Jpuidioom weaver. &h>ef counts consumed are Foreign 40s, 2 /42s, 
2/4 2s mercerised, 2/64 mercerised and 2/84 mercerised, chiefly of Japanese 
origin. Indian mill spun (is to *30s, 2/ IQs, 2 /20s and 2/30. 

Approximate proportion in which each kind of yarn is usod is given 
fcJkelow:— ■ * 

Foreign 10 to 15 per cent. 

Indian mill spun 35 to 40 per cent. 

Hand spun 50 pe£ cent. 



■ entrant prices of different varieties - of yam used are shown below : — *• 

Indian. # * * Foreign . 


Counts. 

%' 1 Prices. 

Counts. 

Prices. 


% IU. A, 

• » 

Its. A. 

lOJs 

. . . . 3 1. 

(Per bund#of 10 lbs.] 


12Js 

i3J» 

3% 5 

. . . 3 7 

40s 

7 14 

16 js 

3 12 

2/ 42s 

8 8 

20*8 . 

..44 

(Per bundle of 5 lbs.) 

• 

4 

2/24 mercerised . . * . 
2/64 „ . . • 

2/84 „ “ . 

6 8 

7 0 
11 4* 


The price of artificial silk yarn ranges between Its, 11 to its, 13 per 
bundle of if lbs., according to quality. Artificial silk yarn from Japan is 
the cheapest and bus practically captured the Indian market. 

(vi) Estimate of quantity of hand spurt yarn. — According to the survey 
of 1920 referred to above the quantity of hand spun yaru produced in the 
province was estimated at 379,020 inaunds valued at 11s. 1 ,51 ,88,900. The 
present production is estimated to be not less than 200,(100 inaunds of the 
value of Its. 80,00,000. 

(vii) Protective duty . — Although the impqj(#i(>n of a protective duty on the 
import of yarn may not directly affect the hand spun yarn yet the import 
of cheap yam of bettor quality will discourage, to some extent, band spinning. 
Accordingly the hand spinner will gain to a small extent and the Inditiu 
mill to a greater extent by the imposition of a protective duty on imported 
yarn, and it can be hoped that but for the eompetition with the cheap 
imported yarn, particularly from Japan, India can produce its own 
requirements. 

So far as pieeegootls are concerned, the imposition of a. higher protective 
duty may raise the prices a little, hut it will certainly result in increased 
production from Indian mills and at the same time help the handloom 
weaver whom Japan lias practically driven out of the market in the produc- 
tion of fancy designs in artificial silk, etc. 


Letter No. VM } dated the IHh A lay, PKil', front the Secretary , Tariff Board. 

The existing duty on artificial silk yarn and piece goods has not proved 
adequate. As stated above Japan has started booking orders (May and 
June shipments) at As. 4-2 a yard which means that the handloom worker 
must give up all work in artificial silk — it is impossible for ^h ini to compete. 

Turning to the questions detailed in para. 3 of the Government of India 
resolution No. 341- F. (150) of the 9th April, 1932. 

The statistics of imports and of production in India show that since the 
imposition of the duty imports in — 

Cotton grey unbleached, 

Cottou white bleached, # I 

Coloured, printed or dyed textiles, and cot$pn twist and yarn # 

have fallen and that there has been increased production by the Indian mills. 

“ The production of yarn in mills in India in 1930-31 exceeded the record 
figure for the previous year by 83 million lbs., having amounted to 867 
million lbs, ns compared with 834 million lbs. in 1929-30 and 648 million Jbs.*^ 
in 1928-29,”* In 1913-14 (pre-war) 1,104*3 mill ion yards of cotton doth wffB* 
produced while in 1931-32 2,561*1 million yards were produced. 

# Review of Trade of India# 1930*31 ~~ ' ~ ~~ 
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Imports of piecegoods made ‘entirely of artificial silk/ however, shoved 
a big increase. The previous figures are not available, but in 1980-31, 
23,079,713 yards were* imphrtfcd while in 1931-32, 74,423,378 yards were im- 
ported. Japan’s share in *$930-31 was 22,558,785 yqgds and in 1931-32, 
74,473,378 yards. Thei*e was an yicrease also in the import of goods made 
of cottoij and artificial. * & 

It may be inferred from the foregoing facts that where the duty was 
adequate the production in India showed an increase and that where it 
was inadequate, as on artificial silk, the imports increased, killing the 
existing industry. The industry possesses natural advantages in India, such 
as tl^ abundance of raw material and tlie existence of a professional class 
of weavers^ It is one of the oldest industries of India which at one time 
was in a very flourishing condition. In order to enable it to fact? the 
outside competition it is necessary to impose a protective duty and at higher 
? rates. ■ * & 

(2) The existing form of import duty may continue lyt tile rates of duty 
should he much higher on imports from places other that# tho United 
Kingdom. 

(3) (a) There should be a higher rate of protective duty on goods from 
places other than the United Kingdom. For instance, Japan has, inspito 
of the existing high duty, been able to dump the market to the detriment 
of the local industry. 

(b) (i) Cotton piece goods — 

* (a) of British manufactii® . Ad valorem same as at present. 

(b) of non-British manufacture . 100 per cent. 

(ii) Pieeegoods made wholly or partly of artificial silk — 

(a) of British manufacture . . Same as at present. 

(/>) of non-British manufacture . 125 per cent. 

(iii) Yarn . . . * , Double the existing rate. 


Enclosure No. 2. 

Copy of a letter No. 1:J04~S . , dated the ISth June, 1 9V2, from the Iteyhirnr, 
Co-operative Societies, Punjab , North-Wext Frontier Province and Delhi , 
to t^fie Secretary to Gove mm end, Punjab , Finance Department. 

With reference to your endorsement No. 22457-F. /Gold., dated the 27th 
May, 1932, I have the honour to forward, herewith, a. copy of the Industrial 
Assistant 'Registrar’s report with the following remarks: — 

1. The decrease in the number of weavers in the past decade has been 
remarkable. The main cause is coin) »et it ion from mill made and imported 
cloth. A subsidiary cause is the present day preference for fine if flimsy, 
as opposed to durable goods. The hand weaving industry m fast disappearing. 

2. As regards the estimate of the annual production of hand spun (Bection 
VI of the Report) the population of Jullundur and Hoshiarpur districts 
(rural) is 953,858 as against a provincial total of 11,074,638. Tho number 
of weavers in the ti#o districts compare as follows : — 


>■ ^ 

Jullundur fnd Hoehiarpur . * . , 19,277 

- Province , 324,900 

* 


3. The hand loom industry should stand to benefit from a substantia) duty 
on piecegoods. ahd a free import of cotton yarn, particularly yarn used for 
m khaddar^ d osutis, lungis, bedspreads, k hoses and dairies. 

^ 4, Tt should benefit evdh more from the free import of artificial silk yarn 

and the imposition of a duty on artificial silk piecegoods. On the other 
hand the only chance for the dying pure silk handlooin industry is protec- 
tive taxation on artificial silk yarn and piecegoods. 
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. • : #, 

(*i*)r Extent to which Protective duty on (a) yarn , (b) pieeegoods, will a*fftct 

the handlo&*» industry * $ ' 

Generally 64/2, fjriee Ms, 7 per bundle of Mbs., 

30 (dyed), price Rs. 7 per bundle of 10 lbs., 

40 (dyed), lib. $PB per bundle of 10 lbs., ^ o 

32 (dyed), price of Rs. r 7-8 per bundle of 10 lbs., 

4I*e used in preparing patkas, lungies, kboaes arid to some extent in 
shirting#. Any duty levied on those yimin will increase the cost of production, 
to the same extent. Our margin of profits will decrease accordingly. The 
wages of workers w ill likewise decrease and to the same extent is against 
the interests of the hand loom industry. 

If we have to manufacture articles out of t-lija yarn, then any duty 
on them would be harmful. The dttty instead of on yarn should he levied 
on foreign pieeegocfll# prepared of these counts of yarns. There should be 
at least 25 ffcr cent, duty on the pieeegoods. f 

For example, two bundles of 01/2 count cost Its. 14. Add to it Its. 11 
as wages and other charges of preparation. This will give us 90 yards. 
Total cost would be Rs. 25, i.e., As. 4-6 per yard. This price is when duty 
is levied. If the duty is removed, the cost of production per yard will go 
down to less than 1 annas per yard. At this price we can compete with 
the piecegotxls and it pays the handloom industry to prepare mercerized 
cotton cloth. ^ 

This pays us when then* is iio duty on pieeegoods and duty on yarn no 
longer exists. In ease a duty is levied on the pieeegoods, our industry is 
very much secured. Similar principle applies more or less to other imported 
counts. 

General opinion is that the duty be removed from cotton yarn, and levied 
on pioccgoodM instead and the percentage of the duty should l>e at least 20 
|M>r cent. 

Now take the example of artificial silk. Since the time, duty lias l>een 
levied on the artificial silk yarn, it has increased the cost of production 
without any corresponding benefit in the sale price. The result has been 
a decrease in the margin of profits. 

Secondly imported pieeegoods which have been selling very cheaply have 
ousted our fabrics from the market. 

There should la 1 no duty on the artificial silk yarn and the duty already 
levied should be shifted on to artificial silk pieeegoods. Our artificial silk 
handloom industry can survive only if pieeegoods are taxed and the yarn is 
allowed to come free, otherwise it is hound to die out. 

We take an instance. Two bundles of 150 counts of artificial silk costs 
Rs. 22-10 under the present protective duty of 25 per cent. Adding to it 
Its. 11-6 as preparation charges, etc., the total cost would be Rs. 34 for 
150 yards ol cloth, i.e. y As. 3-9 pm - yard. If the duty on the yarn is 
removed, the cost of production per yard would come to annas 3 or even 
below that figure. If we levy this duty on import artificial silk piece- 
goods, our handloom artificial silk industry would be doubly protected. 
Firstly, our coat of production would bo decreased, and secondly, the price 
of the imported pieeegoods would *co up, and we wilRbe able to compete 
in the market. 

ft is generally felt that the duty on pieeego&ds should be 25 per cent, 
and the varti should not be taxed. If no duty is levied on the pieeegoods 
andyya ni alone is taxed, then the handloom artificial silk industry will have 
to be given up, 0 m 

In case both the artificial silk yarn and artificial silk pieeegoods art? 
heavily taxed, its effect will be twofold. In the first place, the price of the 
ftvti&dtal Silk pieeegoods will be very high almost prohibitive. In the second 
place, it will not pay the weavers to use artificHI silk yarn, and its demand 



. wfli uaidrally decrease. The reauit would be, that the ehatme of reviving our, 
almost dying pure silk industry will be brightened, 

With the disappearance -of 4 artihcfij silk yarn and pieoegoods^ pure silk 
hanwuftn industry will again to life. 


(Sd.) Ghttkxa Haider, 

» Industrial Assistant Registrar, 

* Co-operative Societies, Punjab* 

<* 


Qinf Commissioner, DeBri* 

Letter No, ~B. &$ j 32 -Commercc without date. 

,, * 

iStabjVcf .* — Protection to the Indian Cotton Textile Industry. 

In continuation of the letter from thiN office No. 5%97-It. & A., dated 
the 29th July, 1932, on the subject noted above, I have the honour to 
forward a copy of the views expressed bv the Industrial Surveyor, Delhi, 
on the subject, and to*add that this Administration has no comments to make. 
I also forward a copy of the views of the Puniab Chamber of Commerce, 
Delhi, and of the Birla Cotton Spinning and Weaving Mills, Delhi. The 
Delhi Cloth and General Mills, Limited, and the Factory Owners’ Associa- 
tion, Delhi, also submitted the same opinion as the Punjab Chamber <ff 
Commerce, Delhi. The Honorary Secretary, Delhi Piocegoods Association, 
has addressed you in his letter cbited the 16th June, 1932, but I enclose a 
copy of his letter dated the 8th July, 1932. which embodies the views of the 
Association on the handloom industry. 

Six spare copies of the view’s mentioned above are endowed as desired 
in para. 3 of your letter No. 170. dated the 22nd April, 1932. 


Enclosure No. 1. 

Copy of a letter X o . dated the 7th ■ July t 1932, from the Industrial 

Sure* i/or, Delhi, f<> the Depu*y Commixxionrr, Delhi. 

So hje ft : — 'Iahuk Board enquiry into the question ok granting protection 
to the Indian Cotton Textile industry. 

With inference to your endorsement No. 2648/M. /] — 17/467, dated the 
13th May, 1032, un the subject cited above, T have the honour to state that 
I have examined the question from its various aspects and fed inclined 
to urge the consideration oi the desirahilitv of granting protection to the 
Indian Textile industry in order to bring about its healthy growths 

2. Tt will he remembered that the protection to the cotton textile industry 
was given in >ear 1930 in order to erect a temporary shelter under 
which the indust rv was to reorganize itself. This wak effected by the 
(Vitton Industry Protection Act of 1930, whorehv protective duties were 
imposed on cotton pieccgoods for a period of three vears. These duties 
are fixed at a lowci* nt l on picNX'goeds of British than on those of non- 
British manufacture. Bv the same Act the operation of the duty imposed 
bv the Tndiau Tariff Kotton Yarn At^euidment) Act, 192c, was extended 
for a further period of three vears owing to the unfair competition arising 
from ttof* prevalence of iryVrior labour r-ondition in other countries, e.p.. 
Chinn. These duties will expire on March 31, 1933, and the present Tariff 
Board Ewjuirv due to the assurance then held out by the Government . 
that the Question will be examined after the Cotton Industry Protoothm .Aci 
•had beenoin force for tliree years. 

Since the passing of the Cotton Textile Industry (Protection) Act it 
will be seen that three noteworthy champs have occurred. In the fin* place, 
the rut* fft duty on cottony piecegoods ha? Wen raised by two fpecenive’ 

4 cqp TON TEfcTILK Q 
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Finance Acte and is now levied at a rate substantially higher than whsA the* 
Legislature found it to be necessary tg) f give temporary shelter to the indigen* 
ous industry to start with. In the second place* there has been an increase 
in the imports of piecegoods wholly or partially of artificial silk, and the 
duties on such goods have been raised,, to rates applicable to goods made 
wholly or partly of real silk. Finally, the Government of India h%ye decided 
to discuss at the forthcoming Imperial Conference at Ottawa the question 
whether Great Britain and Indi&ushould enter into a trade agreement embody- 
ing a preferential tariff regime so designed as to benefit the trade of both the 
"countries. 

3. The Tariff Board has laid great stress on the prospects of the provin- 
cial handloom industry and desires to be enlightened along with other details 
as to how its recommendations will affect handloom weaving. In this 
cbnnection it may be observed that the handloom industry in this province 
is not organised to any marked degree. But for the movement of boycott 
of foreign cloth coupled with the prevailing public sentiment and feeling 
for patronage to Hand woven goods the industry would long have perished 
in the province. In its moribund condition, however, it offers some, though 
only very little, competition to the mill industry. In so far as I am 
informed there are about 200 families engaged in the industry with about 
450 looms. The village weaver has to depend for his living upon other 
subsidiary occupations and although no reliable statistics are available it 
is estimated that each adult member of a household working for about 12 
hours a day produces about 15 yards of cloth of 28" width. Thus the maximum 
production works out to about 000,000 yards of cloth annually taking the 
average working days at 300 

From the enquiries conducted T am informed that onlv 50 per cent, of 
the yarn consumed by the weavers is supplied In “cliarkha” locally and 
out of the remaining 50 per cent about 30 per cent, is supplemented by 
the local mills and the neighbouring hand spinning centres and the rest 
for purposes of borders, stripes, etc, by imported \arieties generally. The 
j r arn consumed is usually of counts Nos. 10 to 15 and sometimes 20, The 
current prices are : — 

(a) Local hand spun yarn — Rs. 3 per 10 lbs. 

(b) Local mill yarn 10s to 13s — Rs. 3-3 per 10 lbs 

(r) Local mill yarn 20s — Rs. 3-12 per 10 lbs. 

(<l) Imported yarn — Rs. 2-12 per 10 lbs. 

The principal lines produced by the local weaver are 11 goji ”, “ doria ”, 
dhoti ” and u khadar ”, which offer a little, if at all, competition to the 
mill products and none at all to the imported piecegoods. The approximate 
cost of. manufacture of the above mentioned typical classes of cloth has been 
worked out at about 10 per cent, lower than the selling price. 

The following table will show on a comparative basis t£ie prices realised 
per yard so far ps available for one of the principal comparable classes of 
mill made and imported cloth during the past four years: — 


Imported. 


Do#. 

Local hand- 

Local 

United 

Japan. 

loom. 

mill. 

Kingdom* 


As. p. 

As. p. 

As. p. 

4s. p. 

1929 

6 0 

6 O 4 

4 3 

3 9 

1930 . . 

5 0 

4 6 

3* 9 

3 6 

mr 

4 6 

4 0 

3 0 

2 9 

1932 (current) 

4 0 

3 & 

3 0 

•ter 


With these the importance of the handloom industry cannot he ignored 
point of view economies, and pray increase in the duty on 
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imported yarn requires thorough invest igatiou with utmost caution, The 
imposition of a high daty is expected* fb result in the enhancement of prices 
of the cloth and is likely to prove an adverse factor in curtailing the demand 
for tho products of the handloom remembering that it requires about six 
handluoms to keep pace with one "powerlooin. As an ultimate consequence 
the h&ndfoom weaAr, ill organ ised as he is at present \\A>uId be hard hit 
as, it is not probably under existing co2dif^ons for him to meet the rise in 
prices of yarn by correspondingly raising tho cost of his cloth. Having 
limited resources at his disposal he will have therefore to live on his own 
fat to some extent. On the other hand the duty on yarn will give a decisive 
advantage to the powerloom with which the handloom weaver has to compete 
to an extent as far as coarser goods are concerned . The majority of the 
weaving mills have their own spinning departments and will therefor© Jfe 
out of the sphere of any effect of the rise in duty on yarn hut the lot of 
the poor handloomer who has to obtain bis supplies from the market would 
undoubtedly be made worse whether be purchases imported or local mill 
made yarn. In my opinion, any considerable rise in duty on yarn will go 
to crush the handloom industry altogether — a situation which is hardly 
to be tolerated. The competition of the handloom industry with the mill 
industry oven in regard to coarser cloth should not count milch and on this 
account alone no protection should he afforded to the mill industry on this 
score. The local handloom weaver is not effected by the imposition of duty 
on artificial silk goods or yarns since none of them is interested in silk 
weaving. Nevertheless T view with favour the imposition of a duty on 
artificial silk goods or yarns in order to chock the over-increasing imports 
from Japan, and thereby to put a stop to the unusually high drainage of 
country's wealth. 

4. The progress made by the local mills during the past two years sets 
out, beyond all doubts, the beneficial effects of the protection. Tho Delhi 
Cloth and Ceneral Mills Company. Limited; now own three mills, worked 
by two shifts the Tlirla Cotton Spinning and Weaving Mills. Limited, are 
run 24 lours by three shifts and the Lakhmiehnnd Joipurift Spinning and 
Weaving Mills arc worked by double shift. Tt. however, so happened that 
the protection regime for the Indian textile industry coincided almost from 
the very beginning with the inauguration of the swadeshi and boycott move- 
ments in the country, and those two factors so worked together during the 
last two years that it is exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to asses* 
the respective influence of each factor in tho general result. The following 
statement, of production of cotton yarn spun and woven goods manufactured 
in tho local cotton mills during the five years ending 1929-30, clearlv shows 
bow far the mills have been able to replace imported goods with indigenous 
products and have been able to take advantage of the protection, inadequate 
as it is declared and which is said to have been fully justified by events 
g r a n ted i n 1 930 : 
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Yam. 


Woven goods. 



Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Yam. 

Dotens. 

1925-29 . 


ft. 060,573 

6,540.41ft 

10.628,200 

4,104 

1926-27 . 


10.309.660 

ft. 31 1.931 

20.121,704 

31 ,631 

1927-28 . 


12,106,954 

10.205,350 

03.040.750 

18,673 

1 92«-29 


14.319 170 

12.161,761 

41,370.787 

22.596 

1929*30 . 


. 1,^441.539 

15.93ft. 598 

03.833.217 

15,422 

From the above 

figures t-lie nr Ogress; 

made bv thi 

> textile industry in Delhi 

can safely he 

said 

as remarkable though it has 

to face the 

high railway 


freight, burden of dutv on machinery and dye stuffs and other local taxation, 
ijp my vi£w if adequate pw>teotion is afforded to the industry it js likely 
to replace a large portion of foreign goods within a reasonably short time, 
as imports have already witnessed a decrease. 

A hearv protective duty jgi darmed by the Indian cotton millowners on 
ple% that they cannot hold their ground against the keen competition 

a $ 



t red fyom abroad, which again is ascribed to several factors pf trhieh 
following are a few important onqp* — 

(?) Jtw bf the operatives (India 160 unit®, Japan S7Q units). 

( 2 ) Exchange value of the rupee at la. 6d. gold. 

(3) Tho high bank rate which has prevailed in India for a number of 

ywunto i 

H is also declared that njuuj: ffom the high bank rate, industrial con- 
cerns find great difficulty in obtaining adequate financd^on reasonable terms. 
The force of argument appears plausible but the millowners have overlooked 
totally the condition of the Indian middle class and the cultivators, who 
beyond all dispute, form the back-bone of the country. They ha-Vc also 
omitted to consider the axiomatic truth “ competition is the mother of 
improvement 99 . If competition in eliminated all hopes qf advancement 
will be cut off and in addition, the middle class and the cultivator will be 
hard hit in as much as there will be no choice left for them and they will 
have to pay iaucv* prices demanded. Moreover, if imports are practically 
stopped the exports will also be reciprocally affected resulting in the loss 
of overseas markets to the Indian grower when any particular commodity 
does not enjoy the monopoly us is the case with jute. Therefore its effect 
on the cotton grower will be to discourage him in the extent of his produc- 
tions. On the other hand, this will operate in favour of the indigenous 
manufacturer inasmuch ns he can always obtain his wants of the raw* 
material in sufficient abundance and at a comparatively low* cost because 
he will now be the only dictator of prices. These will undoubtedly have 
an adverse effect on the national reoonrees. 

5. When the protection to the cotton textile industry was given in 1930, 
in order to erect a temporary shelter under which the industry was to rc- 
organic itself, the principle of Imperial preference, under that Act, was 
introduced by which piecegoods imported from the United Kingdom were to 
be subjected to a lower duty than those imported from other countries. This 
measure of Imperial preference was imposed cm ihe country, as is claimed 
by a section of industrialists, in the teeth of violent opposition* from the 
commercial community and the public which is unequivocally opposed to any 
such principle. The cotton textile industry is alleged to had to submit itself 
to this measure on pain ol withdrawal of the measure of protection to it. 
It is observod by millow tiers that if a prtnuh f licit inference could be drawn 
tfPiu the difference in the two enquiries, in the present case, the question 
of preference to the goods from the United Kingdom is looming largo. 

The reason of imposing a smaller duty on imports from the United 
Kingdom is best explained in the words of the Hon'ble the Commerce 
Member in 1930, which are as follows . — 4< It may he urged that a 20 per 
cent, duty on all imported pieeegoods would lead to a rapid development 
of the industry and in particular would bring about a substantial increase 
in the spinning and weaving of the finer counts made from imported 
cotton. The answer to this plea is to be found in thefFfou’ble Finance 
Member ’s Budget ’Speech. What Government have proposed is protection for 
a strictly limited objective. The object in view at the moment is not the 
development of industry but its preservation. The continued existence of a 
largo number of mills in Bombay island is threatened, and it is because 
the danger is mo acute that Government have felt justified in proposing i 
measure whichMnvolves n departure from their ordinary fiscal policy. To 
keep the industry alive during the next three years what is required is 
not encouragement to launch out into new foyms of manufoctuas, which 
involve new equipment and more highly trained labour, hut measures which 
will preserve to the the markets in those classes o£ goods which they 
are already equipped to produce and For the manufacture pf which their 
labour is trailed. Any substantia} increase ip the production pf the 
gpqds pica ns the expend ituie of capital, the b^rchase of new equipment 
npd improvements in the efficiency of labour, and three years would bp over 
Wore inM\ progress ooujd he jnadp.” The Hon’ble the Commerce Meqgnber 
nhp pointed out tfjat the Goyenunant felt tftpt strongly that tie heheft 



the Indian mills could derive from a 20 per ofint. duty on all goods during 
'•'the ^lest three years would not be small rfnd wholly incommensurate With 
the burden imposed On the consume^ He calculated that the imposition 
of an additional 5 pel cerft. Muty on British goods wdfjld mean a burden 
on the consumer of Rs. 2 rrorcs a year, and that Jtb of this Sum Would 
cause no appreciable benefit to th^ millownOrs because their otftpht of the 
liner goo<fc during ihe period* must be very small. The remaining ^th might 
benefit the industry' to the extent to # whieh Indian goods replace British 
goods. He also pointed out that only ub^it ith of the imports from the 
United Kingdom compete directly with Indian gmids because in any class of 
goods which may be made from Indian cotton, the United Kingdom mills 
have heen unable to face the competition of Indian mills and have been 
accordingly driven out of the market. All these facts summed up together 
coupled with the low purchasing power of the ryot and world factor of 
depression easily dispose of the objections raised in respect of the Imperial 
preference. 

6. Outlining their proposals as to the protection needed an important 
section of industrialists advocates the ad valorem system of dutios. The 
chief deuect of an ad valorem system of duties to my mind is that, during 
the period of falling prices, the extent of protection afforded by any parti- 
cular rale of duty is continually fluctuating and diminishing. On the other 
hand in a period of rising prices, the incidence of the duty might prove 
unnecessarily heavy, other factors remaining the same. 1 am of the Opinion 
that a system be devised by which minimum specific duties on ail the 
main classes of imports may be levied. This will do away with the advocation 
for « specific duty for each and every type of cloth, bawd on the difference 
in the cost of manufacture in Indian and the cost in the country from 
which it is imported since such a system will undoubtedly result in 
administrative difficulties. 

7. To sum up, it may bo noted that the cotton mills in Delhi and in other 
centres have been able to show a record of somewhat rapid development 
on all sides, there have been effected some technical and financial improve- 
ments. It is generally felt that if adequate protection is given to the 
industry — Imperial preference expected lor a short period in the future 
it might be able to face world competition without the necessity of any 
further protection, and thus the burden on the consumer will determine 
automatically. 1 might mention that reforms are necessary in the methods 
of management of the mill industry in India, inasmuch as the recommenda- 
tions of the Tariff Board have not been carried out to any appreciable 
extent. It must therefore be looked into carefully and if much has not 
been done in the past, the causes which have impeded the desired improve- 
ments should be studied. It is, however, clear that the millowners have 
shown an anxiety to sot their houses in order. If they have not linen able 
to do ail that was expected of them a further opportunity to my mind, 
should bo given to them, as it will be recognised, it is difficult to carry out 
big reforms wh^h necessitate expenditure, in lean days when capital is 
difficult to raise V and when the general atmosphere acts like damper to many 
a good scheme. I would, under the circumstances, suggest that in order 
to keep alive the textile mill industry and to bring about a development 
of the same it is but essential that it might be granted protection which 
the Board may consider adequate, as then alone would it be possible for the 
industry to reorganise itself on sound lines both technically ^aud financially. 

• >■* 

Enclosure No, 2. 

Views of the, PimioJt Chamber of Commerce , Delhi . 

Towards the cjpse of the Twenties the Government of India realised that 
the Indian Textile Industry was in a very precarious condition and needed 
Immediate protection. Thejy, therefore, set up a Tariff Board to investigate 
into the mat ter and following the recommendations of the Board gave a 
meagre and a temporary shelter to the industry against foreign competition. 
What with this protection and the great w r ave of swadeshi sm in the country 
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Indian textile Industry progressed satisfactorily for some tirqe. The 
industry followed fclie recommendations of the Tariff Board and eonpeu- 
trated its efforts to the production of better and liner goods. This wifi 
be evidenced from the statement attained herewith showing the production 
of coarse and finer yard in our mills year by year since 1928. Since the 
imposition of this protective duty the Government of India have twice 
increased the duty on foreign piecegoods for revenue purposes. This would 
indeed have been a very great help to the Indian industry had it not been 
due to the fact that the advantages due to this ware counterbalanced by the 
imposition of the duty on raw cotton, on machinery, on stores and dye- 
stuffs; increase in railway freight, on coal, increase in the rates of income-tax 
and super-tax, postal and telegraphic charges and the disadvantages of an 
uncertain exchange. India is not immune from the effects of the * world 

depression. She has got her own troubles as well. Being primarily an 

agricultural country, the fall in the prices of the agricultural produce has 
very adversely affected the purchasing power of the Indian people at large. 
And the textile industry, therefore, again finds itself now in the threes of a 
worse crisis than w^at it had to lace a few years ago. We are enclosing 

herewith a statement showing the prices of cotton and cloth year by year 

which is self-explanatory. 

What with the depreciated Yen .Exchange and the incredibly cheap labour 
in Japan, the Japanese competition here is as keen to-day as ever and it is 
an open secret that Japanese goods are available in the country at prices 
which are below' the cost of production in India and defy all competition. 

There arc only two ways to meet this unfair competition; — 

(1) The first is the reduction in the cost of Indian cloth which will enable 
the producer to market his goods at a competitive price. The Indian 
producer has effected a great economy in the cost of production during 
the last, few years and we do not think that any appreciable decrease in the 
cost can safely be expected now'. Wages, which constitute the major part 
of the cost of production, cannot under any circumstances be reduced in 
Lndia. Tlio Bombay nulls tried to standardise wages with the result that 
they had to face an unconscionably long strike. The workmen simply refuse to 
hear of any reduction in wages. It may be pointed out here that with the 
general fall in prices the labourer lias got. a corresponding increase in his real 
wages, which is estimated to he about 32 per cent, it is surprising that in 
spite of this indirect increase m wages the Government of India have thought 
of still further burdening the producer by proposing to increase the scale 
of compensation under the Workmen's Compensation Act. 

(2) The second alternative is to protect the industry by adequate tariff 

walls. It will be advisable to have something in the nature oi an anti- 
dumping legislation as well to avoid unfair competition with Japanese goods. 
While on this subject we cannot refrain from saying that fine spinning and 
weaving in India is in its infancy and needs great care and protection 
against foreign in roads. We have no objection to give preference to 
British goods against other countries but not at the cosf^ of the Indian 
producer. ^ 

To sum up, we want sufficient protection with a tidumping legislation 
and preference to British goods, if necessary, against other countries only. 

r- 

The Dsxhi Cloth and General Mills Comp an y , Limited, 

Statement showing! the quantity of coarse and fine yarn manufactured year 

by year since 19$$. 


Year. 

Below 28s. 

Over 28s. 

Total. 

1928-29 

9,860,602 

38,081 

*9,898,683 

1929-30 

. 10,566,897 

52,892 

10,619,789 

1930-31 

. 12,391,646 

203,7X5 

12,595,361 

1931-32 

. 14,432,209 

829,448 

16,261,657 
(Approximately . ) 



Stattyneni showing the prices of Indian and American Lyallpur cotton and Indian cloth from 1927 to 2932 with perce 
' of fall in the rate. 


8 ? 
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SudoBure No. 3, 

Copy of a letter dotted the 81st May,*K i$32, frpm^the Secretcto'y, Mfta Cotton 
Spi nning and Weaving Mills, Limited, Delhi , to the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, Delhi. 

* 

With reference to the copy of letter No, ITU, dated tfte 22nd April, 1932, 
from the Secretary, Tariff Boprd, Bombay, to the Chief Cotnnuwnonei, 
Delhi, encktaing therewith a copy of press communique regr anting protection 
to the Indian Textile Industry, we beg to reply to the points so far as they 
are related to us in the above communique, as under: — 

w 

1. Ye», the claim has been clearly established. 

< 2. By means of import duties. 

3. (a) Same rate of protection is required. No preference should be given 
to British goods ^ cause rf the preference to United Kingdom rs to be 
given effective protection would be impossible. Any proposals for effective 
protection to the Cotton Textile Industry on the one hand And effective 
preference to the United Kingdom on the other hand are self-contradictory 
in terms, 

(b) Adequate enhancement in rate of import duty must be made in view 
of the fact that the Indian Textile Industry is practically failing against 
fore i g n com pet i t i on. 


Enclosure No. 4. 

Copy of a letter dated the 8th July, 1982, from the Donorary Secretary , Delhi 
Piece goods Association , to the Deputy Commissioner, Delhi. 

With reference to your endorsement No. 2648-M., dated the 13th May, 
1932, forwarding a copy of a letter No. 170, dated the 22nd April 1932, from 
the Secretary, Tariff Board, to the Chief Commissioner, Delhi, arid a copy of 
the press communique issued by the Tariff Board on the 11th April regard- 
ing enquiry into Indian Cotton Textile Industry and inviting the opinion 
Of the Association thereon, J am directed to send you herewith a copy of » 
letter addressed by my Association to the Secretary, Tariff Board, which 
covers everything except your query about the handloom industry. 

In regard to this particular item my Committee is of opinion that this 
industry also deserves some protection, hut under the present circumstances 
that 15 per cent, duty suggested should automatically -give protection to 
this industry as well. 


Government of Burma 

Letter No, 118-K. 82 ( 411 ), dated the 15th August, 1982. 

Indian Cotton Tbxttlr Industry — Proposed continuance or Tarif* PROTEC- 
TION TO THE. 

* w 

With reference to your letter No. 170 of April the 22nd, 1932, I am 
directed to express the regret of the Government of Burma for the delay 
pending their reply and to forward herewith copies of the letters submitted 
'% the financial Commissioner (Transferred Subjects) and the Superin- 
tendent of Cottage Industries. It is hoped that these letters will grv© alP 
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whkfc&a Tariff Board rosuirV The Government oi fiumi 
a#»e with the views expressed fig? the two officers menti&ied- 

2. J t+ add &rt*& of * xfette In 

Bunns, there is only AHafcetU spinning Mitt And 1 he handloem industry 
is comparatively small. If Btrrmj wore a separate country, it i» doubtful 
whether .protect ion of the focal spinning and weav ing industries would be 
justified. Generally speaking, it nm^ be said that Burma exports raw 
materials and imports manufactured articles. Customs duties are required 
principally for purposes of revenue, and subject to this consideration they 
should be kept as light as possible in the interest of trade and of the 
general consumer. The heavy protective duties imposed by the Government 
of India on yarn and pieoegoods are definitely harmful to Burma, and from 
the point of view of Burma alone there can be no justification for continu- 
ing the present measure of protection. * 

3. The Government of Burma recognise however that the Tariff Board 
must look at the matter from a wider stand point. Kven so, the Govern- 
ment of Burma doubt whether the continuance ol the 1 present measure ol 
protection can be justified. A complete change has come over the situation 
since the present has gravely deteriorated and is worse now than it h m ever 
been within the memory of living man. Last year the price of paddy in 
Rangoon fell to Rs. 70 per hundred baskets, the lowest pTice for at least 
fifty years. The prices of the principal agricultural products of India 
including raw cotton dropped almost a» much. Agriculture is the principal 
industry of India and the agriculturist has suffered more than any other 
class by reason of the present economic depression. He is now seriously 
impoverished and that fact should be taken into account in framing India’s 
tariff policy. Clearly hm interests must be taken into eonmd’e ration in 
considering whether the present heavy measure of protection should be con- 
tinued to the Indian textile industry, and they should not bo sacrificed 
to those of the Bombay imHowners. It seems extraordinary that the Indian 
textile industry should require protection at all. It is one of the oldest 
industries if not the oldest industry, in India. Cotton is one of the staple 
crops of India, There is a huge market at the very doors of the industry , 
and the protection of the industry cannot bo justified by any of the prin- 
ciples laid down by the Indian Legislative Assembly in 1023. It may be 
that the industry is not flourishing at present, but (probably) the mtrrn 
reaeon is almost certainly the reduced purchasing power of tho consumer 
and the remedy obviously does not lie in increasing the price of piece- 
goods artificially against the consumer. In any case this is a particularly 
unfortunate time to raise the price of necessaries of life against him. The 
main demand for protection cornea from Bombay and it is believed that 
the Bombay mills sutler as much from the competition of up-country mills 
as from that of imported yarn and pieccgocxte. Moreover it is a point for 
enquiry how far any depression which may exist in the Bombay mill 
industry is dtie to the political turmoil created by the Bombay people 
themselves. CHarly the people of Bombay cannot be allowed to have it 
both ways. Ever since the Act of 1980 was passed the* people of Bombay, 
or a considerable proportion of them, have done their utmost to make 
Government impossible and to create conditions in which the mill mchnrtry 
could not be expected to flourish. At the same time they apply to the 
same Government, which they have been doing their best to firing down, 
to protect them at*the expense of the rest of India from the consequences 
of their own actions. The Government of Btirtna feel entitled to ask 
that this aspect of the question should be carefully examined. It seems 
to them indefensible that the people of Burma should be required to pay 
more for their qioth in order that the millowners of Bombay may be com. 
pensoted for losses for which the people of Bombay are themselves Ufgky 

* responsible*. A further point for enquiry is whether the difficulties of the 
Bombay mils are not dtr& to the fact that Bombay h no longer a stiit&bh* 
centre for a mill industry. It is a big seaport town, the cost of living fo 
very high and mill labour, while not very efficient, is comparatively expen- 
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sive. Municipal and other taxation is correspondingly heavy, and Bombay 
is far way from the sources of cotton supply. Inevitably therefor© the coat 
of production in Bombay is excessive, and that is one reason why in recent 
years there has been a tendency for c fiombay r mills to lose ground to up- 
country mills which are situated nearer the sources of cotton supply and 
nearer their markets. It is at least open to argument whether the real 
solution of the difficulties of the Bombay mills it not to transplant the mill 
industry from Bombay. V 

4. The genera) conclusion of <,he Government of Burma is that primd 
facie there is very little justification for an all round protection for the 
cotton textile industry, and that the duties on imported yarn and piece- 
goods should be purely revenue duties. If the industry is suffering 4 from 
unfair competition from Japan, due either to the depreciation of the yen 
or to unfair labour condition in the Japanese mills, the proper remedy 
wolld appear to be to paas an anti-Dumpiug Act and to take power to 
impose such additional duties as seem t-o be required solely on imports from 
Japan. 


Enclosure No. 1. 

Copy of leter No. f 0—1 .~~82 , dated the 10th June , 1982, from the 
Secretary to the Financial Commissioner {Transferred Subjects ), Burma, 
to the Secretary to the Government of Burma , Revenue Department. 

Subject : — CONTI NUANCB OK TARIFF IVIMITKCTION TO THK COTTON TKXT1LK INDUSTRY. 

1 am directed to reply to your letter No. 118-K. 32 (411), dated the 6th 
May, 1932, in which the Financial Commissioner (Transferred Subjects) was 
asked for his views, after consulting such commercial interests a<s he might 
consider necessary on the general question referred to the Tariff Board in 
Government of India, Commerce Department, Resolution No. 341-T. (150), 
dated the 9th April, 1932, concerning tariff protection for the Indian cotton 
textile industry after the expiry on the 31st March, 1933, of the duties 
imposed or extended by the Cotton Textile Industry (Protection) Act, 1930. 
Your letter mentioned that the Secretary to Government, Forest Department, 
had been asked to furnish the information required to reply to para. 2 of 
the Tariff Board’s letter No. 170, dated the 22nd April, 1932. The Finan- 
cial Commissioner has ascertained that the Superintendent of Cottage 
Industries has been asked to report regarding the hand loom industry and 
will submit his report to the Forest Ministry. 

2. The Burma Chamber of Commerce, the Burma Indian Chamber oi 
Commerce and the Burmese Chamber of Commerce have been consulted and 
a copy of the Tariff Board’s letter No. 194, dated the 9th May, 1932 
(received with your letter of the 21st May), also was sent to them. Copies 
of the Tariff Board’s letters of the 22nd April (with enclosure) and of the 
9th May were sent also to the Rangoon Trades Association fin case any of 
the members of association should wish to express their views. Two 
letters received from the Burma Chamber of Commerce in reply are 
enclosed. The opinions of the Burma Indian Chamber of Commerce have not 
yet been received. The Burmese Chamber of Oommerc^ is not prepared to 
state any views because “ the position of the cotton textile industry in 
Burma is quite different from that in India No opinions have been 
received from members of the Rangoon Trades Association. 

3, The first paragraph of the Resolution of the Government of India 
refers to an assurance given by Government to the Legislature, when the 
Cotton Textile Industry Protection Bill (Legislative Assembly Bill No. 12 
of 1930) was under consideration, that before the termination of the three- 
year period the effect of the duties on the prpduction of cotton piece- 
goods in India and on the Indian cotton textile industry would be examined 
fa a Tariff Board enquiry. 



4* TJie duties (1) at the beginning of 1930, (2) imposed or extended by 
tke # 1930 Act bud (3) the rates now in forte {ride Supplement to the Indian 
Trade Journal, dated the 17th December, 1931) are as follows: — 



• 

Tariff drubs. 


• , # 

Beginning of 
» ft»30. 

1930 Protection 
Act. 

1932. 

Cotton piecegoods — 

* 

• 



(a) plain grey - 




(i) of British manufacture 

l i per cent . ad 

! 15 per cent, ad 

25 per cent, ad 

• 

mio/ttn . 

valorem or 3$ 
annas per 

pound which- 
ever is higher. 

valorem or 4j| 
annas per pound 
whichever is 

higher. s 

(ii) not of British manufat- 

1 1 per cent ad 

20 per cent, ad 

31 f per cent, ml 

ture. 

valorem , 

tvUtrnm or 3J 
annas -per 

pound which- 
ever is higher. 

iHilnretn or 4jf 
am t tut per 

pound which- 
ever is higher. 

(b) others — 




(i) of British manufacture 

1 1 per cent . ad 

15 per cent, ad 

25 per cent, ad 


valorem . 

valorem . 

valorem. 

(ii) not of British manu- 

1 l per cent . ad 

20 per cent, ad 

31 £ per c ent, ad 

factures. 

mlorem . 

raUnvm. 

valorem . 

Cotton twist and yarn and sew- 

5 per cent ad 

5 per cent, ad 

fij per cent, ad 

ing or darning thread. 

valorem or i £ 

valorem or 1 £ 

valorem or 1 j 


annas per 

annas per 

annas per 


pound which- 1 

pound which- 

pound which- 


ever is higher. 

o\ or is higher. 

ever is higher. 

Yarns and textile fabrics, i.e. t 

lf> per cent, ad 

(No change) 

25 per cent, ad 

cotton thread other than sow- 

valorem. 


valorem. 

ing or darning thread and all 
other manufactured cotton 
goods not otherwise specified. 





The duties on cotton piece goods were raised with effect from the 1st 
March, 1931 (additional 5 per cent, on piece goods), and again from October, 
1931 (temporary surcharge of 25 per cent, of the duties). 


5. Th© Government of India Resolution of the 9th April, 1932, refers 
also to piecegoods made wholly or partly of artificial silk, and mentions 
that a very large increase has occurred since the 1930 Act in the imports 
and that the duties on such goods have been raised to the rates applicable 
to goods made wholly or partly of real silk. The duties on artificial silk 
piecegoods or mixtures at the beginning of 1930 (when they were not 
specified in the Tariff Schedule) and the duties notv in force are a» 
follows : — 


Tariff duties. 


a 

Beginning of 1930 
(yarns and textile 
fabrics — not other- 
wise specified). 

1932. 

* 

Artificial silk piece-goods — 

(i) Ajki facial silk goods r^piired for 
medical purposes. 

(ii) Artificial ail k^raix tares 

* (iii) Artificial silk piece-goods and other 
manufactures of artificial silk not 
otherwise specified. 

15 per cent. ad 

valorem . 

15 per cent, ad valo- 
rem. 

15 per cent, ad 

valorem . 

25 per cent. ad 
valorem. 

34f per cent, ad 

valorem * 

50 per cent. ad 

valorem * 





Ohm dniies on artificial sili piecegoods add “ mixtures ” were rrOsed to 
the same rate* at the duties on real silk and ml »dk ini*ium with oflect 
item tk» dm Sefrmm, 1ML *• ' ... ' 

' * 6 : According to the summary of the foreign sea-borne trade of British 

India in the calendar year 1031, which was published at pages 728 et seq 
of the Indian trade Journal of the 10th March, 1932, there was a very 
great decline of imports of cotton niece goods in 1931, and a smaller decline 
in imports of, yarn. • 

Decrease of 1931 imports 
as percentage of 1930 
imports. 

Quantity Value r 

Cotton piecegoods ... 40*8 19*1 

Cotton twist and yarn . 0*25 20*7 

Nevertheless the luminary remarks that imports of “white goods M from 
Japan and of twist and yarn from China increased in quantity in 1931. 

7. Imports of artificial silk piecegoods are not mentioned iu the sum- 
mary, unless they are included in silk piecegoods, which are shown as 
having decreased by Rs. lfifc lacs. Imports of piecegoods made of cotton 
and artificial silk on the other hand increased by 53*7 per cent, in quantity, 
though only by 3*9 per cent, in value. The quantity (83 million yards) of 
artificial silk and cotton mixtures imported in 1931, is 16*2 per cent, of the 
decrease (512 million yards) of imports of cotton piecegoods in that year. 

8. The following table from statistics published in the Bombay Labour 
Gazette and probably obtained under tbo Cotton Industry (Statistics) Act, 
1926, give information about production of manufactured cotton goods in the 
Bombay Presidency, Bombay City and Ahmedabad: — 


Yarn ( thousand a of pounds)- -years ending Slst March. 

*v . 



1926*27. 

1927-28 

1928-29. 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

1931-32. 

Bombay* Presi- 
dency, 

512,022 

419,840 

329,855 

407,288 

475,944 

499*231 

Bombay City 

344,859 

318,747 

153,753 


270,9(81 ! 

292,843 

Ahmedabad 

1 05,908 

11 1,112 

116,718 

1 135.107 

137,107 

137,830 

TVoven goods ( thousands of pounds) — years ending 

Slst March . 

Bombay Presi- 
dency. 

4*7,283 

421,591 

i 234,057 

j 

376,413 

392,057 

419,054 

Bombay City . 

265,119 

265,937 

122,077 

197,914 

213,038 

241,047 

Ahmedabad 


111,409 

121,833 

133,528* 

♦ 

137,776 

135,819 


The year 1926-27 was a record year for yarn production in Indiap milk. 
The production in the complete year 1931-32 s^ms likely to surpass all 
records both for yarn and woven goods, notwithstanding the very severe 
general depression of trade, * 

In an article published is the Indian Trad* Journal (27th Aftgefct, 
on the Cotton Textile Trade of the Bombay Pmidettcy, 1999-31, t.4., for the 
official year ending the 31st March, 1931, it is stated that the local 
production of epttofc piecegoods recorded, an advance of about 4 per ©eat. 
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• 

ovpr the previous year's wording. There was, however, a considerable 
’decrease <St minion* yards) m exports owing to foreign wnpatetien in the 
bayteg countries (chiefly. Qjtif Poffl* and East Africa). The decrease in 
Indian exports of eotton pieoegoods appears to have been retarded during 
1031 since "the above mentioned summary of sea-borne trade states (page 
732 ? Indian Trade Journal, dnfrd the lUth March, 1932) that the ship- 
ments fall only faom 103 million yards to 99 million yards m 1981 (calendar 
year). The export trade in cotton J r arn is described in the above men- 
tioned article on the Bombay Cotton Textiles Trade in 1930-31 as having 
been in an unsatisfactory condition owing (among other things) to com- 
petition of cheaper foreign yarns and high tariff walls in consuming coun- 
tries; but the exports of yarn fell by only about 7 per cent, compared with 
1929-30. In the calendar voar 1931 compared with 1930 the decrease of 
jarn exports was 4'3 per cent. 

9. There has been a remarkable increase in the import* of raw cotton 
from Konya, the United States of America and Egypt. According to the 
Bombay report (above mentioned) the quantity rose *f rom 24,000 tons in 
1929-80 to 58,000 tons in 1930-31 * and the summary of sea-borne trade of 
British India mentions that raw cotton imports rose from 37,Q0Q tons in 
1980 to 81,000 tons in 1931. As the cotton imported from the countries 
mentioned is of longer staple than Indian cotton the increase oi imports 
suggests that the Indian mills are now less restricted than before 1930 to 
spinning the lower count*? of yarn. In the supplementary budget measures 
of September, 1931, a new duty of $ anna a pound was imposed on imports 
of raw cotton 

10. As regards prices there has been a world wide decline of commodity 
prices since the Act of 1930. The index numbers of wholesale prices in 
Calcutta printed at page 120 of the Indian Trade, Journal of the 14th 
April, 1932, shows that while the index of all commodities had fallen by 19 
j&r cent, in March, 1932, compared with June, 1930, the index of prices 
of cotton .manufactures had fallen by only 72 per cent. The prices of 
cotton manufactures continue substantially above the prices of July, 1914, 
while the general index oi all the commodities comprised libs fallen ljclow 
1014 level. The liomfxt}/ Labour Gazette index number of wholesale prices 
recovering a smaller range of commodities) similarly shows increasing diver- 
gence of the price index of cotton manufactures from the general price index 
in the period from June, 1930 to March. 1932 (Ti&mhay Labour Gazette, 
April. 1932, page 840). Cotton manufactures fell by 3*9 per cent, while the 
general index fell 11*3 per cent. Raw cotton on the other hand, the price 
of which had fallen abruptly in June, 1930, according to the Calcutta 
index, had risen b\ about 23 pa l cent, and according to the Bombay 
index by no less than 2 2'2 per cent., though ‘still much below' the general 
index number. It appear*, that the cotton milling induatiy enjoys a 
favourable position as regards prices of its manufactures for tho Indian 
market, though foreign competition is likelv to compel it to reduce it* 
prices for they export trade The much less favourable position in the 
Calcutta and Bombay indexes of wholesale price* of tb* other commodities 
produced in India suggests that the maintenance of the relatively high 
prices of cotton manufactures is burdensome to those consumers in India, 
who do not share in the henoiit of the tariff protection of cotton manu- 
factures. The indexes of the cost-' of living of tho labouring closes in 
Bombay and Rangoon suggest the same conclusion. 

11. The first question referred to the Tariff Board in para. 3 of the 
Government of India Resolution of the 9th April, 1932, is whether the 
claim pf the Indian oatten textile industry to protection has been estuh- 
lishad. Tfee Financial Oommi«iioncr thinks that it in postulated that jftt* 
Government of India is bound by the Resolution adapted by the Legtabt- 

* tiv* Assembly on the lfitb February, 1923, to acceptance of u propose 
tkw that the fiscal polio/ of the Government of India may legitimately be 
directed towards fostering the development of industries in India M , and 
that it is intended that the Tariff Board should examine subject to that 



postulate the question whether cotton milling is a suitable industry to* be 
protected by fiscal measures. All relevant considerations (not excluded by 
the postulate) are to be taken into account including part (b) of the 
Resolution of the 16th February, 1923. 

$■» ^ 

12. It is evident that part (v) of the Resol ift ion of the 16th February, 
1923, in so far as it relates to tfye * J safeguard suggested in para. 97 
of the Report of the Fiscal Couignission ” is not relevant to this enquiry. 
The Indian Fiscal Commission (1921-22) suggested in para. 97 of its 
report that the Tariff Hoard should satisfy itself that the industries seeking 
protection — 

(1) possess natural advantages; 

(2) are unlikely to develop without the help of protection; and 

(3) will eventually be able to face world competition unprotected. 

Those criteria assume that only nascent industries will seek protection. 

13. A description of the development of the cotton milling industry’ in 
India is given at pages 134 to 141 of Cotton’s Handbook of Commercial 
Information for India (2nd Edition, 1924). The first cotton mill in India 
was started in 1838 and the first mill in Bombay in 1853. The industry 
developed without fiscal protection. In 1894 it received the protection ot 
a 5 per cent, ad valorem import, duty unbalanced by any excise duty in 
respect of yarn of counts not above 20; but that slight protection was 
removed in 1890: and then no fiscal protection was given again till 1917, 
when the import duty on manufactured cotton was raised from 3] per cent, 
to 7} per cent, ad valorem while the excise duty on products of Indian 
cotton mills remained at 8$ per cent, (pages 18-19 oj> ait.). By that time 
there were 267 mills employing 277,370 persons with 110,812 looms and 
0,070,162 spindles, and value of the exports of manufactured cotton was 
nearly 9 millions. It is evident that the Fiscal Commission's 2nd arid 3rd 
criteria have no application to this great industry. 

14. The Indian cotton milling industry lias in recent years received 
fiscal protection as regards the removal in 1925 of the excise duty, the 
Financial Commissioner thinks, mainly liecau.se removal of that duty had 
become an object of Indian national pride, and as regards the temporary 
enhancement of duties in 1930, } vocalise (according to the statement of 
objects and reasons of Legislative Assembly Bill No. 20 of 1930) the 
industry had not been able since the war to re-adjust its internal organisa- 
tion to an extent sufficient to enable it to meet severe competition from 
other countries, where re-organisation had already taken place. The protec- 
tion given in 1930 was described (ibidem) as an emergency measure “ to 
give the industry temporary shelter and time to reorganise itself and 
increase its efficiency } \ The only criterion applied in that case seems 
to have been one which was suggested in para. 100 of the Fiscal Com- 
mission’s Report-- the case of an industry in need of protection as a result 
of some temporary* deterioration or atrophy. The Financial Commissioner 
has no information whether reorganisation has been carried out and efficiency 
increased, 

15. The special Tariff Board appointed in 1926 in its report (January, 
1927) thought that the cotton milling industry in India was depressed and 
came to the conclusions (1) that the depression urns largely due to causes 
not peculiar to India but world wide in their operation. (2) that in India 
the depression had been much more acutely felt Bombay than [% other 
centres and* (8) that this state of affairs w ? as due partly to causes for 
which the millovrners themselves iverc responsible and partly to competi- 
tion of mills in other parts of India and partly to competition from 
Japan. The Japanese competition was considered to he unfair* because^ 
Japanese factory legislation at that time permitted employment of women 
at night. On the strength of this nn fairness of competition of Japanese 
goods the ad valorem duty of 5 per cent, on imported cotton yarn was 
made subject to a minimum of 11 annas per pound to give the Indian 
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IMiistry moot protection. This 'precedent * of 1927 adds another criterion 
to those on which th$ grant of protection has been based in India. The 
last mentioned protection wAs extended by the Cotton Textile Industry 
(Protection) Act, 1930, though the employment of women at night in 
Japan had been prohibited^ by law (in 1929) this time because in China, 
though a* law had^been promulgated prohibiting child labour and employ- 
ment of women at night no evidence was forthcoming that any steps had 
been taken to make this law effective (S&iternent of Objects and Keatons 
of Legislative Assembly Bill No. 12 of 1930). The Financial Commissioner 
has not seen any evidence as to competition of manufactured cotton goods 
from ^Ch in a with the products of Indian cotton mills. 

16. It is evident that the industry has since 1930 enjoyed further great, 
advantages both from the later increase of import duties, which were imposed 
on account of the need of Government for revenue and not for the purpose 
of protecting the industry, by the. Indian Finance Act, 1931, and the 
Indian Finance (Supplementary and Extending) Act, 1-481, and from other 
undesigned circumstances. The following remarks on this subject were made 
in the article oil India at page 29 of the Extra Supplement to “ The 
Economist of the 13th February, 1932 ”:-- 


‘ k ( 'o m m t> rc ini 11 i s t o /*»/ of 1 (hi 1 . 

One outstanding effect of the slump in the imports has been to force 
the Government of India, for budgetary reasons, to raise import duties 
far beyond protectionist requirements, and in recent months imports from 
countries still on the gold standard have been further restricted by the 
incidence of an adverse exchange In relation to cotton piecegoods. . . 

. . . further experience confirms previous calculation that the complete dis- 
appearance of the import trade is only ft matter of erecting sufficient mills in 
India to meet domestic requirements. A number of new mills are under 
construction; and others arc planned and will be proceeded with as soon 
as capital is available. The joint effects of economic and political influences 
on the import trade in cotton piecegoods are reflected in the appended totals 
covering the eight months ended November.” The totals of the table 
referred to are for piecegoods of all kinds from all .sources 



Million 

Value 


yards. 

in c fores. 

1929 

1 ,244 

33 

1930 

067 

151 

1931 

517 

n 


According to a tabular statement printed as a supplement to the Italian 
Trade Journal of the 19th November, 1931, 17 cotton milling companies were 
registered in tl^j five months April to August, 1931. The Financial Com- 
missioner has not been able to find complete returns of companies registered 
in 1930, 1931 and 1932. 

17. Mr. Dunn thinks that the claim to protection cannot ho established 
on the facts so far as his information goes. The protection, which the 
Indian cotton mills nave enjoyed since 1917 has been burdensome to con- 
sumers in India- and the country does not appear to have received advan- 
tages compensating for that burden. If the high rates of import duties 
now in $orce are continued the Government of India is likely to lose revenue, 
by the cessation of imports of manufactured cotton : and the longer these 
rates continue tl\e greater the disturbance of business and dislocation of 
employment that would result from withdrawal of this protection. Complete 
4withdraw$l of fiscal protection would involve re-imposition of excise duties 
so long as revenue is raised from manufactured cotton goods. The cotton 
excise was so unpopular that it probably cannot now be re-imposed. In 
Mr. Dunn’s opinion the best step to take now would be to reduce the import 
duty to the general rate for imports. 



J$. £b rpgprdt the second question in para. 3 of the Government of Ipdia 
R^eolutien fifths 0tb AprlJ,'l932 # Financial Commissioner think* it 
$$$7 to consider other forms of protection than import duties since be is of 
opinion that the cotton milling industry ought not tp be protected to the 
detriment of the consumers, A$ regards the 3rd question Mr. Dunn thinks 
thjftt unless India can secure some advantage* in the negotiations at the 
Ottawa conference by admitting goods from the United ^Kingdom 4 at lower 
rates of duty than goods from $thef countries there is no sufficient reason 
for such discrimination. 


Letter No. H. 9 j £76, dated the 21 at May, 1932, from the Secretary, bun} in 
Chamber of Commerce. Ban goon, to the Financial Commissionci, 
f (Transferred Subjects), Burma, Itangoon . 

VWpOHKD CONTI M:^N< K OF THE TARIFF PROTECTION OF THE CO'l'TQS TEXTILE 

Inuistrv. 

i am directed to refer to ynur letter No. 565 308/01/32, dated the 14th 
May, 1932, and to send you the enclosed copy of a letter which the Chamber 
1ms addressed to the Tariff Board in connection with the above subject. 
This Chamber has no comments to make in connection with the subject 
of the handloom industry. 


Copy of tetter dated May 21st, 1932, from the Secret ary, Burma Chamber of 
Commerce , Itangoon, to the Secretary, Tariff Board, Old Custom House, 
Bombay. 

Cotton Textile In mis try (Protection) Act, 1930. 

I am directed to refer to the Government of India, Department of Com- 
merce, Resolution No. 341-T. (150), dated the 9th April, by which Govern- 
ment referred to the Tariff Board for examination the question of the effect 
on the Indian cotton textile industry of the duties imposed bv the above 
Act. 

2. In para. 3 of the above mentioned Resolution, the Government of 
India divide into three the lines on which the Tariff Board are requested 
to make their recommendations. The initial question, whether the claim of 
the Indian cotton textile industry has been established, governs all the 
others, and it is one on which this Chamber is unable to express any 
opinion, not being in possession of the data which will he submitted to the 
Board. The Chamber also does not desire to express any opinion in 
regard to the second question. 

3. In regard to question 3 (a), the Chamber is of opinion that Lanca- 

shire goods (apart from greys, which are protected at** present to the 
exclusion of Lancashire Grovs) do not compete to any extent against the 
indigenous production, and this is especially applicable to the finer cloths 
such as lawns, jnoconets, mulls and fancy styles, including prints. A 
preference could he granted in pieeegoods of United hjpngdoin manufacture, 
made of yarns above. 40s counts, without any appreciable detriment to the 
indigenous industry. * 

4. As regards question 3 (b) (Hi) A — Yarns, the Chamber’s information 
is that few Indian mills spin to higher counts *than 30 s, and whffst there 
are isolated oases where 40s are spun output of those counts are negligible 
and the (Chamber is given to understand that the use *f imported cotton 
wpuld be necessary to give satisfactory results in spinning 40s. It is there- 
fore the opinion of the Chamber that there t is no need for *any du<$ 
protecting the Indian industry against varus of United Kingdom manu- 
facture pi 40s counts and above, and that if any protection is afforded, 
then a preference Can be given to the United Kingdom goods. 
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ter No . A. SSI f 476, dated the $Oih May, 19S2 t from the. Secretary , 
Burma Chamber of* Commerce, Rangoon, to the Secretary to the 
Financial Commissioner {Transferred Subjects), Burma , Rangoon. 

Proposed conti m anck of tm# Tariff Protection to thk Cotton: Tkxtii.k 
* iNOrtSTR^. 

I am directed to rider to your letter >To. 5fi8~571/f>l — 32, dated the 
25th May, asking for the views of this Chamber on a point raised in a letter 
from the Tariff Hoard, namely, the effect, if any, on the handloom weaving 
industry of the existing import duties on artificial silk yarn ami piece- 
goods . 

In reply, I am directed to say that this Charul»er has not sufficient* 
data on the handloom weaving industry to enable it to form any opinion 
ns to the effect on that industry of the import duties referred to. 


Enclosure No, 2. * ■ # 

Copy of letter No. SjS/W. 5, dated the 14th June, 1032, from the Superin- 
tendent of Cottage Industries , Ibnigoon, to the Secretary to the. Govern- 
ment of Burma, Forest Department % Rangoon. 

In reply to your endorsement No. 1G4~ 0, dated the 10th May, 1932, 

and memorandum No. lls-K. 32 (411) of Government of Burma, Revenue 
Department, dated the 21 4 May, 1932, 1 have the honour to submit here- 
with a report containing the information asked for. The information asked 
for in the Revenue Department memorandum is incorporated in the same 
report, with that asked foi* in your endorsement. 

2. The information has been compiled by the Principal of the Saunders 
Weaving Institute at Amnrnpuru. I have been unable to submit his original 
report as f had to communicate frequently with him by telegram, as some 
portions had been omitted and others were rather confused. The credit for 

, the compilation of this report should go to Mr. Maude. 

3. I regret that the reply is ovei due but this was unavoidable ns the 
information required took a considerable time to hunt out, and the report 
has been completed as soon as it could he possibly done. 


/ n formation ashed far in Utter No. 170 , doted the 22nd April. 1032. from 
the Secretary fit the Tariff Board . to the. Chief Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Bur mo. Ran goon . 

Pam. S— Uwl<# normal conditions the natural effect of y»e Indian Tariff 
Cotton Yarn Amendment Act. 1927, on the handloom industry would have 
l>eeu to increase the prices of foreign yarn and proportionately increase 
the prices of handloom cloth woven from that yarn, or reduce the produc- 
tion of those* varietiesiof hand woven cloth if higher prices for these were 
not obtainable. The Texl ile Industry < Protection ) Act. 1930. in the same 
circumstances would. <W» the other hand, hare increased the prices of foreign 
cloth and given an impetus to the indigenous industry. However the prices 
of yarn, foreign as well as* Indian, have not gone up. On the contrary 
they have gone down and have a tendency to go down further. From 
inquiries made, it js learned that the prices of imported cloth did not go 
up, till the beginning of this calendar year; on the contrary they went 
d<*rn. . 

The import duty on cotton piece goods was. however, introduced only in 
1930. The effect of the duty could further be examined and judged from 
the figures of 1,931-32 which are not available at present. Sufficient time has* 
also not^elapsed ' since the duty was raised by the second finance act 

COTTON TEXTILE 


II 
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referred to in para, 2 of Government of India Resolution No. 341-T. (150), 
dated the 9th April, 1932, and wfclbh has caused* a alight rise in prices 
of foreign cotton cloths. 

The production of hand looms in the province has decreased during the 
last four -years. This may be attributed te« general rate depression, the 
reduced purchasing power of the agriculturists and chiefly to the imports, 
of large quantities, of cheap cloth, especially from Japan and in spite of the 
Cotton Textile Industry (Protection) Act, 1930. 

Considering the alwve factors and the small proportion of foreign yarn 
used by the ha ltd loom weavers of this province fas per statement of yarn 
imports given under (r) below j w hen compared with the use of Indian yarn 
which is free of duty, it is possible that the handlootu industry has been but 

little affected by the Acts. The prime causes of the decrease* in the hand- 

loom industry cannot 1>e said to be due to the two acts. The imposition 
of duty on imported foreign yarn introduced, by the Indian Tariff Cotton 
Yarn Amendment Act ban, however, added a small bin den to the hand- 
loom weaver who uses such yarn without any balancing compensation to him 
because lie has not been able to get more advantageous prices for bis 

product, on the raw material for which he has to pay this duty. On the 

contrary owing t% the continued import, of cheap foreign cloth, the price 
he gets for his products is les* than before, moreover as far as this province 
of Burma is concerned, it derives no benefits ;m little oi no indigenous 
spinning is done f except by Messrs Steel Brothers’ Spinning Mill at 
Mvingyan). The safeguard whieb the two nets were introduced to provide 
is as yet unnecessary. The burden of the import duties imposed by the 
two acts falls ontthe consumer of this province without auv compensation 
either to him or to the province, the revenue thus obtained being payable 
to the Central Government and not to the local Government of Burma. 

In addition to the above a considerable amount of silk and artificial 
silk is woven on handlooms in this province. The import duty on arti- 
ficial silk yarn too has had hut little effect upon the handloom industry. 
The same factors are present here a* in the case of cotton, the result has 
been similar and the effects of the Acts are not what one would ordinarilv 
have anticipated. 

Table thawing the qvontitipx <trul rosfs of intfmrft of mtifiaal sill (i/orn) 
tivring thr 'flee year* putting 19*I0~V. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Cost. 


lbs 

Rs. 

1926-27 

26,087 

43.341 

1927-28 

87.072 

1,5».W5!) 

1928-29 

181.090 

„ 2.74.56(1 

1929-30 •* 

335,425 

4,25.720 

1930-31 

31 1 .089 

3.74.620 


The quantities and costs of imports of artificial yilk yarn in the above 
table indicate that in apite of the import duty, the use hv handloom weavers 
of artificial yarn has much increased. The price* of both the raw and 
finished products too have not gone up. On the contra rv t.hev have both 
come down. r 

The information asked for by the Tariff Board is given below : — 

G) (a) According to the statement prepared at the time of the census 
m 1921, the number of handlooms including primitive (gvjit) dooms n.<s 
669 , 473 . 

(b) The number of persons who at the time of the census of 1921 were 
mtptned as weavers and whose main or subsidiary occupation was silk- or 
TtJtttfn weaving, was 141,619. 
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N«*b (l). — Comparing the nuuil>er ui hatidlooms ami the number uf 
* weavers a discrepancy would appear bctayen these two figures. The probable 
explanation for this is that in*Bmma there is a huge number ot persons 
who have looms but do weaving in their spare time just tor their family use. 
Weaving to them is neither a main # nor subsidiary occupation and as such 
it is possibj^ that tl^y were ifot returned as weavers. * 

None (2). — The above information wits collected for the census eleven 
years ago. The census report for 1931 is n8t yet published and no other 
figures are available. 

(r) faking the figure of cotton yarn imports for the year 19§7-28 wh< n 
it was at its highest, doting the live years ending 19110-31 and allowing for 
local production (chiefly yarn produced by the Myingyun spinning mill) and 
export by land to China, the annual approximate maximum production <>b 
finished cotton cloth on imudlooins would conic ' to about 45,000,000 yards. 
Production, for the year 1930-31 winch is the latest year for which the 
figures of imports are available would amount bv simitar calculation to 
about 32,000,000 yards of (loth. 

Note. The above is based on the recognised assumption of 3 yards of 
full width cloth to one pound of yarn hut is calculated on a safer ami 
lower basis in view of the coarse yarn used. If anything production will 
he more rather less than the figures given. The narrow cloth more usually 
woven in Burma has for the snip 1 of comparison been converted in the 
process of calculation into full width cloth. 

(ii) The principal el as- ot cotton cloth woven l»v handloovn weavers is 
hmgyi cloth. Course (doth for shirting, coating or blanket, purposes is also 
woven to a lesser extent. Direct competition in the market between these 
classes of cloth, with mill made or imported articles is not great because 
much of the weaving don villages is done for purely local domestic 

use, There* is however keen indirect competition, as foreign and Indian mill 
made substitutes are replacing the indigenous articles. A few years ago 
one rarely saw a Barman in “ shorts " unless of the ty pe peculiar t«> the 
country and worn beneath the lungvi Nowadays on every side one sees 
hoys clad in ki shorts of English cut and made from cheap imported 
foreign cloth — generally blue. 

<iii) Tim only classes >f ehd.li which are* typically Burmese are in the 
lungvi c lass. The following table* shows the Manufacturing costs as weft as 
other details: 


Ty]>c of Lungvi. 

Cotton — 

Coarse * . 

Medium . 


Cost of raw Onftt of 
m« term 1 manuf ac - 
annas turn annas 
}#er yard. j>er yard. 


Helling 
price aimais 
per Vard. 


2 3 # ft 

4 4 10 


Fine ..... 6 ft 16 

Cotton and artificial silk mixed 5 5 12 


Cotton and rtail silk mixed 10 10 24 


Pyre silk . 16 to 32 16 to 32 40 to 80 


Excluding silk lungvi a which are rerv variable the total cost of raw 
material used in a “year is estimated to be 50 lakhs and the total cost of 
msyiufaetimng them is estimated *:o be about 75 lakhs. 

(iv) As remarked in the reply (ii) the only class of cloth woven by hand- 
loom weavers in Burma which is comparable to some extent with Tndian mill 
made of foreign imported cloths is the doth made for lungy is. Even this 
comparison won’t be much of a guide to ascertain the extent of corn pet i- 

* H 2 
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fcion because the qualities of the imported and local made articles differ* 
very much. w 


Kind. 

1929. 

1930. 


1931. 


1932. 


Rfi. A* P. 

ItS. 

p. 

ItS. A. 

p. 

Rs. A. P. 


(a) Fine 

quality. 






Burmese (baud made) 

. 2 12 0 

2 8 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 1 7 

Indian (do.) . 

.280 

2 2 

0 

1 

15 

0 

1 12 0 

Indian%iili 

.18 0 

1 5 

7 

1 

4 

0 

1 4 0 

Japan 

.10 0 

0 13 

7 

0 

12 

0 

0 13'" 7 

Holland 

.208 

1 14 

8 

1 

12 

0 

1 14 8 

England 

,200 

1 13 

7 

1 

12 

10 

1 13 7 


(6) Coarse 

quality. 






Burmese (han 1 made) 

.14 0 

1 0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 10 5 

Indian (do.) 

.14 0 

1 2 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 12 0 

Indian mill 

. 0 13 4 

0 10 

0 

0 

9 

4 

0 9 4 

Japan . f 

.10 0 

0 14 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 12 0 

Holland 

.14 0 

1 0 

8 

0 14 

8 

1 0 8 

England 

. 1 11 2 

1 8 

10 

1 

6 

5 

1 8 10 

The above prices arc per 

lungyi (2 ysrds bv 

44 " 

or 

4 > 

'urds 

by 22"). 


(v) The kinds of yarn used by weavers in Burma are: 

(a) The Indian (mill made).-- This is all single yarn, the hulk of 
which is up to 20s, some from 21s to 30s and a little above 
30s. 

(h) Foreign .— his is imported in all varieties, single yarn grey, 
bleached and coloured up to 50s and over, and twisted and 

mercerised yarn of 2/42s, 2/64s and 2/84s. 

(c) Very little hand spun yarn is produced or used. 

The nett imports of Indian (mill made) and foreign yarn into the 

pro v i ii e e . — A p p rox i m ate proportion in which the different varieties art* 

imported and their present prices arc given below in Tables I f,' ill and 

IV '<* 

Tahlk If, Showing the nett imports of cotton 'gar ns of Indian (mil!) and 

foreign manufacture imjHrrtrd into Jiurvut during the tier years ending 
l9J0-pj and the proportion of each to the total imports . 

I mport from fndia>. Import from foreigu^cmuitriapk. * 


Year. 


Proportion 

* 

Proportion 

Total nett 

Lbs. 

total 

import. 

Lbs. 

or tn^al 
import. 

* iinjiMirt. 

1&26-JSI . 

151,51.505 

84-36 

28,09.244 

15*64 

179,60,749 

1927-28 . 

157,20.126 

86-98 

23.53,671 

13*02 

180,73,797 

1928-29 . 

97,25,926 

85*13 

16,90,736 

» 14-82 

114,16,662 

1929-30 , 

128,82,065 

87-78 

17,94,296 

12-22 

146.76,361 

1930-31 

121,59,129 

89*24 

14,66,735 

' 1076 

1 36,25,864 

Not*. — T n 

addition to 

the above 

imports of yarns into the 

provi nee-— 


( 1 ) little yarn is produced in the province itself at the spinning 
mill at Myingvan which is estimated at about 1,500,000 lbs*, 
while 

(2) some is exported to China by overland route which is' estimated 
„ approximately at 4,500,000 lbs. Whatever quantity remains 

after allowing for (!) and (2) is exhausted by handloom weavers 
and will give an idea of the extent to which the handloom 
industry of the province is engaged in cotton manufacture. 
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HIT — Showing the approximate %rroportions of the different varieties 
of Indian and foreign yarns imported into Burma during five years 
aiding 193Q~$1. « •« 



Kinds of counts. 

1926 27. 

1927-28. 

1928 29. 

19294)6. 

1930 31. 

(1) 

Indian ^imU) — ^ 

1-2 (grey) .... 

7743 

70*93 

71*30 

• 

73*34 

74*26 


2 -30s 

14*10 

18*24 

24-20 

22*21 

18*80 


Above 30s (grey), coloured 
a|jdl unspecified descrip- 
tion .... 

8*41 

4*83 

4 '50 

♦ 

445 

0*95 

(2) 

Foreign — 

l-20s (grey and coloured) . 

14-91 

29 42 

10*82 

17*00 

u-v! 


2 1 s-30s (grey and coloured) 

16*73 

15*10 

18*04 

17*00 

18*12 


Above 30s (grey, bleached 
and coloured and unspeci- 
fied description) 

30*72 

24*78 

• 

22-11 

10*82 

10*08 


Twisted (grey, bleached, 

coloured and mercerised) 

37-65 

30-64 

43*03 

49*18 

50*78 


Notk. — T he proportions should 

# be taken 

as approximate 

because 

.* — 


(1) proportions in foreign Varus ure obtained from direct imports into 

tho province and do not include figures of* re-export ami 
imports by coastal routes, 

(2) proportions in Indian varus are obtained from import figures and 

do not include figures of re-export. Figures of re-exports n*£ 
< 1) and (2) and of imports by coastal rputesan (1) could not be 
included because the different kinds ofc&yarn are not recorded 
separately in the sea-borne trade statement. 

The table wifi however give a fair idea of the proportions of imports of 
different varieties of yarns. 


TaiilIc rV. ■ -ifhnirhuj the pricey of diffPr^t* varieties of cotton yam ^ 


fount . 

H 

| Price in 
January, 
1932.“ 

! > rict‘ on 
25th Mav, 
1932. 

Ter 

bundle 

of 

Hi: MACKS. 


t 

K 1U. 

! ■*' A 

Us. 1 a. 

Ihs. 


fits 

[ndia-n 

* a 12 

3 1 

10 

Trices <>P yarns of similar 

i<Us 

rv>. 

# 4 4 

3 12 

10 

counts of foreign tifeuu- 
facturo con Id uofc bo 
ascertained. 

20^s 

Do. 

0 r> 8 

5 0 

10 


24 1* 1 

’ Do. 

5 \% 

o 4 

10 

- 

26s 

Do. .• 

5 12 

5 8 

10 


*30s 

• Do. 

4 4 

• 

3 12 

5 


49s 

Do. . | 

4 12 i 

4 8 

5 

- 
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Tabwi IV — contd. 


(Uniat. 

Make. 

Price in 
January, 
1932. 

Pride* on 
25th May, 
1932. 

4 

i f* er 
bundle j 
of 

Remarks. 

' 


Ks. a. 

Bs. A. 

lbs. 

(• * 

2/42*. grey 

4 

•I uttftndsft 

i 

k 

9 0 

8 2 

10 

Prices of yarns of similar 
counts of English manu- 
facture could rot he 
ascertained. 

2 /42s, 

* b hatched. 

Do. . i 

9 12 

,>* 

8 12 

10 


2/644, 

mercerised, 

a 

IV). 

c> 

P 

ft T2 

(> 14 

‘ • f) 


2/8 4s, 
mercerised. 

Do. . 

I ) 4 

10 8 

f> 


2/60», 

bleached. 

English . 

14 12 

14 0 

i 

10 

* 



* (vi) Though li|md 8pimuiu£*is still done In a few places the total produc- 
tion is very little and is not worth taking into consideration. 

■* (vii) Considering the small pi%portion of foreign yarns used by- handioom 
weavers of this province as compared with the Indian mill made yarn 
^tohich will remain free of duty, a small import duty on foreign yarn will 
not seriously affect the *h and loom industry; at the same time it will be a 
further burden upon *5(pe handioom weaver who uses foreign yarn. Owing 
to the import of cheap mill made and foreign cloth the handioom 

weaver is already badly h4t*and economically is in a depressed condition. 
The import duty however small will l>c felt by him and Is prejudicial to 
his interests as owing to competition and changing customs as to dress he is 
not likely to get any higher price for his product to compensate him for the 
dutv he will have to pay on it$#rnw materials and which, duty %$)1 bring 
hiniPna indirect benefits as it 1H1 goes trt^t-he Central Government. 

In connection with the protective duty it is of interest to consider that 
as fur as the imports of yarns in this province are concerned, the bulk of 
Indian yarns imjKuted is of coarse varieties whereas the bulk of foreign 
yarjjs ipported consists of yarns of finer counts, twisted and mercerised 
yarns and coloured yarns, which the Indian mills do qgt produce at market. 
Kveu in India the imports of %>arne|^ounts from forlRgn coumriw Ts small 
us compared with the imports of finofr counts and twisted, mercerised and 
coloured yarns (vide Tahhft. VI of Tariff Bo^;d IfapoA , pag#*35). The 
production of IHtdian mills is mostly limited coarib yarns and they do 
present at lensi, either manufacture or market the kinds of yarns 
imported from foreign countries. The import duty on these kinds of yams 
Asides l>eing a burden on the handioom weaver, do#s not give real protec- 
tion to the Indian mill industry. If duty is placed on foreign yarn it 
should be only upon varieties which the Indian mills produce or market. 
If the imposition of duty is intended to encourage Indian mills to produce 
filter varieties of yarns the question of subsidy should be considered. 

The phief cause of depression in the handioom industry in this province 
is the import of cheap cloths, especially from Japan. % Burmese custom is 
changing into line with these imports and this is probably the same in the 
case of the handioom and mill industry in Tndia Protective dvtv on c&ith 
will therefore he beneficial and preferable to Ihe handioom weavers o*nd it 
should he *o in cast* of the Indian mill industry also which irt is intended 
po protect. 









In connection with the above the following tables are interesting: — # 

, fl) S&owing the comparison of the total quantity of yarn with the quantity 
of yam of * finer counts ftmdured by Indian mills , 
l^udutit-xon Xus. 31 » 


Year. 

of yarn 

to 40» Above 4Us, 

Total. 

• 

in India, (million lb#.) 


i 

1958-29 • 

t>48 

37 

10 

47 

1929-30 

833 / 

,46 

16 

61 

1930-31 

867 

60 

27 

87 

April to Dec., 1931 

716 

52 

25 '* 

J 7 

% 

Sharing the comparison of 

total imports of yam 

TT' 

with the m import * 

yarn of finer counts in India . 



Year 

Imports 

Nos. 3 Is 

f- 

Total. 

of yarri 

to 40% Above 40s. 


in India. 

(millionth*.) 



1928-29 

43 

19 

9b 


1929-30 

43 

20 

9 


3930-31 

29 

14 

4 

18 

April to Dec., 1931 

23 

11 

3 

14 


The tables are taken from the Indian Textile Journal of May, 1932. 
The figures in column# 3, 4 ami 5 of the second table given above are ot 
finer counts (excluding twisted, ^ercerised and coloured yarns) which the 
Indian mills do not produce or market. Whtfn these are taken into con- 
sideration the proportion, of foreign import!!! in yarns against which tin* 
Indian mills sc arcely complete, will be mpeh increased which confirm* yny 
remarks tff&t Hit* import. duty on yarns of finer counts, twisted, mercerised 
and coloured yarn and artificial silk yarn which the Indian mills do not 
produce or market besides being burden on the lumdlooni weavers, hoiudfcH 
the mill industry very little. <* 

The article from which the tables are takjgn on page ‘254 of the 
Indian Te.vt.il c Journal for May. 1932. Thogvfews expressed in the artijcle 
are different t% mine but it is because the Hrflcle favours the. protection 
of the mill industry of finlin whereas my remarks are in the interest# of 
hamlloom weavers in general and of this province in particular. 


The tgfftiicl unions of tlie above are: — ^ * . 

(1) A small protective duty *s#n cotton yarn imports may not Audi 
reduce the extent of the handloom industry, but it would lx* u burden 
on the hamlloom weaver who is already depressed and would be prejudicial 
to his interest and benefit this province nothing at all. 


(2) Protective duty on cotton yarn imports of kinds which the Indian 

mills 4° jjj>°ty»produc% or market, does not benefit them and is an unneces- 
sary burden on the mmdlonm wcavefftatfid tlfe consumer. ^ 

(3) Protective fiug^ on cotton elo& imports is Ixnieficiai to the handloom 
weaver and is liKelj^ to Misfit to the Indian mill industi^r also. Hut tln> 
relief it will give to the hajflSlooxn weaver will be according to the vAtjeties 
he produces. For the rest the duty will be a burden on the gene rat con- 
sumer. 

f4) Excepting (a) flic spinning mill at Myingyan (a European concern) 
which may benefit u f little by the protective duty on yarn and (h) the 
hamlloom industry which may get some relief in the iungyi varieties by 
the protective duty on the cotton doth, this province, unlike other Indian 
province*, lias no interest <!n the industry which it, is sought to protect. 
Excepting the little benefit which the above two (a) and (b) will receive 
hy the protective duties on yarn and doth, the burden of the duties will 
frjjjl cm the people without any compensation to the province as the 
resultant revenue does not ^return for their indirect benefit. The case of 
Burma therefore de#enu?s special consideration and this province should 
not be kududed in legislation carried out in the internets of India, 
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Government of Bengal. 

Letter No. dd ( J-T. —A.— I plated Ike %drd September } 19j%- 

t 

I am directed to refer to your letters (1) No. 170, dated the 22nd April, 
19:12, and (2) No. 194, dated the 9th May, 1932, asking for the views 
of this Government on the points mentioiled in para. 2 o£ the Press 
Communique of the 11th Aprils 1932, issued by the Tariff Board as 
well as on any other matter relating to the enquiry which, in their 
opinion, should require the consideration of the Board. Detailed informa- 
tion is also asked for regarding the position of the hand loom weaving indus- 
try in th if* province ; and the effect on that industry, if any, of to^, import 
duties introduced by the Indian Tariff Cotton Yarn Amendment Act. H>27, 
and the Cotton Textile Industry (Protection) Act, 1930, as well as of the 
existing import duties on artificial silk yarn and pieeegoods. 

2. In reply, I am to fifty that the Government of Bengal (Ministry of 
Industries) regret that they are not in a. position to offer any useful obser- 
vations on&the p&ints relating to the question of continuance of protection 
to the ImRim Cotton 'Textile Industry referred to in para. 2 of the Tariff 
Board’s Press Communique. 

3. Ah regards the detailed information asked tor on the several points 

enumerated in para. 2 of your letter of 22nd April, 1932, and in that of 
9th May, 1932, 1 am to furnish the saiqe, as far a.s practicable, seriatim, 
as below : — * 

(i) Extent of the inihiK0\f — nu-mher of wearers and of handloom * — 

approximate, estimate of ma.riwnm and present production. Tl^ handloom 

industry in Bengal iw practised mostly hv the illiterate weaving castes as a 
whole-time or part-time occupation with agriculture. depending upon a 
Rliriety of circumstances. The weavers themselves are not really in the 
position of independent ^workers. In almost all cases they are employed, 
on payment either iri vnd^or in money of a weaving charge varying from 
one anna to two and a half $unas per yard, by middlemen tnahajjans who 
dictate the kinds of wove A ifiaterials tu he produced, supply the necessary 
yarn for the purpose and take the finished product. In the circumstances 
explained above production not being continuous it is not possible to fur- 
nish a reliable estimate of maximum and present; production per Jpom per 
annum. No up-to-date statistical information relating to * the number of 
weavbrs employed and of liaiidlooms is aVnilable on which an estimate of 
the extent of the industry could he based. In the Census of 1921 over five 
lakhs of persons were returned as prosecuting the handloom industry in this 
presidency in some or othei whilst the number of hnndlooms working was 
213,806. It is understood that no such particulars were obtained in the 
last census operations. In view, however, of the impetus giv^p to the 
handloom weaving industry in %reeei^ #! ,y««ars and of wie experience of the 
provincial Department of Industries Which has made.. considerable efforts 
during the past decade towards the introductmi^pi impnm?d and up-to-date 
methods of weaving the Government, of Bengal (Minis#? of Industries) are 
inclined to the view that the extent of the industry has not decreased in 
Bengal. 

(ii) Princijml classes of cloth woven and the extent to which they com- 
pete in the market with mill product and with imparted pieeegoods. — The 
principal classes of cloth woven are w hat is known as plain woven unbleached 
as well as coloured cloth, such as plain dhutis, saris, shirtings,* coatings, 
gamchhas, chadars, lungis and mosquito curtaihs. Tn addition, at certain 
places which have a traditional reputation for the finer and higher quality 
articles, viz., Dacca, Tangail in Mymensingh and Hantfpur in Nadia, the 
production of fine goods of high quality using yarns of H)0s count a«d 
over with decorative and ornamental borders* and other effects, is still 
followed. The weavers in such localities have almost completely abandoned 
the use of imported yarns in favour of fine yarns of Indian Cotton Mill 



origin* It is the experience of the provincial Industries Department* that 
the people of Bengal still retain a preferential taste for handloom products 
more particularly for the purpos^ of clothing on ceremonial and festive 
occasions. The adaptability of the* handloom industry to vary particular 
details of its products is a factor which not only tends to keep such products 
distinct from the mass production articles of the weaving mills or imported 
piecegoods but also helps* them to evade the continual encitmohment and 
competition arising from the produces of the Indian mills. It is probable 
that the extent of this competition \vyll continually expand and it is 
believed that the popularity of mill products with the majority of the 
consumers is growing, inasmuch as the prices of the mill made goods 
generally work out to be cheaper than hand-woven products. 

fiii) Approximate cost of manufacture of typical classes of cloth . — A state- 
ment showing the cost of production of typical classes of cloth on handloom 
in Bengal is enclosed. • 

(iv) Prices realised from principal classes of doth in 1929, 1930 and 

19 dl and current prices: prices of cum partible classes of mill made and 
imported cloth at each period. — Two statements showing the selling 

price of cloth produced from handloums during 1929-32, (2) "prices of com- 
parable classes of cotton piecegoods taken from the Bombay market, art' 
enclosed. 

tv) Kinds of yarn used. Indian nr Eoreiyn- ■mill made nr hand spun - 
counts of yarn: approximate proportion in which each is used: prices of 
different knots of yarn. — It is generally believed that practically the whole 
o,l the yarn used bv the handloom weaves is now of Indian mill origin 
and it is estimated that 80 per cent, of this yarn is of 1 2s to 32s counts 
and the remaining 20 per cent, is of 40s counts and upwards. Two state- 
ments showing (I) the prices oi yarns produced by the premier cotton mill 
in Bengal, viz,, Barigalakshmi Cotton Mills, and (2) the price of J aaaticse 
and other imported cotton yarns during 1920-32 are enclosed. ^ 

(vi) A pj> commote estimate of the quantity of %and spun yarn produced in 
the province. It lias not been possible to obtain any reliable statistics of 
hand spun yarn production, but it is roughly estimated that about 180,000 
lbs. of hand spun yarn are being produced in the province annually. 

(vii) Extent to which protective duty on (a) yarn and lb) pieccyoods will 

affect the. handloom industry. It is difficult- to furnish any reliable infor- 
million on tliis point but in the opinion of the expert officer* of the pro- 
vincial Department of Industries the humllonm industry has not benefited 
from the protective duties on codon piecegoods nor lias it suffered materially 
from the protective duties on cotton yarn. The Director of industries is 
a,lso of opinion that the further expansion of the textile mill industry will 
more and more take place at; the expense of the liandloom weaving industry 
with *tho result that the handloom workers will be slowly driven to a 
position where they can only supply a local or traditional market for special 
fabrics for and conventional use or their own domestic requirements. 

(viii) Effect oft' the handloom weariny industry . if %ny, of the existing 
impart duty on artificial sill: yarn and juri eyntuf*. In Bengal artificial 
silk yarn is not used by handloom weavers. At one time such yarn was 
used to a very slight extent for the ornamentation of the borders of saris 
but during the last year or so its use lias been given up in favour of natural 
moogft silk owing V> the pressure of the Swadeshi movement. The handloom 
industry (other than the handloom silk weaving industry) in Bengal there- 
fore has not been affected by the existing import duly on artificial silk 
yarn. The natural silk # hnndlooni industry which is passing through diffi- 
culties mainly due to causes such as the inferiority of the. silk breeding 
strains and had methods of reeling would be in a worse position if the 
> market were flooded with cheap artificial silk goods. The existing duties, 
on artificial silk yarn and piecegoods, particularly the higher rates of duty 
which have been in force since September, 1931, have presumably, therefore, 
been beneficial to the bandloom silk weaving industry in Bengal. 
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* . ' ..Statement B. „ 

[Referred to in para. 3 (iii) of the letter. j 

{#) Statement showing the cost of pro&viction of typufol classes of cloth <>n 

handloom# in Bengal. 

r 

Dimension. 


8 yds. x 4iT 
8 yd>. x 43' 

30” x 12 yd*. 

30' x 12 yd*. 

44'’ x 10 yd*. 

44" >: 10 yd*. 

27' x 2 yds. 

3 yd*, x 54” 

2* yd*, x 44* 

20 yds. x 30' 

5 yds. >: 45' 
yd*. > 45' 

[Referred to in para. 3 (v) of the letter.] 

fb) Statement showing the price of Indian mill made yarn during 1929-92 
as given by tin Bengal Lujnni ( bit on Mills . 

1929. i 930. J 93 ! . 1932. 

Rs, A. Us. A. Rs. A. Rs. A. 

3 5 2 9 2 1 2 1 Per bundle of 5 lbs. 

3 9 2 13 2 5 2 5 Per bundle of o lbs. 

3 13 3 1 2 9 2 9 Per bundle of 5 lbs. 

4 0 3 3 2 II 2 11 Per bundle of fi lbs. 

4 (> 3 9 3 3 3 3 Per bundle of 5 lbs. 

[KetWrecfefto m para. 3 (v) of the letter.] 

(e) Statement showing the price of Jajxinese and other imported cotton yarns 



during J 929-92 

tak en 

from the 

f 'alcnttn 

retail 'market. 





J929. 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 






Rs. A 

Us. A. 

Rk. a. 

Rs. a. r 





20s 

5 10 

5 9 

5 4 

5 0 0 

Per bundle 

of 

10 

lbs. 

32s 

7 3 

6 15 

6 10 

6 4 0 

Per bundle 

of 

10 

lbs. 

40a 

7 12 

7 8 

7 3 

6 0 0 

Per bundle 

of 

10 

lbs. 

50h 

15 12 

15 4 

14 10 

13 0 0 

Per bundle 

of 

30 

lbs. 

90s 

8 13 

8 1 

8 0 

7 4 a 

Per bundle 

of 

10 

lbs. 

HfOs 

9 11 

9 7 

9 2 

8 6 3 

Per bundle 

of 

10 

lbs. 


[Referred to in para. 3 (iv) of the letter.] 


<’d) Statement showing the selling 

price of > 

laths pi 

ad H( 

ed 


ha nd looms 

during 1929-92. 


* 





*» 

19?9. 


1930. 

% 

1931. 


1932. 


Rs. A. 

i\ 

Rs. A. 

p. 

Rs 

A. 

P. 

Rs. A. 

1 Khadi dhuti, 8 yds. x 43" 

. ■ — - 


— 


5 

0 

0 

4 12 

2 Khadi dhuti, 8 yds. x 43" 

— 


— 

* 

2 

14 

0 

2 10 

3 Plain shirting, 36" x 12 yds. 

. 5 10 

0 

5 7 

0 

5 

4 

0 

5 4 

4 Coating, 30" x 12 yds. . 

, 6 12 

0 

0 9 

<f 

6 

0 

0 

6 6 

5 Dhuti, 44"xl0 yds. 

. 2 5 

0 

2 3 

6 

o 

0 

0 

1 13 

0 Sari, 44* x 10 yds. 

. 2 12 

6 

& 8 

0 

2 

5 

0 * 

2 2 

7 Qarnchhaf', 27" x 2 yds. , 

. 0 4 

6 

0 4 

3 

0 

4 

0 

0 4 

8 Ohftdars, 3 yds. x 54" . 

. 0 13 

0 

0 12 

0 

• 0 

11 

6 

0 10 

9 Rungis (cheeked), 2| yds. x 44" 

. 0 11 

0 

0 10 

6 

0 

9 

6 

0 

10 MnMjuito curtain. 20 yds. x 36* 

. 2 14 

0 

% 12 

0 

2 10 

or 

2 if 

11 Fine dhu&i, 5 yds. x 45" 

. 3 4 

0 

3 3 

0 

3 

i 

0 

2 15 

12 Fine sari* 54 yd*, x 46" 

. 3 10 

0 

a a 

0 

3 

6 

0 

3 1 


16s . 

20s . 

24 s . 
2 tin . 
32 


Iteml . | 

4 



ho 

30 

16*. 

32 

28 

8*. 

44 

40 

26* x 30s. 

36 

48 

36 

48 

168X20*. 

2<te\32*. 

48 

48 

28a x 33*. 

40 

32 

24* x 82s. 

48 

44 

40* x 50*. 

44 

40 

40* x 40s. 

36 

40 

32**40*. 

100 

00 

90* x 100*. 

100 

DO 

90s x 100s. 


Nfttno. S' 

Wtwtvlitg charge. 



Ks. 

A. 

J’, 


1. 

Dbufci, khadi 

0 

2 

0 

per yard 

2. 

Jibuti. kimii 

0 

2 

0 


3. 

Plain shirting 

0 

o 

6 


4. 

Coating 

0 

2 

6 

7> 

6. 

Dhuti 

1 

8 

0 

per pair 

6. 

Sari 

1 12 

0 


7. 

(iamchha . 

0 

1 

6 

per piece 

8. 

fc'hitdars 

0 

6 

0 


9. 

Limgk (chuck ml) 

0 

2 

6 

jwr yard 

10. 

Mofktuito curtain* 

0 

1 

0 

»*- 

11. 

FiiicdhtitJ 

M 

0 

0 

jH'f piece 

12. 

Kin« saris 

i. 

8 

0 

” 











STATiHwrr Of 


(llt^'erred to in p*yu. 3 (iv) of Die letter.] 


t *ot ton pi ere goods^-Af in kef 

quotations (per fb.). 

finm ba g. 



1930. 

• • 

January. 
As. p. 

f ebruary. 
As. F. 

March. 
As. p. 

April, 
As. r . 

May. 

P. 

Juiul 
A s. v. 

Longcloths, 37" x 37 § 











yds. of 9 lbs. 

14 0 

13 

3 

13 

8 

13 3 

13 

6 

13 

G 

Domestics, 24"x-18 yds. 











o£ 10 lbs. . 

11 0 

13 

3 

13 

0 

12 9 

13 

0 

13 

0 

Chadars, 50* x 6 yds. 










* 

of 21 lbs. 

Dhutis (up to y nakhi 

13 9 

13 

3 

12 

9 

12 9 

13 

0 

13 

a 

0 

border), 32 " x 9 yds. 

of 1J lbs. . 

14 3 

U 

0 

14 

0 

13 D 

13 

9 

13 

9 

Khadi, 28" x 24 yds. 






a 





■ of 7| lbs. . . , 

10 3 

9 

9 

9 

3 

9 3 

*9 

9 

9 

9 

1931. 











Longcloths, 37 * y 371 

yds. of 9 lbs. . 
Domest ick , 24 " x 4S vd s . 

11 3 

11 

3 

11 

9 

11 9 

11 

6 

11 

3 

of 10 lbs. . ‘ . 

Chadars, 50" x 0 yds. 

11 9 

11 

9 

12 

0 

11 r» 

11 

6 

11 

6 

of 21 lbs. 

Dhutis (up to y nakbi 

11 0 

11 

3 

11 

3 

11 3 

11 

3 

11 

0 

border). 32" x 9 yds. 
of 1$ lbs. . 

12 0 

12 

0 

12 

0 

12 0 

11 

9 

# 

9 

Khadi, 28" x 21 vds. 










of 7 1 lbs. . 

s 0 

% 



Not 

quoted . 





193?. 


January. 1 

February. 

March. 

April. 

Mu 

V 



As 

. r. 

As 

. r 

As, r 

As. 

r. 

A s , 

r. 

Tjongelotbs. 37" -'371 yds 

. ol 9 ll»s. 

10 

if 

1 1 

if 

12 o 

11 

0 

II 

0 

Domest ics, 24" x 18 yds. < 

of 10 lbs. 

1 1 

3 

11 

<; 

1 2 0 

1 1 

0 

10 

0 

Chadars, 50^x6 yds. of 

2\ lbs. . 

10 

9 

11 

3 

n 9 

11 

3 

10 

9 

Dhutis tup to y nakhi 

border), 










32" x9 yds. of If lbs. 


10 

9 

11 

9 

12 0 

11 

9 

n 

3 

Khadi, 2K"x21 yds. of ‘ 

?l lbs. . 




Not quoted 






ILE.IL The Nizam’s Government* 

Letter No. RfM, dated the 2nd Avgust, 1U:V2. 

With reference to your letter No. 22S, dated flu* 13th June, I have the 
honour to .send replies to your questionnaire so far as they affect the hand 
loom industry in Hyderabad, i.e., replies have been given to the questions 
in para. 9 of the fpiestionnaire. 

Answers to vajka. 9, page 5 or the circular of the Im>Jan Tariff Hoard. 

(i) Extent of the rnflvdry — number of xcenvern ansi of hand looms and 
approximate estimate of maximum and present production.-- According to 
the latest census, there are 406,881 weavers in Hyderabad, including women 
and chtfdren, who usually carry out the preparatory processes for weaving. 
A special census was also* taken of the number of handlooms and the number 
recorded was 139 ,$61. A survey 'of the lumdlooxn industry was undertaken 
during the last year and a good deal of information baa been accumulated 
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and a report will short ! y l>e published. The following is the estimated out- 
put of silk and cotton goods on handlooius during the last year: — 


Rs. 

(1) Pure silk fabrics 33,10,000 

(2) Cotton fabrics . . . " . «. * 1,71,50,000 

(3) Tussore fabrics ...... 1 ,10,000 

(4) Twisted silk fabrics ..... 37,000 

(5) Mixed labrit-s (.cotton am! silk) . 32.0-1, (MX) 

(H) Hand spun fabrics ..... 2,25,000 


2,40,37,200 


The mixed fabrics consist, chiefly of cotton with silk borders and ends. 
The value of cottor* goods made by the handloom weavers of Hyderabad 
may therefore be roughly placed at two crores. This does not include 
woollen goods, ft is estimated that 90 per cent, of the weavers weave cotton 
and mixed cotton goods. 

(ii) Priori fiat classes of cloth woven and the extent to xrhich they com- 

pete in the market with mill products and with imported, pieeeyoods . — The 
principal elates of cloth woven in the Dominions on handlnoms are as 
follow s : 

(1) Saris: chiefly cotton saris and saris with solid borders. 

(2) Cholklians or bodice 1 cloth. 

(3) Coarse dhutis. 

(4) Lungis. 

(5) Uumals. ^ 

(0) Susi cloth (striped and check cloth for women’s trousers and 
underdo! hos). 

(7) Khaddar. 

(H) Pngris and turbans. 

In addition to this, a considerable amount of silk and mixed silk cloth 
ornamented with gold and silver are produced. Jt is estimated that 70 
per cent, of the total production consists of saris and cholkhans which are 
mainly spun with 20s, 24s and 30s. Nearly all this cloth is woven with 
dyed yarn. Another 15 per cent, consists of coarse dhutis mainly of 18s 
and 20s. These have coloured borders. Again 10 per cent, consists of lungis 
and ru mats with checks and stripes, mostly woven from 24s and 30s. The 
remaining 5 per cent, consists of the other classes mentioned above. The 
(‘lasses of goods in which the Indian milks chiefly compete with the hand- 
loom industry are coarse cotton saris and coarse dhutis. foreign competi- 
tion is felt only in cotton and silk khaddar and comes mainly from the 
Japanese. 

(iii) Approximate cost of manufacture of typical classes of cloth . — The 
earnings of the weavers who worked on cotton goods during the boom period 
were about As. 8 per day, but the rate has now gone down to As. 5 to As. 6 
a day for cotton cloth. Silk weavers earn more. 

(a) The approximate cost of a pair of dhutis of 20s yarn including 
weaving and other charges is (). S. Rs. 2-6 while , the selling price ks O. S. 
Rs. 3-7 and the middleman’s profit is As. 15. 

(h) The <t.ost price of a piece of coloured check saris with silk ends and 
cross borders measuring 8 yards by 45" of 60s yarn including weaving anc]* 
other charges is Rs. 7-3. The selling price is Rs. 9. 

<c) The cost price of a coarse sari measuring 74 yards by 44* of 20e 
yam, including weaving and other charges, bi Re. 1-11-6. 
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*{d) An ordinary coarse sari, 'which. 2 or 3 years ago would cost Rs. 2-12, 
now costs Re. 1-1 ML but this cloth which was formerly sold tor Rs. 4 to 
Rs. 4-8 now sells for Its. 2- 141 to Its. 3 only. 

All these figures are Oaimmia Sicca rupees of which Rs. 7 equals Rs. 0 
British Cover runout very qpirly . • 

(iv) Prices realised for priuaiHil classes of cloth m VIM, Jfk'W and Will 

and current prices: pines of com {unable Hasses of mill made and imparled 
cloth at each period, -It is difficult to answer this query in full as figures 
are not available. A statement is attached showing the rates noted down 
in Secunderabad Custom House for mill made dhutis, saris, etc., for the 
yefti* 1 340-1 1 Fasli. Brices of local mil! made yarn and cloth vary according 
to the quality ol goods prepared by the mills. A statement is enclosed, 
which may he treated as confident ial, showing the quantity of yarn sold in 
ihs. and the value realised hv four out of the live mills now working iu*t.l»c 
State. A statement is also attached showing the value of pieeegoods and 
yarn imported for the last seven years, as well as the valine of yarn sold by 
four out of the five local mills. The fifth mill has hemi shut down for some 
years and is now only just starting work. * 

(v) Kinds of yarn used. Indian or foreign mill made or hand spun: 

counts of yarn: approximate proportion in ir/nrh each is used: prices of 
different hind * of yarn It is estimated that 75 per cent, of the yarn used 
is Indian yarn. It is practically all mill made and mostly from lf)s to 30s. 

Another 20 per cent, is estimated to be Japanese yarn from 32s to 80s and 

also mercerised and bleached vain of 2 /32s, 2 /42s and 2/K4s. Of the Indian 

vain, as will be seen from the statement attached, rather more than one- 

third i> now made in local mills. 

( vi > Extent hi which }u uteri i vc ditties (>n cotton (a) \ fain and (b) pica - 
(foods irdl affect the handloom i ndnst i y. Protect ive duties oil piecegoods 
can only assist the handloom industry. Duties on yarn on the other hand 
are disastrous for it, If there is i, free market in yarn, then the handloom 
weaver gets his yarn to the best possible advantage and is able to compete 
on hotter terms with the mills. 'Hie argument adduced in the resolution of 
the Government ol India that, as the amount of yarn imported was sum I! 
relative to that produced in India, therefore an import duty on yarn could 

not affect the handloom industry is fallacious. As long as yarn wim 

imported i re^. the threat of competition from outside compelled the mills 
to sell their yarn at prices comparable with world prices. As soon as a duly 
was imposed, they were aide to sell their yarn at higher rates, while at the 
same time, those milks which had weaving departments- and those are the 
great majority did not find the yarn more expensive to make and thus 
obtained a great advantage for their weaving departments. if the course 
of the prices ot yarn is examined before and after the imposition of the 
duty on yarn, it will he found that this view is strongly supported. This 
is the attitude taken by the Tariff Board itself in its last report and events 
have amply ju?#ified its arguments. If yarn were imported free, the Indian 
mills would not only he compelled to lower their prices but would also have 
to produce hotter yarn. At the present time in Hyderabad, Japanese yarn 
is purchased hv the weavers at a relatively higher rate for the same counts 
on account of its superior strength. The difference, in price between Indian 
and Japanese vai n* is As. 1-fi to As. 2 per pound and vet a considerable 
quantity of this ^irn is purchased m preference to Indian yarn. The 
weaver as a rule cannot afford to purchase this yarn except for special 
kinds cloth and has to use the inferior yarn produced by Indian mills, 
who not only' charge bijft too high a price but as a rule sell the weaker 
yarn which they produce to the handloom weavers who are thus greatly 
handicapped. Those mills which specialise in really good yarn, such as the 
in press Mills, Nagpur, have a great reputation among handloom weavers 
over a wide area and their yarn is purchased to the exclusion of all others, 
so far as it is available. If a further import duty is imposed on yarn, it 
is hound to lend to a decline in the handloom industry, which is the most 
important industry' in Hyderabad State and one of the most important in 
the wjiole of Tndia. Jt appears to he in the truest interests of the country 



not only not to impose a further duty on yarn but to abolish that wh*eh 

wm put on in 1927. « 

y. ^ 4 * 

(vii) Effect* t, if any , on the htindioom writ r(tt<j industry of the existing 
imjmrt duties on artificial .tilk yarn and pi ace yowls . — There is no informa- 
tion in Hyderabad as to the result of these duties, hi point ol fact, 
artificial silk As not much used in the State. ( 

Statement showing the value of puccgoodr and yarn imported from 1334 F 

to 1340 V. 


Name of year 
(Fash). 

urn 

< 1335 

1 ;i.u> 

1337 

1338 

vm m . 

I ‘HO 


Value of piecegoodn 
in rupees. 
3.58.19,780 
2,92,39,040 
2,45.57, i MO 
2,94,24,700 
3,49,52,340 
3,29,19,300 
1.64,08.500 


Valuo of yam 
in rupee**. 
1,58,49,680 
1 33,94,400 
92,83,540 
89,63,860 
98,75.800 
90,78,340 
63,05.040 


Statement shorn* ny tJu' value of thr yarn imported and tin value of yarn 

sold Uy the l oral mill*. 


Name of year 
( Kasli). 

1331 
1 335 
133(5 
1 .‘*37 

1338 

1339 

1340 


Value of yarn 
imported. 

Rs, 

1.58,49,(380 
1 .33,94,400 
92.83.540 
89,03,860 
98,75,800 
90,78,340 
63,05.040 


Value of yam sold by 
the local mills. 

Its. 

17,13,463 
18,26,931 
23.14,476 
36,97.635 
33,39,039 
22,14,101 
25 77,539 


Total yami 
Rs 

1,75.63,143 
1. 52, 21. 394 
1,15.98,016 
1,20,61,495 
1 ,32,15,439 
1.12,92,501 
88,82.579 


ltates noted down in Secunderabad I'ustnm House of Hindi. Sari, etc for 

1340-1341 Fa Mi. 


Dhoti* 

Ahmodabad, bleached, 5 to 7 yds.. Re. M0 to Us. 2*11. ' 
Rcjewndn, blenched, 7 to 9 yds., Rs. 2-4 to Us. 3-4, 
ShoJnpore, bleached, 5 (o 7 yds.. Re. 1-10 to Rs. 2-4. 
Vishnu Mill, 7 to 9 yds., Rs. 2*4 to Rs. 3-4. 


Saris - 

Bezwadn. f> to 7 yds.. Rs. 2 to Rs. 2*11. 

Madras, 7 to 9 yds., Rs. 3-0-0 to Rs. 3-13-0 
Ahmedabnd. 0 to 9 yds., Rs. 2-1 to Rs 4-2. 

Simla pore, 5 to 7 yds. . Re. 1-3 to Rs. 2. 
Ahmednbad. colon r#d, 9 yds., Rs. 4-4 to Rs. 5-0-6. 


Khadi — ( 

Sholn.pore. 12 to 24 yds.. Rs. 2-4 to Rs. 8 per piece. 

Bassoon Mill, Bombay, 24 yds., Rs. 4 to Rs. 7-6 per piece, 

Sholapore, Rauch Khadi, 10 to 12 yds.. Re. 1-9 to Re*. 1-15-9 per^piaw. 
Bholaporc. Rauch Khadi. As. 6-9 to As. 8-9 per lb. 

Bangalore. 24 yds ... Rs. 4-4 to Rs, 9-12 per piece. 

Bilk Khadi, Relgaom, As. 5 to Re. 1-2 per yard. 

Japan, As. 6. 

Nngjmrv, 1.8 yds.. Rs, 12 to Rs. 18 per piece. 

Bangalore, As. 14 to Re. 1-2 per yard. 

Surath, Re, 1-6 to Rs. 2-8 per yard. 



tJotton yarn— 

No. 12, R-s. 2-14 to Its. 4-4 jpettr-aat* of 10 It*, of different mills. 

No. 20, Rm. 4-4 to Its. Vi per rase of 10 lb. of different mills. 

No. 40, Rs. 7-2 per ease of 10 lb. of different mills 

N<£. 40 yarn, coloured. As. 14 to Re. 1-1 per pound. ^ 

No. 60, Its. *10 to Its, 12 per 10* lb. ease 
No. 64, Rs. 12-6 to Rs. 18 per IQ 11?. case. 

No. 2/84, Rs. 19 to Rs. 23 per 10 lb. ease. 

^ No. 2/28, As. 14 to As. 15 per pound. 

AMt — A few rates for guidance are shown above and for other qualities 
difference of two annas for each number is individually found, viz. t No. 12 
is Rs. 4-4, No. 10 will cost Rs. 4 B. G. * 

J regret delay of one day due to pressure of work. 


Letter So. 17 6\ dated the 2.'*th Aped. 19d2 t to all ('oiled fat ijj 1'vsiitmit. 

fn connection with the Tariff Board's enquiry regarding t lit* continuance 
of protect ion for the Indian Cotton Textile Industry, there are several 
points raised in Mr. G. S. Hardy’s report of 1929 (Report on the Import 
Tariff on Cotton Piecegoods and oil Kxtcrual Competition in the Cotton 
Piecegoods Trade) upon which any information which you may ho able to 
supply will materially assist the Board in estimating the present position 
of the industry. 

2. In the first place. I am to enquire whether any statistics of the 

nature of the “Special Record” mentioned in para. 2 of Mr. Hardy’s 
report have been compiled since August. 1929. or whether you can refer me 
to any more recent information regarding the details shown by that spec i til 
return, he., the length and width of each piece of cloth included in con- 
signments under various trade headings, its weight and the number of warp 
and weft threads per quarter inch. The Board's present enquiry into the 
conditions of the cotton industry and the nature and extent of the com- 
petition to which it is exposed must to a great extent take the same course 
as Air. Hardy's; and it is just ns imporiunt for the Board as it was for 
Mr. Hardy to obtain all possible information which may serve to supply the 
deficiencies in the published statistics. Thus it would be useful to the Board 
to know whether imports of dhotis are still recorded in Calcutta under 
the separate heads of Shirting, Jaconet and mill dliutis (sec pages 47 and 48 
of Mr. Hardy's report) and whether a similar record is maintained in other 
Cftsjt-om Houses, and (if the* record has been kept) to see the figures for the 
years 1929-30. 1930-31 and 1931-32. Similarly the Board would be glad to 
see any statistic from which the “apparent counts” of imports of Japanese 
longcloth and shirtings can he calculated (see pages 49 tn»51 of Air. Hardy's 
report). And with regard to coloured goods, any statistics which would 
make possible the preparation of a comparative table similar to that given 
on page 65 of Mr. Hardy’s report would he most valuable . 1 am also to 

ask whether in your opinion the conclusions suggested by Mr. Hardy in 
Chapter TV of hi\ report require revision in the light of more recent 
experience and, if so. in what respects. 

3. Iff the second plac£. T am to enquire whether since the publication 
of Mr. Hardy's report there has been any change in the statistical classifica- 
tion of (<i) Indian manufactures, (h) imports, (r) exports, (d) re-exports of 
cotton yarn or piecegoods. This question is raised with special reference (a) 

change of classification of <{ white yarn " dhut-is which Afr, Hardy 
on page 46 of his report mentions as having been made in August. 1927, (h) 
to the suggestions in para. 87 of the Tariff Board** report of 1927 that in. 
the statistics of production published by the Commercial Intelligence Deport 
ment, bleached goods should be shown separately from grey goods, and the 



figures fur coloured goods should be recorded at least under the seven heads 
under which they are given in the returns made by the mills, and (c) to 
the suggestions made, by Mr. Hardy with itefer'Snee to the statistics of yarn 
(page JK) and to the classification of sheetings and shirtings (page 55). 

4. Finally* 1 ant to refer to a matter which ; s only indirectly connected 
with Mr. Hardy \s report. lit the course of the debut s on ttus Cotton 
Textile 1/ ulus try (Protection) B i 1| in March, 1930, Sir' George Rainy who 
was in charge of the Bill gave an undertaking that during the following 
year a continuous record of the prices of piecegoods would be maintained 
and that after the protective duties had been in operation for a- year an 
officer would he put on special duty to examine the effect of the duties ..pon 
the pri<*es of cotton piecegoods. If you Inure maintained such u record ami 
could let the Tariff Board see it, it would afford them* mo^t valuable infor- 
mation; and the Board would also like to know whether the special officer 
was appointed and whether his report has been published. 

5. 1 am to add t’ at the Board would be glad to have your reply to this 
letter with six spare copies as early as convenient and in any case not later 
than June 15th. 


Collector of Customs, Calcutta. 

Letter No. 72, dated the oth Mat/, 19-12. 

I have the honour to refer 1o vonr letter No. 175. dated the 25th April, 

1932. 

2. No statistics of the nature of the “Special Record mentioned in 
pain. 2 of my report have been compiled here since August, 1929, nor could 
similar figures now be furnished. I can probably obtain fairly complete 
particulars relating to any particular style of (doth you may care to specify 
but they will he confined to attributes of the cloth, and will not provide 
any statistical information other than what is to be found in the published 

*$trad© returns. -An exception is in the ease of grey dhutis, and I attach 
a statement in which imports of grey dhutis are classified into “ Mull ”, 
“Jaconet” and “Shirting” for the past three years. The information 
on pages 49-51 and 05 of my report was compiled from the special record 
and similar information is not now available 

3. I am not quite sure wlmt sort of reply the Tariff .Board expects to 
its enquiry whether “the conclusions suggested by Mr. Hardy in Chapter 
IV of his report require revision ”. Chapter IV of my report comprised a 
survey of the greater part of the problem which now faces the Tariff Board 
and J reached conclusions only alter several months* intensive study of the 
position as it then existed. It would be quite impossible for me to fprin 
conclusions on the position as it. exists to-day without devoting a similar 
period to a study of the problem. 

4. No change has been made at this Custom Mouse in the manner in 

which goods are assigned to the various heads specified in the returns pub- 
lished by the Department of Commercial intelligence. The Director-General 
of that Department will be in a position to say wtuV progress has been 
made in the consideration of the suggestions T made for a revision of the 
classification. > 

5. The only record maintained in pursuance of the undertaking which 
you quote in para. 4 of your letter is in the nature of a w<*ek]y return sent 
to the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence who will no doubt supply 
the Tariff Board with the information he has compiled therefrom. I am not 
aware of the appointment of a special officer but T suggest that enquiries 
should be made from the Government of India who are in the best positfprV 
to say whether the undertaking was carried out. 



Kn closure. 
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Collector of Cuftems, Madras. 

Utter R. Q. 11. No. 7 74jp>-St* dat'd the Uhl May , 1932 . 

I have^the honour to enclose a statement containing the particulars 
required for the preparation of a o&ftparative table similar t& that given 
at page 65 of Mr. Hardy’s report. The statistics in the nature of the 
“ Special Record ” and the other information called for in para. 2 of your 
letter No. 176, dated the 25th April, I §32, are not available in this office. 
The information furnished to Mr. Hardy for August, 1929, was prepared 
after circularising the importers specially for the purpose. 

2. There has been no change in statistical classification under cotton 
yarn or piecegoods since the publication of Mr. Hardy’s report. White 
yarn dhutin however are being classified and shown under “ Grey ” at this 
port also as pointed out by Mr. Hardy in his report. 

3. 1 enclose copies of the weekly record of market values of cotton piece- 
goods maintained by this office from December. 1930, up to date. Copies of 
the lists previous to this period have not been kept. A consolidated state- 
ment was however sent to the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence 
and Statistics in November, 1930. So far as I know no special officer was 
appointed to examine the effect of the enhanced duties upon the pieces of 
cotton piecegoods. 

1. As regards your enquirj 7 in the last sentence of para. 2 of your letter 
I have the following remarks to offer. Mr. Hardy’s report was published 
in 1929 when the rate of duty on cotton piecegoods stood at 11 per cent, as 
in previous years and when the United Kingdom was gradually recovering 
from the set-hack to its exports caused by ithe war. The imports during 
1929-30 showed an increase of British as well as Japanese products as com- 
pared with the previous year. On 1st March, 1930. the duty was raised 
to 15 per cent, or 3} annas per Ih. and an additional 5 per cent, was levied 
on non-British goods. Japan was not affected by this increase* at least for 
the time being, and the statistics for 1930-31 showed an increase in 
imports (from that country) of Grey and coloured piecegoods (Japan dews 
not compete in white piecegoods). The imports front United Kingdom on 
the other hand were seriously affected by the rise in duty, the reduction 
being about 35 per cent-, in white, 45 per cent, in cnlnurod»and more than 
50 per cent, in Grev piecegoods. The effects of the further increases in 
duty in April and the levy of the surcharge of 25 per cent, in September, 
1931. accelerated the fall in imports from United Kingdom. .Japan which 
was not affected by the change of duty in March, 1930, probably on account 
of its cheap labour, also experienced a serious set-back as its selling capacity 
in the f ace of the new duties had decreased considerably. The increase in 
the rates of duty is therefore one of the important changes which took 
place after the publication of Mr. Hardy’s report. The world-wide economic 
depression, the recent fluctuations in exchange and the •political develop- 
ments in India Ure additional features to be reckoned with in estimating 
the effect of the new Julies on the import of cotton piecegoods. 

5. There is no doubt that the increase in the rates of duty has afforded 
very great protection to the Indian industry. As far as Manchester goods 
are concerned they do not compete to any great extent with the Indian 
Mill goods since most of the importations are of fine! materials which are 
not as yet being manufactured in India. Japan, on the other hand, is a 
keen competitor with the Indian mills in coarser doth. When the duties 
were raised she reduced her prices and at present there seems to be an 
attempt to flood the Indian market with Japanese goods at astonishingly 
low rates. It is believed that Japan’s capacity to under-sell the Indian 
mills is due to hey recent departure from a Gold standard ; it is alleged 
her mills, are subsidised by Government. In the circumstances the opinion 
gains ground that proactive duties *must be continued and indeed that a 
much heavier duty should be imposed on the coarser cloths which are made 
by the Indian mills 

• *v ; 
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Enclosure No.Tt? 

0 , ' 5 • 

Imports of foreign colourt.dk goods into Madras Presidency for the years 
19*9-30 J39S0-J1 ar>4 1931-3S in yards. , . 


Heading in the Import Rfetu«j»s. * 

** 

Chadars, printed. dyed and^wovey 

Lungis and dhutis, printed 

ViUifftis, dhutis and sarangs, woven 

Lungis and sarnngs, printed and woven 

Drills and jeans, printed 

Drills and jeans, woven 

Shirtings, dyed ..... 

Cheeks, spots and striped, dyed . 

Saris and scarves, dyed 

Twills, dyed ...... 

Drills and jeans, dyed .... 

Saris and scarves, printed 
Saris and scarves, woven 
Cheats, spots ami striped, printed 
Checks, spots and striped, woven 
Twills, printed ..... 

Twills, woven ..... 

Shirtings, printed .... 

Skirtings, woven ..... 

Coatings and trouserings 
Flannel and flannelettes, printed 
Flannel and flannelettes, woven . 
Flannel and flannelettes, dyed 
Unspecified, printed .... 

Unspecified, dyed ..... 

Unspecified, woven .... 

Cambrics, etc., printed 

Cambrics, etc., dyed 

Cambrics, etc., woven .... 

Prints and chintz, printed and woven . 

Prints and chintz, %Iyed 
Sateen% printed 
Sateens and Italians, dyed . 

Velvet ami velveteens 


1929-30. 

1930-3^ 

1931-32. 

Yds. 

Yds. 

Yds. 

m 

T;; . . . v 


987 


6,088 

5,980 

907,19(5 

252,512 

If, 829 


428 


1,168,838 

# 814,904 

895,566 

370,884 

436,011 

281,216 

3,064,978 

2,160,207 

383,228 

222,7(51 

205,426 

* 212,713 

440,067 

935,589 

371,453 

114,301 

57,4.05 

3,845 

12,591 

86,782 

27,951 

177,689 

64,286 

47,263 

20.364 

32,028 

10,260 

28.254 

11,494 


283,555 

124,273 


1 ,939 

.14,518 

t,13# 

2,810 

88 

333 

163 




9,400 


124,400 

23,820 

10 

13,813 

35,442 

7,323 

1,631,481 

927,610 

816,442 

16,513 

5,927 

3,538 

509,140 

57,267 

349 

2,049,378 

• 

1,977,542 

1,633,947 

160* 

61,231 

12,00ft 

2,556,237 

785,529 

68,672 

3,919,630 

1,752,757 

1,132,768 

621 

1,229 


498,954 

357,992 

133,369 

1.495 

8,493 

3,345 


1 2 



Weekly statement of inUes of sf t eeified lines of Cotton PiecegOoth 




I>b«i*4 
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Weekly statement of prices of specified lines of Cotton Piece-goods — contd. 


1 



Molls (Bleached fti piece) : 

(1) 1703. 53^x20 yds. 

(2) £>00, 5^x20 yds. 









Dtmttef- 
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Weekly statement of prices oj specified lines of Cotton Piecegoods 



Multi (Bfe&cfeed la piece) : 








Thin \m border, 40" x25f yds. 
Tape border, 2/6^7, 8 x 50* 
^obby boater, 2/6, 7, 8 x 50* 
Long doth, 1344, 36* x40 yds. 



408, grey “ Colour Ball", China') 
2/6 4s, Readied roeroerised, Japan 


Wee kly slate men t of prices of specified lines of Cottan Piecegoods 
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Hulls (Bleached in piece): 

(1) 1708 , 58 ' X 20 yd* 9 10 0 9 14 0 9 14 0 9 14 0 9 14 0 9 14 0 9 14 0 * 14 0 9 14 0 9 10 

(2) fifQO, 52* X 20 yds 9 8 0 ' 9 10 0 980 980 980 9 12 0 9 12 0 9 14 0 9 14 0 9 12 







T Veekly statement of prices of specified lines of Cotton Ptecegood $ — oontd. 

I— — i-^ ^ : ■ . « 
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Weekly statement of prices of specified lines of Cotton Piecegoods—condd. 
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Mull* (Bleached in piece) : 
(l) 1703, 63' x 20 yds, 
(?) 9§00, 62' x 20 yda. 



Bobt# bother, 2/d, 7, 8 x 50‘ 
Long doth, 1344, 36" x 40 yds. 
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408, grey 41 Colour Ball ”, China 
2/64s, bteached mercerised, Japan 
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* 

CpUector *f Ciufoms, Rangoon. * 

Letter 0: No. 254 o$J932, dpted the 1st June, 1932. 
have the honour to refer to your letter No. 176, dated the 2oth April, 

2. 1 appointed Mr. Minus, an Appraiser ii, ^lis Custom House, to 
collect the information required by you in ccmnect%m with your enquiry 
regarding the continuance ot jpjatevtion for the Indian Cotton Textile 
Industry' . Mr. Minus' note submitted to me is interesting. A copy of the 
same together vrith a copy of the statement prepared by him is forwarded 
for your information. Another five copies of the statement will be sent 
to you in due course Ijeing now under ])reparation. I also enclose six copies 
oi a comparative statement ot coloured goods imported into Burma during 
the ymrs 1930-31 and 1931-32. 

3. A statement giving full details of pMH*egoods imported into Burma 
during the month of August. 1929. was prepared by tbs same officer 
for Mr. Hardly but uh fortunately the office copy hu%tjjpm misplaced. 


Enclosure. 

Copy of Mr. Mimw* Not * . dnlnl the 2Hth May, 1932. 

In attempting to aceede to the requirements of the Secretary, Tariff 
Board, 1 have ondenvoured to give as much information as possible as was 
available, from our records, tbe loi-al market and from actual tests for 
weight and count made on samples drawn from the wharf or at importers' 
premiss. The brands of piecegoods selected for this purpose comprise the 
most popular ones, are typical of their particular line in the market and 
give a fair indication of the general state of the market during the period 
covered by the report. Where possible I have shown in the statement 
market values which prevailed prior to April, 1930, and have also given 
the reasons as far as could be gleaned, for the variations in the market value?;. 

It will be noticed from the statement that market prices have dropped 
tn practically every' instance, the reason being the fall in invoice cast due 
no doubt to the depreciation of cotton prices. .Another reason which is 
adduced for the present low cost of output of Japanese pi<*eegoods, is that 
Japan had bought large quantities of American cotton at very favourable 
rates and is oonsoquontlv able to place on the market cloth at prices 

which their competitors find it hard to boat 

Japan which hold the market in grey goods has been forced to give 
up the heavier counts such ns drills and sheetings owing to the fact that 
Bombay now produces these at prices with which Japan cannot compete, 
as the latter country is forced to bin Indian yarn for this purpose, the 
American qualities being mainly of the lighter counts. 

Most of the brands which are shown in the list are those which were 
specially selected in 1930 for report to the Director-General, as being 

typical of the lines' they represented , but it will be noticed that some of 
the#* have completely lost, the market, this being due to their being 

replaced by more up-to-date lines. As far ast Burma is concerned, experience 
has shown that the tendency is to purchase new designs. 

In regard to the points raised by the Tariff Board. 1 append notes 

seriatim. 

Para, 2. — No special record was maintained but at the request of the 
Director-General, ride his letter No ATH dated tbe 30th Anril, 1930* and 
0 ’tr renlv No. O, 3P0. dated the 13th Mnv. 1930. we sunn] led him. with 
efedt from April. 1930* monthly statements of certain selected dKands of 
.p!«q^bd% showiiLg the length, width and variation in market values. This 
information ^ incorporated in the statement reft rml to above ip which * 
is jJso included — in respect of. these nnd a few other staple brands,— the 
wf%hi and number of warp and weft threads per i inch; 



• No special rtK'ord of ^Unities under •the head- -of shirtings, jacortets and 
w»n!ls has lieon maintained, the (jnssificafton here following Direetor-Goaerni 
of Commercial Intelligence's list, re. : — 

1 . Urey piecegoods — * 

in) Plain #g rev -£|)liu ties. series and scarf as. * 

{b) Bordered grey- — dhuties, sarios^and scarves. 

2. White piece-goods . — Dhuties, suries and scarves ^ 

3. Coloured , printed or dyed . — Printed dhuties, dyed dilution, woven 
• dhuties. 

With regard to Japanese' lnngcloth and shirtings, no special record 
has l teen maintained hut the warp and weft of counts of certain varieties 
have 1**en included in the statement. 

A statement of the quantities of the various tyj>C8 of coloured goods 
im portect# from foreign countries into Burma is attached Burma draw riot- 
produce any cotton piaccgoods. An outstanding fact in regard to the 
Burma market during the last feW years is the replacement of 
cotton and silk hv artificial silk, of which the local production takes a 
much larger share than formerly. 

Parti. J. There is no production of cotton piecegoods in Burma. 

in regard to this paragraph please smh> the Super in Undent of Statistics 1 ' 
notes at page vii. - 

Pom. 4 .— The record referred to has l icon submitted monthly to the 
Director-General of Commercial Intelligence hut as mentioned in my note 
above all tin* information is incorporated in the statement which I have 
compiled and submit herewith. 

Statement shfnmuj the imports of ens ur'd gtunls from foreign countries into 
Burma in millions of yards during 1930-31 and 1931-3$. 


Descriptions. 

Chadars 

Lung is and dim ties, printed 
Lungis, dhuties and sarongs, woven 
Lunges ami sarongs. printed and woven 

Total 

Drills and# jeans, printed 
Drills and jeans, woven 

Total 

Shirtings * 

Checks, spots #nd stripes 
Baris and scarves 
TVSlls . • . 

Drills and jeans 

total 


11130-31. 1931-32. 

Million Million 

yard «. yards. 

5 6 

ft 7 

2 1 

Hi 14 

3 4 

1 ♦ 1 

4 6 

10 10 

2 1 

2 2 

3 3 

17 ie 


Baris and scarves, printed 
Saris and scarves, woven 
Checks, spots and stripes, printed 
COTTON TEXTILE 
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Checks, spots and stripes, wov'i 
Twills, printed * „ . 

Twills, woven . 4 . 
Shirtings, printed 
Shirtings, woven 


Coatings and trouserings 

Flannel and flannelettes, printed 
Flannel and flannelettes, woven 
Flannel and flannelettes, dyed 
I 7 n a pec i fi e d , pr i 1 1 1 e d 
Unspecified, dyed 
Unspecified, woven 


Cambrics, etc., printed 
Cambrics, etc., dyed 
Cambrics, etc,, woven 
Prints and chintz, printed 
Prints and chintz, dyed 
Sateens, printed 
Sateens and Italians, dyed 
Velvet and velveteens 


Total Imports into 



1230-31. 

1931-32. 


Million 

yard*. 

Million 

yards. 


1 

1 


o ... 



5 

0 


3 

4 

Tot nl 

9 

11 



1 


1 

t 


1 

1 


3 

1 

Totnl 

1 



1 



a 

3 



1 


Total 

0 

3 

Iuuma 

37 

53 


Collector ol Custom*, Bombay. 

(]) Letter n. S. n. So. 2070 Of 1 9.K\ doted the 9th June, JOSS. 

I have the honour to refer to your letter cited al>nve and to offer the 
following remarks. 

2. No statistics of the nature of Mr. Hardy’s i4 special record n have 
been maintained m this Custom House since August. 1929. The Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce publishes a monthly summary of imports of piece- 
goods which shows for various trade headings the num^gr of pieces of 
certain dimensions imported from different countries. This summary does 
not, however, show weights or counts, 

3. The import trade in dhuties is insignificant in Bombay. There is no 
record under the sub-headings shirting, jaconet and mull. 

4. I give in Appendix A a few typical examples of Japanese longdbtb 
and shirtings with data from which apparent counts may he calculated. 



m 


* • 

5. I enclose (Table XXXIX in Appendix B) a statement of imparts and 

production of coloured goods in Bombay for the years 1928-29, 1929-30, 
1930-31 and 1931-32. # * * 0 * 

6. There has been no change in statistical classification of Indian manu- 
factures, imports, etc., since the date e»f Mr. • Hardy’s report. Preliminary 
investigations hn v<^ been 4feaae as to how the change in classification should be 
carried out, hut to rnv knowledge no final conclusion has vet been reached. 

7. I enclose (Appendix C) copies of returns made periodic ally to the 
Director-General of Commercial Intelligence which form the * record of 
prices of typical piecegoods imported at Bombay. I am mmole to say 
whdfher these have been the subject of study by a special officer. 

8. In para. 2 of vour letter yon invite rnv opinion whether the con- 
clusion 8 suggested by &fr. Hardy in Chapter TV of his report require revision 
in the light of later experience. 1 fmd it impossible to give such an opinion. 
The imposition of a protective tariff as a result of the Hardy rejwirt has 
had gomparativeiy little effect in comparison with imlth more important 
factors. The boycott campaign and political unrest, the world-wide economic 
debacle, the abandonment of the gold standard by the Foiled Kingdom ami 
later bv Japan and the Si no- Japanese quarrel have introduced elements 
into the situation which have entirely obscured the effects of protection 
and made it impossible to estimate the extent or direction of normal com- 
petition. The tables contained in Aopemlix B which show for the four 
years 1928-29 to 1931-32 the Bmnhav figure's corresponding to certain of the 
tables set forth in Chapter TV of Mr, Hardv’s report show dcarlv without 
comment from me what 1ms been the combined effect of so cnwmlicntod 
causes. T niav mention, however, cerfain leiidcncies which have 1»eon 
apparent in the past two years. 

(n) Tin* protection of greys has stimulated the importation of whites 
from Japan, the differential between the specific duty on grevs and 
the urt mfnrt'w duty on whites being in some cases more than the owt 
of bleaching, 

(ft) Again, the bovcott of Japanese goods in China left the Japanese 
manufacturers with the alternative of closing down part of their production 
with « consequent rise in overhead or of finding another market, The 
result was dumping of surplus stocks in Bombay. 

(r) The linking of the mime with sterling when the Fnit.ed Kingdom 

abandoned the gold standard found Japan at a disadvantage, hut there 
is every prospect of a regain of tin* ground Hum lost. Got ton purchased 
on the gold basis and therefore relatively cheap mi ton, now that Japan 

is herself off the gold standard, is ?»cing sold after manufacture in terms 

of the depreciated currency, and in respect of such goods Japan is at an 

advantage relatively to countries which preceded her in the flight from 
the gold standard. 

(d) In sympathy with the general slump in commodity price*, the price 
of raw cotton has fallen to an extremely hnv level. Ajncrican cotton in 
particular has been thus affected and the past year has seen exceptional 
importations of foreign cotton for use in Indian mills as below: 


1928- 29 .• 

1929- 30 

Tom-si . • 


Tons. 

28,783 

23,913 

57,780 


1231-32 # . 


75,809 


• These m importations represent changes in the nature of Tndian mill 
production in the direction of spinning finer corrnts. 

<>1 The boycott movement in Bombay has prevented the operation of 
a free market and the Indian mills have worn along with the importer. 
i{ ip a leaser degree, the fetters of Congress tyranny. Apart from l»ovco#t. 

• K 2 



there ere feign# of a true* Bwfedeohi campaign ahd though it is dtfBfeuH to 
i^^iiraio the genuine national moveueont from the# political weapari at 
present^ the tl Buy Indian *’ slogan is %ot without important?© for the fntnr©. 


{f) 1 ifivite a referents to the table# shown m Appendix D. These 
indicate the increasing importance of artificial silk to the textile trade 
in India. The yarn figure# (Table IV) do not T&tr\- ai*y marked increase 
in quantity, though the past t^;o years hare seen a decided fall in price. 
Artificial silk and cotton mixture* too show no tendency to increase (Table 
U). The figure# for artificial silk (Table 1) are however truly remarkable 
and when it i# realised that Japanese competition in this line is more than 
p quality competition by reason of the aesthetic appeal of » more attractive 
fabric and is an effective price competition also, it must. lx* admitted that 
a hew and significant factor has arisen. The follo^mg figures show the 
progressive faff in artificial silk prices: — 


April, 19^ . 

October, 1928 
April, 1929 
October, 1929 
April, 1930 
October, 1930 
April, 1931 
October, 1931 
April, 1932 

It may be true that artificial silk competes 
Continental prints and dyed goods, hut it is now 
within the reach of the poorest and as such it may 
9. Six spare copies of this totter and of its 
he re w i ih as deni red . 


Re a p. 


1 2 
0 15 
0 13 
0 10 
0 8 
0 7 
0 5 
0 5 
0 5 
mostly with 
offered at a 


0 per yard. 

0 „ „ 

0 „ „ 

0 „ 

6 „ 

0 „ „ 

6 „ „ 

6 „ 

3 „ 


British and 
price that is 


prove a danger to cotton, 
enclosures are forwarded 


APPENDIX A 


4|»fUlty. 

length of 

Width of 

jiireo. 

WVttfht of 
Vivrv. 

No. of 
thread* fw*r 

1 inch. 

PHt*' per 
yard. 


Yd*. 

Inr-hw. 

TJ». 


Ilf*. 

A. P, 

ftrfjf Shirting*. 







l)i)W and Arrow 

&ol<Hrt 

46 

44 

10 

10x IS 

0 

3 n 

40 

no 

12 

10x17 

0 

4 O 

5161 

a* 

44 

7 

16 y. 16 

0 

3 3 

aeoo 

44000 

ns 

44 

10} 

10 y IS 

0 

4 11 

as 

44 

fif 

16> - 126 

0 

2 10 

o#t» 

as 

as 

10 

21 X 16 

0 

3 11 

White Shirting*, 







m 

42 


• 

23^i 21 

0 

4 5 

46000 

40 


• 

21 x 18 

2 

4 6 

600 

42 

• ^ k«! 

IS* 

24x22 

0 

4 10 

0020 

40 


• 

17x14 

0 

3 6 

888 

40 


• 

24 x 20 

0 

4 2 

6100 

20 

33 

• 

18x16 ; 

0 

3 3 

Printed ^IHning ft. 







OoohCM 

41 

26 

44 

* 18x!4 

0 

2 6 

Rabbit .... 

30 

28 

41 i 

17x14 

0 

2 6 

Do. . 

-to 



17x14 

: ,o 

2 3 

Do . . . ^ . 

27 

■ 


17 X 13 

1 *0 

3 0 

Coloured Striped Woven 
Shirting. 


1 

■■ 

» 

«, 


Xti ..... 

80 

1 1 ■ 


16X13 

« 0 

B 2 * 

606 

30 

|g|^Bf^RRf 


! 16x12* 

16x12 

16xlt 

6 

S 0 

2 liana ..... 
249* ..... 

30 

SO 

HR 

■H 

0 

9 

iWAm 

2 10 

2 10 


aw not «r*Jtat»fe«t jvtteftt. 
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Tabms N6. XXI ( p age Mr. Uary'n report), „ 

lmi*orts into the Bombay Presidency excluding Sind of Grey Utilities* 
% {inciudnu/ Sn 0 # (Pnd Sear res) in thousamla <>f yards. 


m Year. 

ill 

! 

From 

•Japan. 

Total 

i Imports. 

: 

t Production in 
Milifl in the 
Bombay Presi- 
dency of Grvy 
an<l BU^ehed 
together. ^ 

1928-29 

KM) 11 

2,269 

• 

12,889 

3«3,771 

19251-39 

16,39i 

4,137 

] 

20,530 

j 

.540,634 

i 

19510-31 

2,816 

1,378 

4,194 

576,816 

: 

6131-32 

171 

216 

i 

387 

672,5,84 


* Separate* figures for lihuties aro not available. 

t This column of production includes both “ (irey and Bleached ” quail- 
ties. Separate figures for “ Urey and Bleached ” are not available. 


Table No. XXIV (page 4.5 > of Mr. Hardy’s rcj>ort). 


Imports into The Bombay t 'residency cschtditu/ Sind and production of 
Grey bon yet of it and Shut toys in thousands af yards. 




ImporU. 


Urey and 

lYodwtfon 

0» 

Blua-ehed toother. 

Total 

im|K*rtn 

and 

Bombay 

iTj»P 

denry 

produo 

1 ion. 

Tear. 

T’niled 

King- 

dom. 

• 

China ami 
Japan. 

• 

Other 

Source*. 

Total. 

Horn bay 
dry ' 

Mills. 

Otbri 
Milt* 
in the 
9rrwl 
df rit-y. 

• 

Total. 

1928-29 . 

12,138 

• 

87,801) 

I 

100.011 

167,070 

1 70,268 

.‘144,238 

444,249 

1929-80 . 

• 

7,505 

125,475 


132,985 

280.041 

168,586 

452,627 

585,612 

mtnn . 

^T.eSi 

49,512 


51,140 

527,617 | 

197,334 

524,951 

576,097 

• 

mi4z . 

• 

956 

47,201 


48,165 

I 

43.) ,543 

205,687 

640,780 

688,946 
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Table No. XXVI* (page 51 of Hr. Hardy** report). * p 


Imports into tht Bom bay Presidency •’excluding Sind and production of 
Grey (Plain) T~Cloths, ^Domestic# and Sheetings in thousand# of yards. 


Year. 

Import** 

* Grey &i 

Bombay 

City. 

M Ills. 

PrtrluctApn 

of* 

otl Bleached t<j 

Other 
mill* in the 
Presidency. 

««Eb©r. 

| 

Total. 

0 Total 
Import* 
pint pro* 
duct km. 

o 

1026-20 .... 

20 

*7.730 

25,345 

43,075 j 

43,005 

18283*0 .... 

H 

25.720 

20,274 * 

51,001 | 

52,005 

1080*31 .... 


45.522 

25,150 

70.081 ! 

70,681 

1031-82 .... 


00,534 

23,507 

00,101 j 

90,101 


Ta JUL.K No. \X\1( (p;tgt» 52 of Mr. Hardy's report). 

Urey sheetings. ExpHtits and lie-exports from the Bombay Presidency, 
excluding Sind , in thousands of yards (winked out as per assumption 
<m jxtye a 2 of Mr. Hardy's repart, viz.. that exports of “ T -cloths and 
Domestics and sheetings *’ have hern four-thirds of the actual figures 
for “ T-t'hdhs and Domesit* s ” m*d that sh‘ ct nujs form tiro~t birds of the 
total re-exports of Grey yooits), 


Year. 

.Exports, 

Hr- 

©x porta. 

Total. 

1 m port *. 

♦Product lull. | 

Total | 
import# 
ph‘* 
produc- 
tion. 

S\i If 

<|tu*riUt y 
available 
for con- 
sumption. 

Bombay 

(aland. 

Ot her 
MM* 
in Itn* 

1 tom buy 
1‘reHi- 
dttfiey. 

1028-20 . 
1020*30 . 
1030*31 . 

1031-32 . 

4,000 

2.536 

1.71K) 

800 

4.46S 
5,24 8 
4,006 
3,501 

8.432 
7,78-1 
• 0.001' 
4.310 

3,873 

1 1 .584 
3,0*4 
3,710 

I 



1(5,048 
(13,578 
25 
113,8! ! 

38,460 

55,701 

07,020 

80,501 

: 


* Thee© figures represent tin' artna) figures tinder the head “ T- Cloths, Bomest-ic and Sheetings ", 


Tuibk No. XXIX (page 55 ot Mr. Hardy’s report). 

Imports info tin Bombay President y excluding Sind and production of 
Gay [trills and Jeans in thousands of yards. 


f 

Imports. 

Production 

of 

Grey and Bleached together. 1 

Total. 

Year. 

Unttad 

Kingdom. 

; 

Japan. 

U. 8, A. 

Total . 

Bombay 
Milts. * 

th 

r ; 

Other 

mils 

Ur the 
Bombay 
Presi- 
dency. 

Total 

Bombay 

Presi- 

dency 

Produc- 

tion. 

1928-29 . 

189 


1.021 

0.010 

37,530 

8,577 

46,113 

52,129 

1920-8O . 

28 


2360 

K9 

56,102. 

9,154 

05,256 

71,686 

1980*31 . 

S3 

■E9 

190 

mem 

10,753 

0,844 

50^59? 

57,536 

1981*32 . 

25 

614 

402 

■si 

06,410 

10,684 

1 ?7,0$O 

78,128 








































Tajbljb No. XXX (page 56 of Mr. Hardy’s report). 

Imports into the Bombay Presidency excluding Sind of White ( Bleached ) goods: all countries. 



























Table XXXII /page 58 of Mr. Hardy's report). 9 

Imports into the Bombay Presidency exchidhtg Sind of Coloured {printed. Dyed and H'oiv n ) good* (all countriw). 



:fted itteo irwtutte ohadar*. 










Table XXXIV (page 59 of Mr. Hardy's report). 

Imports into the Bombay Presidency excluding Simi of Coloured Dyed goods {M countries) 


1ST 



V raped fieri jlUo iadud** Oh*d«* and Prists aad Cbintt. 
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4,287 8,475 Shirtiast*, Pri uteri 
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No. 111 . — -Statement showing the tmpcatx into the Bombay Presidency excluding Sind of Piecegoods vuide entirely of 
• Artificial Silk and Piecegoods made of Patton and Artificial Silk. 




(2) Letter E . S. E. No. 8078 of 1982 , fAe l£fA June' 1982^ from the 

Collector of Customs, Bombay + 

f have the honour to refer to the footnote to Appendix A accompanying 
my letter cited above and to enclose herewith a list (together with six 
span* co pies) showing tin* weight per piece of white shirtings of those 
qualities for which this information was not * previously available. Similar 
information in respect of Iht^ la*l item tinder prinfS*i shirtings in the 
same appendix is fcot at present available. 


APPENDIX A. 


White Shirtings, 


Quit li tv. 

Weight of 

800 

12i lbs. 

15000 

inj f , 

<5020 

n 

389 

ii ,, 

5100 

4 .. 


Collector of Customs, Karachi 

H> letter C. So. K7i!-K. date* the 1.7th June , IMS. 

T have the honour to refer to your letter No. 176. dated the 25 1 h April. 
1932. 

2. No statistics of the nature of the “ Special record ’’ mentioned in 
para. 2 of Mr. Hardy’s report were maintained in this Custom House after 
1920, but information has heen collected now’ as far as possible and this 
is given in the Statement *' A M appended to this letter. 

3 Imports of dhutis are not separately records! under the three sub- 
heads shirting, jaconet ami mull dhutis. Figures of imj>orts «»f the different 
kinds of dhutis for the last three years are given in Statement 4i B ”. 

4. No information is available in regard to the counts of yarn used in 
the manufacture of Japanese longeloth and shirtings, hut inquiries show' 
that yarn of higher counts than 30s is used in very small quantities. Most 
of the Japanese cloth that is now being imported is made of yarn of 20s 
to 30s and only a few of :t0s to 40s. Yarns of counts above 40s are seldom 
used. 

5. Imports of different descriptions of coloured good! into this port 
during the four X’ears ending 1931-32 arc shown in Statement “ C 

6. There has been no change in the classification of (o) Indian manufac- 

tures, (h) imports, <c) exports and (8) re-exoprts of cotton yarn and piece- 
goods since the publication of Mr. Hardy’s report excepting the splitting 
un of the head “ Fonts V into two sub-divisions, viz., (I) Fonts not more 
than 9 yards in length and (2) Others, with effect fVom 4th April, 1930. 
The various sub-heads under which imports of grey, white and coloured 
piecegoods are recorded appear in classification list No. 1. • 

7. Imports of white yarn dhutis have all along been recorded as 44 Grey ” 

dhutis and not ns white at this Custom House. * ** 

9. The note hook -in which a record of the prices of pieoegoexjs has h%en 
maintained is forwarded herewith. It may please he returned when you 
hare finished with it. Bates of important qualities only have W» recorded 
from 1st June, 1930. From the rates shown it will be seen that there 
has been P fall in prices all round notwithstanding the increase in duty, 
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Statbmipxt “ A ** — Particulars 'of imports of important varieties of cotton 
* piccetjoott^ at Karachi. 

Thread# in Market 

Quality No. Dimensions, warp and * eft Weight. value 

r* r 


* A 

H ? Aifc Mulls {Manchester). 


78 


37* x 20 yds. 

17 x 14 

Lbs. Rs. 

2 9 4 

A. 

0 

0 

*88 


41* x 20 yds. 

37x14 

2 10 

4 

5 

0 

98 


43* x 20 yds. 

17x14 

2 12 

1 

5 

0 

B 20 


50" x 20 >ds. 

18x16 

1 10 

5 *1 5 

0 

116 


48* x 20 yds. 

15x18 

1 8 

5 

6 

0 

88 


18* x 10 yds. 

16x18 

•24 

5 

o 

0 

5009 


50* x 10 yds. 

17x12 

1 12 

3 

It 

0 

36440 


34" x 20 yds. 

13x15 

1 8 

3 

5 

0 

6777 


42/4“ x 20 yds. 

16x20 

3 4 

4 

14 

0 

543 

87000 


42" x 20 yds. 
141" x 18 yds. 

Uh x 12 

15x11 

1 0 

2 8 

3 

1 

0 

972 


14" x 20 yds. 

17x14 

1 8 

3 

6 

0 

42000 


48" x 18 yds. 

10x13 

3 0 

3 

1 

0 

551 


40" v 18 yds. 

14x81 

2 0 

2 

5 

0 

1177 


. 43" x 20 yds. 

17 x 1 4 

1 3 

3 

5 

0 

64343 


34" x 25 yds. 

15x1) 

1 13 

3 

2 

0 

57000 


40" x 18 yds. 

14 x 9 

1 5 

2 

4 

0 

376 


44" x 2ft yds. 

17 x 144 


3 

12 

6 

295 


41 }* x 20 yds. 

15} x 13 


3 

2 

0 

84 


3H" x 20 yds. 

19 x 17 


4 

5 

0 

8658 


11 1* x 18 yds. 

1 i x 9 


2 

10 

0 

39000 


41" x 18 yds. 

144 x 11 


3 

o 

0 

35*376 


3<>" x 25 yds. 

16 x 13 


4 

4 

0 

71321 


34* x 25 yds. 

14} x 114 


3 

7 

0 

951 


43* x 20 yds. 

16 x 13 

1 0 

3 

6 

0 

637 


4 

g 

X 

14 x 12 

1 0 

3 

1 

0 

691 


41" x 20 yds. 

14x11 

0 14 

3 

2 

0 

791 


43 " x 20 yds. 

15 x 12 

1 1 

3 

6 

0 

75000 


49" x 18 yds. 

134x101 

2 0 

3 

10 

6 

3939 


r>3" x 18 yds. 

13} x 10} 

2 2} 

t 

0 

0 

9292 


52" x 18 yds. 

14x13 

# 2 4 

4 

3 

0 

92092 


52" x 18 yds. 

15x12 

2 3} 

4 

1 

0 

91091 

# 

46" x 18 yds. 

15 x 12 

2 0 

3 

10 

0 

71000 


. 44" x 18 yds. 

13x10 

1 10 

3 

2 

0 

22000 

• 

40}"xl8 yds. 

12x7 

1 6 

2 

5 

6 

57057 


401" x 18 yds. 

• 

11x7 

1 3 

o 

4 

0 

. Ram I^la 


White skirting ( Manchester ). 
83* x 40 yds. 18x19 

8 4 13 

12 

q 

Akbar 


• 

34* x 40 yds. 

15} x 17 

(for 41 yda.) 
6 8 

9 

12 

0 

7505 


30* x 40 yds. 

12x14 

(for 41 yda.) 

e 0 

7 

8 

0 



1 # 

ffrAtflntSNT ** A " . — Pnrtieulnr* of imports of important varieties 
jart-eifOOfU at Karachi obntd. 

Thread* in 


Quality No. 

PimctxFicna. 

w&ip f«nd weft 

i*!. 1'. 

Weight. 

Uto. 02 . 

W"*< 

sh irt in# * ( M a a <t 

tester) — cotit d 


•fKKXX) . r . 

30" x 40 yds. 

26 x 26 

7 0 

“ Khuahee ,f 

344 " x 40 yds 

19 x 18 

7 0 

Qii flesh 

34 / 5-' x 40 yds. 

10 x 20 

6 14 

“ Saw ” 

36" x 40 yds. 

19 x 20 


555 

34" x 40 yds. 

19 x 21 4 


S. VV. .11 

34" x 40 yds. 

18 x IS 


Shivjee . ■ . 

3.8" x 40 yds. 

19 x 18 


Book .... 

34" x 40 yds 

lOx 17 


Nag .... 

34" x 40 yds. 

19 x IS 

7 0 

Tuffan 

34" x 40 yds. 

Prints {Manrh 

10 x 18 

f'S/f r). 

7 0 

filotim*, print*, 377 

20" x 50 yds. 

10x13 

7 0 

Gagraa, 4200 

31 " x 40 yds. 

10 x 15 

5 2 

(Splits, 34 (Mi 

10" x 25 yds. 

1 5 x 1 3 

2 2 

Sent!*, 5026 

52" x 2/ 55 yds. 

18x16 

1 6 


Jeans, B 1.062 

27" x .50 yds. 

20 x 10 

8 

12 

Disch.ii ;*<• Lusters. 





1062 .... 

27" x 50 yds. 

26 x 15 

s 

4 

Shirtings, 3139 

2!)" x 54 yds. 

18 v 15 

7 

12 

Chintz, 01022 

28" x 50 yds. 

18 x 20 

t 

12 

Printed jeans, Guru 





Kn nidus 

27" x 50 yds. 

cc 

X 

X 

0 

1 

Snsui, Punhno 

20' x 50 yds. 

24 x 13 

S 

i 


Sudhainn 

10" X 25 yds. 

17 x 13 

2 

8 

\\ Kite ground shirt- 
ings, 191 

27" x 60 yds. 

15x13 



Indigo printed shirt- 
ings, 580 . 

30" x 54 yds. 

16x16 



Blue prints, 677 

29/30" x 50 yds. 

17x16 

-ir • 


White ground prints, 
393 

27" x 50 yds. 

17 x 13 

- 


Fancy prints, 838 

29" x 50 yds. 

20x17 



Prints, 666 f 

29/30" x 50 yds. 

16xR5 

7 

0 

Prints, 891 

28" x 50 yds. 

15x14 

6 

12 

Prints, 760 . 

30* x 53 yds. 

16x15 

6 13 


TFA if* ht p pets ( Manchester h 



2li4 . 

42* x 10 ydfc 

15x19 . 

l 

6 


of rvHon 

Market 

Tnlae. 

Rs. A. P. 

18 4 0 
11 8 0 
11 0 0 
12 1 0 
10 8 0 
10 8 0 
10 0 0 
10 4 0 
10 6 0 
10 6 0 


18 12 0 

4 8 0 

2 15 0 

Pei yd. 
Ra. a. p. 
0 4 0 

0 5 0 
0 8 10 
0 0 0 

0 6 6 
0 4 3 
For piece, 

lift. A. P. 

5 6 0 

Per yd. 
Rs. a. p, 

0 3 0 

0 4 7 

0 4 6* 

0 3 0 
0 6 6 
0 4 8 

J> 3 s 

0 4 7 

Per piece. 
Rs. a. p. 
9 0 0 
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br&mMMUT “ A — Particular* of imptot* of* important varieties of cotton 

, pjccegvods a l E^amchi — cencld . 


Quality No. v 

♦ 

I )iAi customs. 

Tuimda in 
wrap and weft 

Weight. 

Market 

vaiue. 

V 


per i \ 


So timJ ta n s { M anch ext er) , 





ft 


• Par yd. 



• 

Lh^ ok. 

R«. A, JP. 

K52 .... 

27 y S ,r x 30 yds. 


n 9 

0 10 9 

No. H(J . 

28" x 40 yds. 


12 10 

•o 9 6 

• 






I) y *■ < i { Mn n ch e * t e r) . 







Per piece. 





Rs. a. 

T u r k e v l ted Twills. 





No/ 7 

30" x 50 \ ds. 

22 x 22 

ly 0 

19 0 0 





Pur yd. 

H s. A. IV 

Black mulls, 915 

I l 'x lO yds. 

irt$ x 14.* 


0 4 0 

Khaki shirtings, HS.s 

30 ' * x 50 yds 

IS x 14 

6 6 

0 3 9 

K haki shirtings, 32 

20" X n yds. 

14 x 14 

3 12 

0 3 0 





Per piece. 





Hri. A. IV 

Turkov Hod Shirtings, 
6736 

Turkov Hod Cambrics, 

35 x to yds. 

10 < ! 5 

6 8 

118 0 

4(250 .... 

27 " x 20 yds. 

15 x 12 

2 10 

4 2 0 


Urey Matt* (Ma 

ncltt sit: r) . 



4248 .... 

4 0 " x 20 yds. 

16 x 1 7 

2 2 

4 2 6 

2511 .... 

48 " x 20 yds. 

12 x 15 

1 12 

3 2 0 

26 .... 

IS" x 20 yds. 

13 x 15 

1 4 

3 3 0 

* Wtn 

ie Stnpf l to tuts 

(Manchester), 



6161, 7171 

42 ,/ x 10 yds 

8x11 

0 11 

l 12 0 


White. Xamsituk* (Mnnchextei ) . 

2884 36" x 18 yds. ... 2 4 3 6 0 

Statkmk.ni' “ H ’ ? . — Import * of the different kiiuls of dhutis for the three 

year* rudrntj 1931-32. 


♦ 

Plain Grey- 

Dhdtis, aarifi and scarves- - 

1929-30. 

Yds. 

1930-31 . 

Y<1*. • 

1931-32 

Y<1». 

United Kingdom • . 




Other foreign countries . 
Bordered Grey — 

Dhttties, •saris and scurvy — 




United Kingdom 

2.447,211 

536,651 

226,843 

Othe??ore%n countries . 
WhfCe bleached — 

XBitiiies, saris and scarves?— 

1 .141 ,328 

120,000 


United Kingdom 

382.118 

89,115 

37.638 

Other foreign countries 
COWON TEXTTlk 


SOO 

J. 



/ 

biATKMKM “ B — Imports of the different kinds of dhuties for the three 
years ending 19$ 1 -contd. 

1929-30. 1930-31. 193U3S, 

Yds. ‘ Yds. i Yds. 

Printed goods — 

Dhutia — ^ 

United Kuij^om 

Oti^r foreign countries . ... ... ... 

Dyed goods — 

, Dhutig — 

United Kingdom . 

Other foreign countries . 

Woven coloured goods — 

Dhutis — 

United Kingdom . 

Other foreign countries . 


Rtatbmknt “ C M . — Statement showing the yardage of the different descrip- 
tions of coloured goods imported into Karachi from foreign countries 
during the four years ending W$l-$2. 


Description. 

1928-29. 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

1931-32. 

Print<*d goods — 

Yds. 

Yds. 

Yds. 

Yds. 

Cambrics including 

m ad ft pol lams, muslins. 

mulls and jaconets 

8,366,350 

5,416,983 

1,727,218 

2.222,070 

Ghndars 



144 

* ... 

Checks, spots and stripes 

60,668 

90 


. . * 

Dbutis 




... 

Drills and Jeans 

8,428,682 

9,398,719 

6,1|3,142 

6,773,240 

Flannels and flannelettes 

3,976.566 

664,876 

307,628 

850,385 

Lungis .... 




. . , 

Prints and chintz 

3,362,737 

2,400,161 

3,765,928 

1,717,783 

Saris and scarves 

3,659,412 

2,591,096 

.2,273,467 

1,111,220 

Sateens 

835,442 

554,644 

160,590 

709,669 

Shirtings 

22,122,262 

15,814,664 

*9,114,621 

17,331,881 

Twills .... 

14,972,943 

8,863,965 

2,685,038 

8,070,168 

Woven * lungis and 

sarongs 



■ *•* . 

m 

Unspecified descriptions 

90,019 

174,328 

22,704 


Total of printed goods 

65,765,021 

^ f "'l ' 

45,879,526 

26.220,480 

33,792,500 
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* * • • 
StATKkknt <£ C *\ — Statement -showing the yardage of the different descrip* 
tions of coloured goods imported •into Karachi from foreign countries 
during the four years ending — con id 


Deseri ption . 

1928-29. 

1909-30. 

1930-31. 

1931-32. 

Dyed goods^- • 

Cambrics including 

rnadapoliams, musli ns, 
mulls and jaconets 

• Yds. 

Yds. 

Ych. 

Yds, 

7,913,90:: 

* • 

7,078.075 

4,663,647 

* *• 

«. 244 ,887 

Ch^dars 


439 



Checks, spots and stripes 

619,908 

719.526 

33,344 

86,221 

Dhutis 

Drills and jeans 

579.25,1 

229,735 

223,490 

330,27)8 

Flannels and flannelettes 

1,710,225 

310,942 

468,776 

669,327 

Italian cloth and 

sateens 

9,922,784 

3,301,290 

2,863,866 

4,505,987 

Lungis .... 

28,008 

28,636 

10,949 


Prints and chintz 

1 ,095 


1,062 

5,326 

Saris and scarves 
Shirtings 

S. 379. 790 

7,170,356 

6,114 

3,807,772 

2,394 

3,179,400 

Twills .... 

0,139,710 

49,266,673 

2,607,903 

6,226,340 

Woven, hmgis and 

sarongs 

l ’ ns pec i fi ed d c sc r i pt'ions 

1 .985058 

1 ,109.745 

171 ,315 

299,768 

Total <»t dyed goods 

37,281 ,334 

24,874,310 

14.858,228 

20,548,848 

Woven eohmred goods— 





Cambrics including 

mudapollnms, muslins, 
mulls and jaconets 
Chad nr s 

Checks, spots and stripes 
Coatings and trouser- 
ings including cash- 
meres, serges and 

tweeds 

(>8,50 1 

11*0.374 

2,528,911 

1 ,550,880 

961,417 

1,078.743 

Dhutis 

Drills and jeans 

150.000 


366,000 

561 ,352 

Flannels and flannelettes 

6,179 

313,422 

77,554 

562,551 

Lungis and sarongs 
Priuts and chintz 


28,207 

i(y>oo 


Saris and scarves . 





Skirtings* . • . 

5,858,179 

7.111,064 

2,819,636 

272,962 

Twills . . 

136,163 
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Velvet and velveteens . 

513,313 

409,017 

177,920 

540,760 

Unspecified descriptions 

Total ofi^wovgn coloured 
goods ... 

• 

9,451,620 

9,412,590 

4,413,027 

3,016,488 

Grand total of printed, 
dyed and woven colour- 
id goods 

• 

112,497,075 

80.166,432 

45,491,735 

57,357,896 


t» 2 



$) Letter A a. C67tj3s£ t dated the 21*t June* IW$ S from the Collect <n of 

Customs ,< Karachi. 

1 have the honour to refer to votir letter No. 17(5, dated the 26th April, 

*«»• *. 

2, In continuation of my letter’ of even number dated the 13th instant 
% for ward herewith copies of replies received from H^ssrs. Japan Cotton 
Trading Company, Limited, fiarachi, and Messrs. Toyo Menka Kaisha, 
Limited, Karachi faith copies of accompaniments thereto, 
c 


Copy of letter dated flit nth dune, l from Muu as. Japan Cotton Trading 
Company , Limited , Karachi , to the Assistant Collector of Custom* for 
i .4 ppraiH e m ent, K a rack i . 

With reference to your letter No. C. 874 of 12th ultimo, we have the 
honour to enclose f hc re with information required by you. 

As regards ‘ 4 Warp and Weft ", actual counts used in them and weight 
I >ei’ piece, we regret our inability to inform you as we have no such record, 
and such information can be had from the manufacturers only. We are 
generally purchasing or Helling per piece or per yard and not by counts. 


Japan Cotton Thamng Company, Liautkd. 


Description- 

Grey yowls — 

A sail i 
Soldier 
3-peaches 
2-Snipes 
Colour Bali 
No. .4800 
No. 1400 
No. 4488 
Horse 
No. 0200 


Dimension. 

Market V alue- 

Us. a. i*. 

30' x 4U yds. 

10 4 0 

36* x 40 yds. 

■W x 40 yds. 

30" x 40 yds. 

■Mi" x 40 yds. 

10 L4 0 

44"x38 yds. 

44" x 38 yds. 

■14" x 38 yds. 

10 4 0 

44* x 38 yds. 

38* x 38 yds. 



Grey drills — 

3-Dogs .... 29 x 40 yds. 11 40 

Swan .... 29f*x40vds. 


Grey dhooties — 


No. eoo < 

Hoof 


44" x 2/ 10 yds. 

44" x 2/10 yds. 

2 0 

1 Yhitc shirtings — 

No. 11000 . 


34* x 40 yds. 


No. 3635 

. 

33* x 40 yds. 

9 10 

1 

6 

X 


34 • x 42 yds. 

11 0 0 

No. 0909 


34* x 40 yds. 

10 10* 0 

No, 85000 . 


35* x 40 yds. 


No. mo 

. 

36* x 40 yds. 

& 12*" 0 

No. 8787 


34* x 40 f vd* 

* 

Xain$ovks~~- 

No. 8080 


28* x 18 yds. 

2 8 0 



IW 


* 

* 

i •* , 

♦ 

Description. 

Dimension 

Market Value 

Dyed good* — 

♦ 

• 

• 

Rs. a. r 

Twills 3050 . 

- 27,2* *4*0 yds. 

0 5 4 

Poplins 

* • 

1. T . Hid shirt toy * — 

a . 27 28’ x 30 yds. 

• • 

• 

No. 6000 

. 27/28" x 25 \d*. "5 


m No. 17000 

No. 1100 

. 27/28" x 25 yds. ^ 

. 27 / 28" x 25 yds. ■ 

4 6 0 

No. 1 1000 

. 27 ■ 28" x 25 yds. j 


Jhjrd ret rrtems — 



No. 9688 

2U" x 38/42 yds. 


No. 908s 

2 If" x. 38/42 yds. 


Printed rrl crier ns 

21 T'x 38.. 42 yds. 


I ‘nut ml jeans — 



No. 31 etc., etc. 

. 27/28" x 30 yds. 

h i) 

( off on prints — 



No. 800 

. 27/28" x 30 yds. 


No. 675 

. 27/28" x 30 yds. 


No. HI 

. 27/28" x 30 yd*. 


No. 112 

. 27 / 28 " x 30 yds. 


No. 113 

. 27 28" x -30 yds. 


Striped twilix 

24 25" x 30 yds. 


Itayon goods — 



Hrocndcs 

. 27 28" x 2.5 yds. 


Ditto 

26" x 30 yds. 


Fla muds 

. 28 '29' »: 4 7 yds. 



Copy of letter dq^ed the sth June, lUiJ, front Messrs. Togo Mankti Kaixhu, 
Limited, Karachi , to th e Assistant t'othrior of Customs for Appraise- 
merit . Karachi, * 


Cotton pikckpoopk — Anskssmknt of — . 

We are in receipt of your letter No. (' 874 of 12th May, 1932, request- 
ing ns to furnish information regarding (1) Quality number, (2) Dimensions, 
(3) Number of threads in warp ami weft per \" and (4) weight per piece 
of the important lines of mrtiem piecegood* imported by us. 

In rg»W, we hare to inform you that with regard to vour enquiry 1, 
2 and /, we Undone herein particulars of same in full details on a separate 
isha&t giriqg quality numbers, dimension* and weight per piece of important 
lines of cotton piecegoods impoitcd by us while for your enquiry against 
No, S we regret as we have no particulars of same wuth uk we are unable 
to send them on to you. 

* 
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tova MenkA KaishL Limited. 


Fancies. 


Articled. 


Quality No. 

f 

Dimension!*, 

Market value. 



e 


Its. A. 

F. 

Priitted jeans . 


5000 

28" x 30 yds. 

5 8 

0 

Red shirtings . 


GOO 

27/28" x 25 yds. 

4 14 

4-0 

Ditto 


700 

27 / 28" x 25 yds. 

5 12 

0 

Ditto 


9*000 

28"x25 yds. 

4 4 

0 

Printed shirtings 


. PP1\ 451 

2G " x 30 yds. 

5 2 

0 

Ditto 


300 

26" x 30 yds. 



White shirtings 


9090 

35" x 40 yds. 

10 6 

0 

Ditto 


9191 

34" x 40 yds. 

8 6 

0 

Ditto 


2020 

34" x 40 yds. 

9 8 

0 

Ditto 


0020 

.35" x 40 yds. 

8 12 

0 

Ditto 


5835 

34" x 40 yds. 

9 4 

0 

Ditto 


8888 

35" x 40 yds. 

10 12 

0 

Ditto 


800 

34" x 42 yds. 

11 0 

0 

Ditto 


2000 

3G" x 40 yds. 

9 14 

0 

Ditto 


2525 

33" x 40 yds. 



White mulls 


KSO 

42" x 20 yds. 

3 7 

0 

Ditto 


lv SO 

30" x 20 yds. 

3 0 

0 

Ditto 


KVW 

44" x 20 yds. 

3 14 

0 

Ditto 


1030 

44" x 20 yds. 

4 6 

0 

Ditto 


1030 

42" x 20 yds. 

4 2 

0 

Ditto 


4030 

38" x 20 yds. 

4 (1 

0 

Ditto 


4030 

3-1 " x 20 yds. 

3 11 

0 

White nainsooks 


1919 

25" x 18 yds. - 

2 2 

6 

Ditto 


2929 

28* x 18 yds. 

2 6 

0 

Ditto 


3939 

36" x 18 yds. 

3 0 

0 

Ditto 


4848 

42" x 20 yds. 

3 14 

0 

.Ditto 


4949 

44" x 20 yds. 

4 0 

0 

Ditto 


4545 

39$ " x 18 yds. 



Ditto 


3232 

3D x 18 yds. 

2 8 

0 

Ditto 


3737 

36" x 18 yds. i 

3 4 

0 

Ditto * 


3838 

36" x 18 yds. 

3 7 

0 

Ditto 


5757 

42" x 20 yds. 

3 10 

0 

Ditto 


5858 

44" x20 yds. 

3 13 

0 

White shirtings 


4800 

34" x 41 yGs. 



Dyed drills 


3500 

28" x 30 y 



Rayon doth 



26" x 30 yds. 



Red jeans 


797 

28/29**30 yd«. 

7 '10 

0 

Ditto 


28 

27/28* x 50 y da. 

12 12 

0 

Printed flannels 


* 

28/29" x 44/47 yds. 



White jaconets 


KKKK 

40" x 20 yds. 



Striped drills , 


831 

24" x 30 yds. (6 lbs. about.) 

Velveteens 


4000 

21/22" x 30 yds. 
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• Greys* 


Article. 

Quality. * 

* Dimensions. Weight (about}. 

Market v« 



• 

Lbs. 

Eft. a. 

G. Shirtings 

Asahi 

36" x 40 yds. 

12 

10 4 

Ditto 

Asahi BB . 

.‘*0" x 40 yds. 

12 

9 12 

Ditto • 

^lomo 

.'US* x 40 yds. 

12-5 

• 

Ditto 

6688 

44" * 38 f ds. 

10-7 


Ditto 

C7C7 

38" x 38/ 384 yds. 

S’ 25 

7 4 

Ditto 

9696 

38" x 38/384 yds. 

S- 25 

no 14 

Hitto 

Sop oi 

36" x 40 yds. 

12 


Ditto 

Asahi 

36" X 40 yds. 

11 


Ditto 

Saikyu 

30" x 40 yds. 

12 


Ditto 

4500 

44" x 38/384 yds. 

10 

10 « 

Ditto 

2002 

38" x 38/ 384 ,V<ls. 

£00 

6-30 

C 4 

Ditto 

1439 

44"x3S/384 yds. 

6 12 

Ditto 

1229 

37" x38 yds. 

5 

6 0 

G. Drills . 

3 Dogs 

294" x 40 yds. 

14 

11 4 


<1) Letter No. 167, doted the 23ml April, 1932, from the Secretary, Tariff 
Board , to the East India Cotton Asxonat ion f Limited , Bombay. 

la connection with the Tariff Board enquiry into the Cotton Textile 
Industry I am directed to ask that you will he good enough to supply the 
Board with information on the points noted below : — 

/i) Please refer to para. 55 of the Report of the Indian Tariff Board, 
1927. Have there bee-* any changes in flu* system of hedge 
contracts since the Board reported.*' VVlmt steps have boon 
taken towards reducing the number and broadening the basis 
of cotton contracts? A full statement of the views of the East 
India Cotton Association on the points raised in the paragraph 
referred to is imbed. 

< i i) To what extent is the raw cotton now imported into India of 
the%ame qualify as Indian Jong staple cotton? Does the present 
import duty on raw cotton materially help the Indian 
cultivator ? 

(iii) Does the present position of the world’s cotton crops justify the 
assumption that there is overproduction? if so, can it he 
argued that a Iodine in the output of the Indian mills will 
adversely affect the Indian cultivator of cotton? This of course 
assumes that the countries to which Indian cotton is now 
exported may obtain increasing supplies of short staple cotton 
from other countries. It. is in fact suggested that such a 
tendency is already noticeable, especially in the case of Japan. 

2. I ain to request that the reply to this letter with six spare copies 
may be sent as eai^y as convenient, if possible, not later than the 15th 
of June, 


(2) Letter G./323, dated Qombay, the 24th June , 1932. from the. East India 
Cotton Association, Limited . 

I SBT dir«*rted \o acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 107, dated 
tfye 22nd ^Lpril, 1932, and to convey to you the following information on the 
points noted therein : — • 

Point No. 1. — 1. There have been no changes in the system of hedge con- 
tracts since the Tariff Board reported in 1927. The Board of Directors 



of the Association, however^ took necessary steps as recommended by the 
Tariff fiofcrd, with a view to find out it the* views of the members of' the # 
Association had undergone any material change since the proposals for 
widening the Hedge Contracts subiftiUed fcq the llepreseni alive Committee 
ta 1025, had been turned down by that body. 

2. The recommendations of the Indian Tariff Board were published in .192* 
and in November oi that year, the Bombay Miitow uert>’ lAssoeiatum addressed 
a letter to the Association inr itnfg its attention to tin re» omiueudation* 
made by the Tariff Board in para. >5 of their report am commending the 
observations made by that body to th Associm ion lor its earnest consult*] atioT 
and requesting for re-submission ot tl proposals oi Messrs, Forbes Campbell 
and Company, Limited. as modified and a- copied by the Board, t f, tin 
Representative Commit tie lor their reconsideration. 

5. In making this request the Milinwiiers’ Assvaiat »<>n said that their 
Committee had reasons to believe that the attitude ot those sort inns which 
were opposed to widening the Hodge Con tract.*. iva- mueh more favourable than 
it was a year ago, and considered that in v iew ol the re< oinmemiations made 
by all independent body like the Tariff Board, the proposals for widening 
the Hedge Contracts would stand a very good ehauce ol being adopted 
by the Representative Committee of the Association. 

4. The Board, on a previous representation made to t limit by the 
Millowners’ Association in February, 1920. in connection with the proposed 
prohibition of trading in July f ine Oomra Contract. in wliicli the latter 
had asked for widening the Fine Oomra Contract, so as to allow eotton on<- 
lull class below the basis of the contract U* he made tenderuble against the 
contract, had expressed the view that no useful purpose would he served 
by submitting any fresh proposals for widening the Hedge Contracts to 
the Representative Committee for their consideration, as they felt that they 
would not. meet with the approval of the trade as a whole until such time 
as they were further convinced of the necessity for the proposed ilitthges 
in the Hedge Contracts. Although tin* Board adhered to the opinion that 
they had expressed in 192<». they decided, as suggested by the Bombay Mill- 
owners’ Association , to cm uluale copies d the M dbnvneiV letter as well as. 
of para. 55 ol the Report to the Representative Committee for an expression 
of their views and also to notify the trade with the object of eliciting tin* 
opinions oi those members who were not represented on the Committee. 

5. Replies were received from 11* members out ol which throe members 

were in favour of adopting the proposals under reference subject to certain 
modifications whereas 12 members were strongly opposed to the proposal 
for widening the existing Hedge Contracts. The late Mr. I. I. Masbruvvalla 
had formulated a new scheme of revised contracts which as in the ease 
of Messrs. Forbes Campbell and Company. Limited, involved the inter- 
linking of different growths of cm ton. The Mdlou tiers' Association, w ith 
which Sir Ness Wadia agreed, expressed tin* opinion that, on the whole, 
the proposals of Mr. Masbruwalh* were in the right direction and constituted 
the first step towards widening the contrails. * 

6. The late MC B. F. Mml.ui and Mr. (*. Boyugis hud made out a strong 
ease against the adoption of the proposals tor widening the contracts (vide 
copies of letters hereto Annexed and marked *'* A " and B ’’ respectively). 
The papers were put under circulation to members of* the Board, but the 
question could not be placed before them for their consideration, before 
the expiry of the official year 1027-28. and there hein& several changes in 
the personnel of the Board for the year 1J2S-29, consideration of the same 
had to he held over until the new members had an opportunity of going 
through and digesting the contents of the papers in the case. The question 
was submitted to the Board in January, 1020. when it wits derided 4 ^ place 
the same on Agenda for April, 1020. 

7. Eventually the question of widening the hedge contracts was distrusted 
and considered by the Board iu June, 1029, from the view-points of all the 
sections of the cottou trade and having regard to the apposition that the 
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proposals had. encountered from nil seetjoifk, with the exception of* the 
millowner members of the Association, the Board did not deem it advisable 
to re-submit the proposed scheme <fF revised contracts to the Bepresentaiivc 
Committee for its approval ^ they were convinced that the prospects of the 
scheme becoming acceptable to the trade were insignificant. The Board felt 
that they would be doing a disservice to the trade if they were to ask the 
Representative Committee tf» decide upon forcing on the trade something that 
would not function. • # 

S. Tn January, 1930. the Bombay Millowinrs Association again made 1 * 
a representation to this Association in which they referred tojhe various 
representations made hv them trom time n> time in the matter of widening 
tltP Hedge Contracts and pressed the \ iev\ that the claim advanced b.v the 
traders and cultivators for the inclusion of Kumpta and Upland varieties 
under the Broach contract required to he favourably eou&idered and urged 
that tin 3 ! by-hnv* regarding the Hedge Contracts should he so revised Us tc 
constitute -these varieties as valid tenders against the Broach contract. 

9. Jq view of the diverse criiuism levelled against • the existing Hedge 
Contract* the Board appointed a Committee consisting of 12 persons 
representing the then six panels of the Association and referred the letter 
from the Millow tiers' Association to that Committ-ce for their consideration 
and report. However, in view of the appointment oi the Cotton Contract* 
Act Enquiry Committee < Wiles Committee) in April KKiO, the Board considered 
(hat the question of examining the fledge Contracts was one that should 
he thoroughly gone into hv the Wiles Committee and consequently the Com- 
mittee of t he Association did not proceed with the examination of the 
sillll'. 

30. The Wiles Committee, alto* a dose examination of the view-points 
represented by the two schools ot thought on tins question, recommended 
that the existing Hedge Contract* ho retained as at present with the 
addition only of the Kumpta ami Upland growths of the Dhurwar District 
in the Brunch contract (rit/r para*. Hi and 17 of the Deport of the Cotton 
Contracts Act Enquiry Committee). 

11. riie Board took steps to implement the recommendations made by 
the Wiles Committee hv submitting relevant amendments to the articles and 
by-laws oi the Association to the general hotly. The amended articles and 
by-laws were submitted to an extraordinary general meeting of the Associa- 
tion held on tfie J*th April. 1932, when emphatic objections were raised 
by several members to the proposed widening of the Broach Hedge Contract 
on the ground that it would tend to depreciate the price of the contract and 
also ior the reason of dissimilarity between the styles of the two varieties 
of cotton. In view of the vigorous opposition that the proposal met with 
m ihe course of the debate on the subject, further consideration of the 
same was adjourned to a subsequent meeting in order to enable the President 
of the Association to discuss the same with those who had opposed the 
proposal with a view to find out if an agreed amended proposal could he 
framed and submitted to the general body of members for their approval. 

1‘2. The general consensus of opinion expressed at tb? informal meeting 
held for the purpose was that in view of a strong difference of opinion 
it was not desirable to expedite consideration of the same, particularly , 
having regard to t^e fact that Indore the proposed amendment* could be 
finally approved by the Association and sanctioned hv the Government 
trading m New <Y#ps <1932-33) would have started, in which ease therti 
may be considerable confusion in the' trade. It was, therefore, unanimously 
agreed that consideration of the sc heme of widening the Broach Contract 
He re-examined and re-considered by the Board some time in October next 
in tiqjjjjJror the 1TI33-34 contract. ' f 

13. With regard to a full statement of the views of the Association 
invited by the Tariff Board on the points raised in para. 55 of the report, ’ 
the Board desire to point out that whatever changes the Association may 
decide upon to make in the existing Hedge Contracts, require to be approved, 
in the first instance by a three-fourths majority of the members of the Associa^ 



tkm* present and voting at a gtneyal meeting/ before the same are submitted 
to Government for sanction under section 3 (1) of Bombay Act No. XIV of 
1922 . 

14. Tlie Board consider that there are soured reasons for the Association 
not having taken any precipitate action in the matter of further widening of 
Hedge Contracts, as would he evidenced by the fate which the proposal 
for including Kumptu and Upland under the firoach Cqptract met within 
April lust. The feeling in the* cotton trade against revising the Hedge 
.Contracts has been steadily hardening and the Board apprehend that any 
hasty decisions in the matter would act prejudicially on the interests of the 
cotton grower ot indue 

15. The Board cannot agree with some of the findings of the Tariff Bd&rd 
as given in para. 55 of their report as it. appears to them that they are 
based on the views expressed by only one section ot the trade, namely, the 
m did w tiers i n Born bay . 

JO. The first objection raised by the Bombay M dimmers’ Association to the 
present system of cefi tracts is that in certain months of the year they are 
unable to make Hedge Contracts which can be used against their purchases 
of cotton or sales of cloth. 

17. The Board submit that the MiHowuers' Association do not correctly 
appreciate the true significance and function of a Hedge Contract. There 
must be something fundamentally wrong in the Bombay Al dimmers’ methods 
of operating in fledge Contracts, and something additional must be responsible 
for the failure of the millowners to take advantage of the present scheme 
of contracts. In my Board s opinion, the Bombay cotton market has afforded 
adequate facilities lor purposes ul hedging, and the absence of any general 
complaint from the rest oi the cotton trade in India against the present 
Hedge Contracts is a significant and cogent, rein tat ion of the contention 
of the millowners that the present Hedge Contracts are not sufficiently 
wide for purposes of hedging. 

18. The second objection raised by the* Bombay Millowners’ Association 
to the present system is “ where* one contract expires, no new contract 
is available to which sales or purchases of ledge can be transferred”. In 
support of this objection they give as an example the* Broach Contract, 
the months of delivery lor which are April-May and July-August, They state 
that, ” to avoid the risk of being saddled with actual cotton, the contract 
is to be liquidated by the me/ uj Mnrrh at the latest, as the July-August 
contract, when in operation, is t«»o speculative to he used by mills as a 
hedge, a fact which Ims been recognised by the Board of Directors of the Kant 
India Cotton Association, which has, from time to time, prohibited trading 
in this position. The result is that, as no new contract opens until the 
beginning of June, the mills are left uncovered from the middle of March 
until the beginning of June 

19. The reply to the above objection is that- trading in Broach Contract, 
July-August delivery was prohibited in the year 192J-24* owing to the 
shortage of the Brqach crop and the scarcity of other cotton tenderable against 
the contract with a view' to obviating a ” squeeze ” in the contract in the 
months of delivery. This step was rendered necessary not because of any 
inherent defects in the contract itself, but owing to natural causes over which 
neither the Association nor the cotton trade had any Control. It. may be 
mentioned that this was the only occasion when the Association exercised 
the power vested in the Association to prohibit trading in this contract. 

20. Thtf statement made by the Tariff Board in their report that' no new 
contract opens until the beginning of June is not- quite correct, as tinder 
by-law 47 as it stood in 1926 the Board with the approval of the Repfidgenta- 
five Committee of the Association had power to permit trading from 1st 
May. In, ^1927, by-law 47 was revised with a view to giving the Board 
power to permit trading in new crops from 1st May and even from 1st April 
With the consent of the Representative Committee of the Association. This 
by-law has been further amended by virtue of which it is competent to the 
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Hoard* to permit trading in i*»w cropH in a»y year from 1st April without 
the previous approval of tjie general body of members of tifo Association. 
This, therefore, meets the miilownenr argument that mills are left uncovered 
from the middle of March until the beginning of June. 

21. The Board fail to understand why the nullowners do not find the 
existing Hedge Contracts sufficiently attractive when the other sections of the 
trade, namely, Exporters, •Importers, Commission Agents an^ Jethawallas 
who carry large flocks of cotton from ye^r to year, consider the existing 
scheme oi contracts sufficiently wide tor the purposes of hedging their 
cotton. Tile stocks of cotton carried over by these sections of the trade 
from year to year run into several lakhs of bales and it may rAaonably bo 
iti^rred from the absence of any complaint from these sections oi the trade, 
that they are satisfied that the present Hedge Contracts afford reasonable 
protection by way of insurance against their stocks ol ready cotton. Further, 
not only cotton merchants in Bombay, but also operators in Liverpool* and 
in the Continental markets are known to be making a reasonably free use 
of the Hedge Contracts in the Bombay market. This fact in the opinion of 
the Board is a proof, if any proof were needed, o P the adequacy and 
broadness of the present contracts. The two countries, namely, China and 
Japan which buy considerably larger quantities of Indian cotton than what 
the Indian mills do, have also 1 k»cu operating on a very huge scale in the 
fledge Contracts, and this would not Ik? feasible, if the contracts were 
narrow, and not adequate enough for their operations in forward cotton. 

2*2. With regard to the remarks made hy the Tariff Board iti their report 
on the system of buying cotton “on call r the Board tear that the Tariff 
Board has failed to understand the exact implirations id that system, as they 
seem to consider that under this system a part of the risk attendant on 
the purchase of cotton is passed on to the broker whereas, as a matter of 
fact the risk is passed on to the seller ui the cotton, in Kurope and America, 
where hedges are not much used hy the spinner, the system of buying “ on 
call ’ is widely resorted to. Aty Board arc cognisant of the fact that 
cotton merchant* in Bombay have always been ready to sell cotton “ on 
call ,J as in America and Liverpool. The millow ner.s in Bombay do not 
appear to have given the system oi buying cotton “on call ’’ a fair trial 
yet although they use it more now than they did in 1 1*20-27. 

2d. The Board are definitely of ifie view that Urn millow ners do not 
correctly appreciate the exact position with regard to Hedge Contracts, 
inasmuch as they seem to ignore the interests of the vital element in the 
trade, and which element, tike Insurance Compan ies, undertake to carry the 
amount of burden and risk of a large volume of trade in Hedge (Yin tracts. 
This element consists of jobbers, who are naturally not prepared to incur 
any greater risk than at present following upon a further widening of the 
Hedge Contracts. Tudor the present scheme of font rai ls they are carrying 
arj enormous risk and it would he imiuir to saddle this vital clement in the 
trade with further risk consequent upon the broadening of the .Hedge 
Contracts. • 

24. The course of prices of cotton from 1920-27 to* date has been a 
steadily low one and with the general depression in the trade all over 
the world there has been a stiffening of the opposition to further widening of 
the Hedge Contract. The prices available to the grower during the last 
years have been ruinously near or below the cost price and the Board 
hesitate to force on* to the trade here any change which may prejudice the 
normal ..operator in the hedge market. 

2&. Tfie Board are inclined to hold with the trade in the view that the 
broadening of Hedge Contracts might generate weakness in the cotton market 
arid fjffat on of the questions to be tackled is in regard to the provision of 
adequate facilities for financing the cotton crop up-country, particularly, 
in order To enable the gvower to hold his crop as a set off against this 
further element of weakness in the cotton market. The present financial 
facilities at the disposal of the cotton grower and middleman for purposes of 
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or<Wly market ting of the crop are small. The Board apprehend kb at in 
the atwwmee q# definite provision of financial facilities to the cultivator 
and middlemen up-country engaged in the cotton trade, any attempt on the 
part of t ho Association at forcing radical changes in the present system of 
Hedge Contracts on the trade, U bound to meet with a great deal of 
opposition front the trade and would prove abortive. 

26. Tin* Board have noted the tollmving remarks rnqdc by the Tariff 
Hoard which will he found recorded ai page 130 oi Volume f of their report . — 

“ It vv a* urged before us that the adoption oi a single Hedge Contract 
4 - or the widening of the existing contracts would be detrimental 
to the interests of the cultivator of cotton, as it would tend to 
lower the pj h-e of all variet ies of cotton. We are unable' ‘‘’to 
appreciate the force oi this argument. The number of Hedge 
Contracts haw already been reduced tiom seven to five and oi 
t only three are extensively used. This docs nut appear to 
harr had any (‘fhef m rn<if>hny ihr mill industry to yet cotton 
more cheaply." 

My Hoard submit that if the idea underlying the suggestion made by the 
Tariff Hoard tor widening the Hedge Contract* is to secure for the mills in 
Bombay cotton more cheaply, the opposition to it is justified. Moreover, 
cheaper price of cotton would mean a less return to the cultivator for hi* 
produce, and this economic fact appears to have been totally lost sight 
of by the Tariff Hoard. The statemmit made by the Tariff Hoard in their 
report is apt to create .suspicion in the minds of jobbers as to the motive 
of tho millownoJh who are so emphatic on the question oi widening the Hedge 
Contract-*. Further, the millovuieih advance the plea that the broadening 
ol the Hedge Contracts would pivxeut " corners but the experience of 
tho last ten years during which period only one attempt at “ corner " was 
made, and which Uki, ended in an abject lailurc, has entirely falsified 
that pica. 

27. On the Board of Directors of (he Association as at present constituted, 
there are threw representatives of the millmvncr members, namely Mr. Lidji 
Naranji. Mr. Ahmed F. t'urrtnibhoy and Air. II. F. Milne. These representa- 
tives dissent from the views aa expensed in paras. J3 to 2b inclusive. 

Paint So. — 28. The raw cotton imported into India is mainly of long 
staple variety and in order to appreciate the percentage of, such imported 
cotton, aw (aim pared with long staple cotton piidueed in India, figures have 
heen worked out of Indian cotton crop classified by staple lengths and also 
of import a of cotton into India from 1st September. 1929 to 1st May, i 932 . 
Tables annexed hereto and marked ‘ (' ” and ‘‘ 1> ", respectively, which 
hnv'e been adopted by the Indian t ent ml Cotton Committee, give the esti- 
mated quantity of Jong staple cotton of an inch arid above, produced 
in India and the quantity oi commercial long staple cotton available for 
consumption. In the latter case only those types, which arc capable of 
spiuning 24s warp counts and above, arc included. It may be pointed out 
that cotton of £ nu inch in length which owing to any inherent lack of 
strength may not be capable of spinning 24s and is excluded from this 
though it may come under tin* long staple classification. 

29. Tables annexed hereto and marked “ E " and * l F " give the quantity 
of long staple cotton imported into India during the last 2J years. As 
India does not produce any cotton above one inch staple, except for the 
8,000 hales of 14" staple grown in the Punjab, the only cottons which can 
he said to# coin pete with Indian long staple cot ton *ure those from up to 
K in length. 

30. It would be evident from these tables that the imported TSnttoiT^whieh 
competes with the long staple cotton grovni in India is Americas, Of 
theae about 78 per cent, is of the same staple length as Indian cotton. 
Egyptian and African cottons importer! into India are all over one inch 
staple in length, and therefore, they are not competitive. 
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31. It woulii W obvious frog* the figures given in these tables that 
the bulk of the cotton produced in tlndia consists of short at&ple, of which 
India has a virtual monopoly. Then# is again practically no production in 
India of cotton above 1* stapA except to the extent already indicated above. 
The only competition which India Im* to face from outside is in respect of 
a crop ojf about 7 lakhs #>i bales of long staple cottons available for 
consumption. The^Srnpositiou nf an import jjuty on cotton, voaffl, therefore 
benefit the growers of cotton in India only to that extent-. Thu Hoard believe 
that ordinarily the growers of cotton between Jibs'' and 1 " staple, should 
have benefited by the imposition of the duty since October lasf'hut they 
cai^pot venture upon a definite expression of opinion for the reason that 
the present import duty of half anna per lb. on raw cotton has been in 
operation for a comparatively short period of H months. 

.‘12. Considering the uemliar conditions of the year and the many factors 
which have influenced the price of cotton since the duty was imposed, r.r/., 
a big crop of high grade Amernan, the smallness of the pridian crop and the 
world-wide depression in the commodity prices, the Board feel that it is n 
difficult task to gauge the extent of the advantage that may have accrued 
to the cultivator consequent upon the imposition of an import duty, 

! J u'mt Xn. — 3d. With regard to the first part of the question, the Board 
are of the opinion that there is over-production in the respect, that for the 
present, the supply is greater than the demand Tin* Board ace further of 
the opinion that, other tilings being sfiual. a decline iu the output nf the 

Indian mills will adversely affect the Indian cultivator of cotton, as the 

quantity of long staple Indian cotton available for consumption is wholly 
consumed by Indian mills. If the Indian mills were to decide upon reducing 
their output, a proportionate quantity of cotton, which would otherwise he 
consumed in India, would he thrown upon the market of exportable surplus 
with depressing effects. It is the working of the same principle in times of 
strikes in the textile industry which results in n large quantity of cotton 
being thrown upon the market, which would otherwise have been consumed 
by the mills, thereby depreciating the prme in the whole of the cotton 

market iu India. *' * 

*14. The Board arc of the opinion that the over-product ion which at 
present exists, bringing in its train lower values which narrows the differ- 
ence between the different styles of cotton, has caused the superior styles 
to enter into competition with tin* .shorter staple styles, and this has 

brought- about to a certain extent, a substitution of the former for the 
latter as the advantage gained by the mills from greater production more 
than compensates for the higher price paid. 


Copy of letter So, 2*97! SO fa), dated the 24-th November, 1927 , from, the 
Secretary, Millcwners' A xso notion, Bombay, 

In continuation of the correspondence which has takeif place during the 
past three years between my Association and yours regarding the advisability 
of broadening the existing Hedge Contracts, I am desired to invite the 
very careful attention of your Board to the recommendations made by the 
Indian Tariff Board (Cotton Textile Industry Enquiry) in para, 55 of their 
report. • 

2. The Tariff Board endorse the principle laid down by the Government 
of India* in their letter tinted 25th September. 1920, to the Government 
of Bombay wherein it was stated : — 

Mr * • 

tl A.s flSjg&rdis Hedge Contracts, the Government of India recognise 
• ^ that the ideal to aim at is that there should be, as in the 

Liverpool and* New York markets, a single Hedge Contract. 
But they understand that the introduction of a single Hedge 
Contract is opposed by the great majority of Bombay traders 
and they will not object to a reasonable number of *ucl* eon- 
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tracts provided that in framing the conditions of each contract 
the principle is observed f ‘ that the contract must be wide 
enough to prevent cornering by speculators.” 

3. As a preliminary step towards the attainment of the ideal sot forth 
in the Government of India’s letter, the Tari/f Board urge that another 
attempt should he made to get the Representative Committee of your Asso- 
ciation to adopt the proposals 9 inside in 1925 by Messrs. Forbes Forbes 
Campbell and Company which in the words of the Tariff Board “ represent 
a reasonable and workable compromise which has been accepted both 
by the Committee of this Association and by the Board of Directors of 
your Association. The Tariff Board also express the hope that 1 th e 
Representative Committee li realising the necessity of strengthening the 
position of the Bombay Mill Industry in all possible uavs, with corresponding 
advantage to the cotton trade as a whole, will find itself in a position to 
a wept them ” . 

4 My (Committee desire to commend the above observations of the 
Tariff Board to the earliest < onsiderat ion of your Directors and to request 
them to place the proposals of Messrs. Forties Forbes Campbell and Company 
onco again before the Representative Committee for their consideration. 
My Committee venture to suggest that the 55th paragraph of the Tariff 
Board's report might with advantage be brought prominently to the notice 
of the mom hers of the Rep resell tat i\^e Committee :is an indication of what 
an impartial and authoritative body like the Tariff Board has to say in 
this matter. 

5. Mv Committee consider it unfortunate that proposals which had met 
with the approval of your Board arid this Association should have been 
rejected hv the Representative Committee of your Association owing pre- 
ponderantly to the opposition of certain elements and their inadequate 
appreciation of the true and legitimate purpose and nature of Hedge 
Contracts. In vout letter No. 2371 -H. F,. 2. dnt**d the 12th March. 1926. 
addressed to this Association von stated that your Board did not consider 
that any useful purpose would he served hv placing before the Representative 
Committee any proposals for, widening Hedge Contracts until such time as 
the trade as a whole wen* 11 further educated to n full significance of and 
necessity for the proposed changes in th<* Hedge Contracts ”, Mv Com- 
mittee hnve reason to believe that the attitude of those sections which were 
opposed to widening the Hedge Contracts is much more favourable than it 
was a year ago and consider that- in view of the recommendations made bv 
an independent body like the Tariff Board, the proposals of Messrs. Forbes 
Forbes Campbell and Compnnv would stand a very good chance of being 
adopted by your Representative Committee. 

6. My Committee trust, your Board will do their best to impress upon 
the Representative Committee the urgent necessity of reform and will 
take an early opportunity of convening a meeting for tho^consideratiori of 
Messrs. Forbes F/>rl>es Campbell and Company's suggestions or any other 
scheme of a similar character for the same object. 


“ A.” 

Copy of letter dated the 9th February % 192$, addressed ty the late Mr. B. F. 
jr Mad on. 

« 

With your letter of the 30th January, 1928. you favour me with extracts 
of the letter of the 27th November last from the Millowne-s to your* Affilia- 
tion. and extracts of the Report of the Tariff Board, as well ai certain pro- 
posals hy Messrs. Forbes Forbes Campbell and Company, and »<ik for xiy 
views. 

2. In the first place, T find that there are several unwarranted statements 
in the two enclosures which should not go unchallenged, and I shall there- 
fore first deal with them* 
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3, The Government of India *ay that there is a single Hedge Contract in 
Mew York and Liverpool. 1 ant afraid they have been sadly misled* 

because it is only u halt-tyiih. T'Were is a single contract for middling 
American in both places, but there arc other contracts to deal with other 
kinds of cotton which differ from middling in spinning value. Thus we 

have thc^ ** Empire " contract for cottons other than American. We have 

again a separate Contract for Egypt in* Salads, it will thus bo seen that the 
claim that there is one contract onh for all kinds of cotton ie quite 

unwarranted and the whole of the argument of the mi How no ra, based on 
such claim, entirely falls to the ground. It is not even true To say that 
there is only one contract for all cotton grown in a particular country. 
Alexandria lias two separate contracts tor their Sakels and uppers. The 
history of the establishment of the Empire Contract itsch shows that the 
best authorities in Liverpool are against: one contract tor widely vdfrying 
growths. Liverpool on this account refused to admit Indian Cotton as good 
tender against their American Colton Coiitrnef, ultlmtu^h in character and 
spinning value our Punjub-American or ’* Broach 1027-A ,l arc much nearer 
to low middling than to our Heugals or Oomras. In the face of the opposi- 
tion of Liverpool to admitting even such cottons to their usual American 
Contract, the claim that they have a single contract for all kinds of cotton 
is to say the least, misleading, and conliims the contention ot those who, 
like me, insist that there should he separate coni nu ts for cottons of widely 
different spinning values. * 

•I. The rnillowners in their above mentioned letter refer to the inadequate 
appreciation hv the opponents oi a single contract of “ the true and legiti- 
mate purpose and nature of Hedge Contracts". If it means anything, it 
amounts to saying that Hedge* Contracts and sheer gambles, that the 
buyer of such contracts never means delivery, and that, therefore, it 
does not matter tuppomr what the variet ies tendciahle against the contracts 
are. 1 am afraid, put thus bluntly, it will stagger even the millownery. 
They forget that whoever buys cotton in the voidas has to keep in mind the 
cotton he is going to get, and the possibility of findma a mailed for such 
cotton if and when terah cm ! . Ho does not wan! rubbish thrown at bin 

head which he would find it most difficult to get rid of. H» j U not singular 

in this, as his prospective customers— -the millownri s ■***//■ cm selves run a tray 
from the. rubbish that might hr thrown at their heads. 'Phis is why they 
told the Tariff Hoard that. “ to avoid the risk of being saddled with 
actual cotton the llroach ('on tract, had to lie liquidated by t lit* end of 
March ,J (your extract page 4 f lino 10b When they fear this under even 
the present Broach Contract, which is all very Kpinnable cotton, 3 oiimiot 
understand their asking for a far wider contract. under which any rubbish 
can be thrown at the head of tie* buyei . If tin 1 mills who ran axe cotton 

for one or other of their counts are so afraid, is it not clear that the 

dealer or speculator, who is not. himself the user, .should be still more afraid 
of such contra c | ? Is this man. who is so afraid ot the contract, going to 
give the highest price for it? Is he going to be le«% afraid of » still 
wider contract against which he might he saddled with more rubbish ? This 
one. admission of the rnillowners proves to the hilt the claim of men like 
rue that any further widening of the contracts will greatly depreciate their 
value, and hit the cultivator her a use it is the. va.Ula quotations that fornix 
the basis of the price offered to the cultivator up-country. 

0 

The mil {owners led the Tariff Board to think that a single Hedge Contract 
was the ideal to be aimed at. If this means that the contract should permit 
of any kind of cotton from low Bengal* to Cam hod ms or Kaftingan ries, 
then I am competed to say that this statement is not warranted by experi- 
ence of' the^leading markets. T have already shown above that this is 
contrary the actual practice in both Liverpool a?id Alexandria. I will 
not say a few words abotft New York. There* too, the tender able quality 
was so lowered that it unduly depressed prices and raised very serious 
agitation on the part of the cultivator. The Government had then to stop 
in, and to enforce it« own grades for trading in American, called tJniversal 



standard*, and after a great deal of opposition all European markets 
including Liverpool had to tali m with it. Even Liverpool had to narrow 
its contract some years ago, instead of* widening it as the millowners want. 
Borne years ago, it was with a “ good ordinary ” clause, i.e., very low 
cotton would be tendered. Tins was changed to “ nothing below low- 
middling eptting out all the cottons comparable to opr Khan/lesh and 
Bengali. New York is oven yarrow; it is “ nothing below middling 
universal standard f ’ This cut out and made un tender a hie some 70 or BO 

lakhs ot fytjoH of the 1920-27 crop, it will therefore he seen that not only 
is a single Von tract cons ulertwi right for all cottons, but that both Liverpool 
and Now York have made their contracts narrower. «r 

The explanation is to be foiuid in ihe remarks of Mr. ■ iiryce-Mmr. 
President of the Liverpool "Cotton Association to (explain why Liverpool 
refused to have a single contract for cottons from America. India or Africa. 
Ho said r 

" The AssiK’i.'tvidu had decided that in their view the t e.miert ny of 
mil soli tjnnrlh'i of t of ton u'htvh u m « re not freely morketutfle 
terry i{o y <is t/nrriran miyht itejnenote the futures 

rtm trnrt . ' ’ 

and this was why they set up a separate contract called the Empire Con- 
tract, and l cannot understand why. in spite of this Liverpool is quoted 
to un as authority for making fewer ^contracts here. 

One argument in favour of lower contract* is stated to be that “tin* 
contract must he wide enough to prevent, corners by speculators ” (letter 
of the Government of India, dated the 25th September. 1920>. The Tariff 
limit'd said this in different words when they claimed that tie* narrowness 
of our cun tract made it easier for speculators to raise prices artificially hv 
means of a squeeze (page 7 of your extract). Both the (iovernment and the 
Tariff Board evidently had no notion that the same thing happens in both 
Now York and Liverpool, and, in Liverpool, in both the American and 
the Egyptian Contracts. The following quotations will show what 1 mean: 

A Al Kill CA N CoTTi >N . 


Different month a of some crop. 




►ctober. 

July. 

3rd October. 1 

>21 

14*53 

12*78 

3rd October, 1922 

12*07 

11*49 

3rd October. 1923 

15*73 

14*38 

3rd October, 1925 

12*05 

11*90 

3rd October, 1926 

7*03 

7*40 

3rd October, 1927 

11*54 

11-53 

C 

urrrnf crop (if tiyainff 

new crop. 




December. 

October. 

3rd November, 

1921 

12*08 

10*70 

3rd November, 

1922 

18*97 

12*45 

3rd November, 

1923 

18*34 

15 61 * 

3rd November, 

1924 

12*83 

12* 

4th November, 

1925 

10*08 

10‘29 

3rd November, 

192B 

6*72 

7*13 
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Eg x m an Cotton . 



Same crop. 

New Crops. 


January. July. 

1 >eee timber . 

2nd .January. 1925 . 

29 ’ * 20-25 

2190 


March. 

• • 

1 1 th Febr xi a r v , l 925 

34 10 20- 75 

23-50 

20th March. 1025 . 

37-50 34 ’ 30 

20*10 


What else js it but a squeeze when the stnnv eoMuu is worth as nnadi 
as I 7**1. more for American (Moher Vania than for the following July, 
although the hitter includes nine months w n? ohoiKse-n ui nyd nisurnnro, ami 
it is both mtrnn of t h« * smtn <- roj » . Tin* saint 1 on a more exaggerated scale 
ran hr ln*()!i<MU!v se«m in F.gspimn eoitou. And yet neither ot these 
loading markets have thought of lumping all kimls of cotton in it sin tilt* 

rontrart to prevent this repeated oreti rrem «*s of squeeze. 

I therefore snhmil that if \.mr Association is to hr guided hv thr 

example* ot NVw York and Liverpool. it w i 1! not allow itscli to hr 

stamped lo s»nh talk i »t sip a -r 7 .es ’ . 1m t m v o that tin' run t laud* am so 
arranged thai there is no dan-.no of tin* liiinT being overwhelmed with am 
odd rubbish and so lighting shy of thorn. 

That "!jeh v. ill hr tin' lovult o.-, n l»r si.rii ir<.rn mtr ow n past experience 
In vmtr annual report for 1024 25 Own* i* r hr follow i mj pregnant ?enmrk 

tin* hilly good madiini' j?mnrd Oomra Contract tor thr fifth year *ti 

sm rossion was not traded in ", i'tffh i/ror in n/crmion 1* it not pmnt 

enough that a contract which threatens to throw unsaleable stu(l on the 

buyer will hr avoided !" If you < <>mpel lorn to trade in sueli ronlntel. 

is it not clear that he will try to keep a far wider margin of safety, /g’., 

ofh'» a much lower price than he would otherwise do. 

I would also draw attention to the fart that it. is not only fear of 

rubbish being thrown at him that deters a buyer. The fear of i»an(l , 

hut not ireejy safrnhlr. cnUnn being thrown at him also proves a deterrnnt. 
Thr proof of if is our Southerns Cnntraej whirh is given a wide berth hv 

operators. This is why Mr Hrveo-Muir considered “ free iii;i rket a In I i t y 

every day " an essential cowl it ion for admission of a ninety to tlx* futures 
contract. 

As for the squeezes, nf wliirh so murh is made of by the rndlovvners, 
the remedy lies m measures ad\o«ated in my letter to vonr A«smi mf ir>n dated 
29th Apnl/lst May. 1925. I do not like to lengthen this letter hv repenting 
all I said themit# but will onh uirnmariki* the measures there advoeafed. 
viz .: — • 


HI Making a short -seller, who fails to deliver, a defaulter. 

f2) Making tender of a lot. ilia! had been already orue tendered and 
rejected tantamount to a default as in 11 1 M . 

T also (hink two other measure.** will grentlv conduce to the same and. 
rfj.:— • 

Blind flmrov.y 

»4) Stipulation that cotton already warehoused in independent ware- 
’"houses specially apart for the purpose and already surveyed 
and passed shall alone be good tender as in New York. 

As for my views on the particular suggestions of Messrs. Forbes Forbes 
Campbell and Company, I beg to refer you to the separate note attached 
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He mutton on the proposals of Messrs, forties Forbes Campbell and Citmpafcy. m 

Cunt mot 'So. 1 — Fully Good Beif/jals. — T^iis contract is already avoided 
by most dealers and trading is difficult except at several rupees above or 
below current rates but those who do deal m it will know what they are 
going to Yl tore fore this can stand as it Is. 

Coot tart So, fl — Folly Goftol fi/<nirh. — ! see no objection to inclusion of 
(he higher varieties TitmrvelJies- Karungaiiuis and Cambodia but am 
opposed* to tb« inclusion of V. P. No. I as it is quite a different style of 
cotton that should go in with the Oownrns Contract 

«T 

As for deliveries. 1 don’t -«*»’ why ii cannot be c rt / y month separately 
from March to Septond»eis» 

*('onlrm t So Ilf — Fin* Otanras. — f don’t see any objection to tendering 
of all higher cottons. ■/./■., those* of the Broach Contract hut am strongly 
opposed to “tin# addition of stations at present tenderable against the 
Fully Good Ooumi Contract and Jalna 1 ’ as proposed. 

If this is permitted tin* contract will tend to he left alone by tin* dealers 
as the Fully Good Oomra ('on tract has been tor the past o or 0 years. 

| The millowners’ side is not the only side to this question. There is 
the trader and tin* exporter. The mills will generally Vs 1 sellers of the 
Vanin as hedge or for cotton 4i on call The trader and the exporter 
will he frequently purchaser of the vaida as hedge against sales of particular 
finalities to Kurope, Japan, or locally. The widening of the contract a> 
proposed will create a very difficult situation for this class of members. The 
calculation of the nrohable “ oils ” or “ offs ’’ will become a verv hazardous 
operation. and make trading a gamble. It is not going to benefit the milK 
either, because if the contract C depreciated as proposed, the basis (“ oiih 
will have to be rained for the specific qualities that they wish to buy for 
stock. if such cotton is higher the price at time of covering it will show 
unexpected profits or losses owing to wild variations in the basis (the ** ons 
1 therefore consider the present proposals disadvantageous to both traders 
and mills and am opposed to their introduction.'] 

As for deliveries, 1 do not see why it cannot be very every month 
separately from January to September. 

The margin for missing should he nnlv “ 1 class * »ff line ’’ throughout. 
The proposal to make if "1 full class of} ** for July-Kontembor is merelv 
bringing in the V. G. Oomra Gout no t hv a -ode door. We are constantly 
told to follow the model of Liverpool and New York. Is there anv precedent 
in these markets for lowering the tenderable grade at the end of the season 
to get over the difficulty of scarcity of tenderable grades?' I know of none. 
Then why here 9 f 

The only rigRt remedv is to provide for dealings always 12 months ahead, 
t.e., next January or March t*> open as soon as the present January or 

March is closed, and so on. This will nrovid*- the necessary market for 

bond ftdr hedges for both mills and traders. Then ^m.v o no that remains 
a seller in some end-of-sens'vn month will do so at his own risk, and cannot 

claim that he had no suitable vaida to trade in. ♦ 

Con It'd ft No. /V — Good South*- rn . — This contract has never ty»en popular 
although it is narrow enough to lx* easily liable *to a squeeze, ami it bast — no 
htv ns l know never been spueoRed. The reason is that those who deal in 
futures attach verv great importance to the “ free imirketnh*iUv fnyRft day to 
dav " of tie* cotton that may Ik* tendered in a contract and good Sonify ran 
are not Mich a free market * 

There W» therefore no sense in widening this neglected emit met. T 
would rather do away with it altogether, ns Contract No. TT will now giro 
all that is needed in a future* market for iqmrators in Bouthern*. 



Copie*t of Utter and annejnne* dated the Jiit It February, VJ'd& } add / esMul 
by Mr. (V. Itoyagis to the Kant India Cotton .1 ssoctntum. 

I have t* acknowledge receipt of your circular letter dated the 80th of 
January enclosing copy of letter No, 22t*J /80 *.u), dated the 24th November, 
IW27 , addressed to your Association by the Bombay Mi downers' Asaoeiatioit 
and copy of extracts from the report made by the Indian Tm*i£. Board, 
and enclose herewith my comments on the subject matter ooucernea. 


1 not torn ts on tit*' [nofrOMtl for modijyttky the jure meat Iledt/c tUminn.lx 
run tarried tu the \nnrj-uees .1 , H and 1‘ to far tetter of the East India 
Cotton Aaxochtt ion dated the dOth itj dmnauij, • 

An.nkwick A 0 

Para. 2.--- f !’lie statement made in the last part of this para, is correct us 
regards tin* feeling in the trade at present. 

Vara. i . — What is stated in the last part of this para, will not be the 
ease, as although the milieu tiers think flint a single Hedge Contract, or 
drastic modifications in the existing Hedge Contracts, will benefit them 
(which 1 will endeavour to disprove lower down), there will certainly be no 
advantage to the other sections of tin* Cotton Trade. This will he explained 
later on. 

A NNKXI HF B 

Vara, )/j — i rd and fth Sr a tenet's. — Kven the larger mills who have 
r*‘s<»rted to buying direct from up-country have not found the system altogether 
satisfactory, ns they have to rely implicitly upon the selection of up-country 
agents. Therefore, should any mistake he made in selection, the mill has to 
•'laud the loss, and 1 understand that litis risk has caused some of those mills, 
who had adopted this policy, to restrict direct purchases as mistakes in seJee 
lion and frequent. When buying from men hunts, the nulls arc absolved from 
this risk, as the seller must deliver oi|tiul to the basis wo|d noon, {"id t»«v, i” the 
event ot delivering “ off ” the basis, a corresponding allowance. Further, if the 
delivery is “ off beyond a certain limit, the mill has the right of rejection 
and buying on account. Apart from this, respectable merchants will always 
withdraw any lots that a mill may not want to take delivery of if it considers 
same inferior to the basis contracted upon. This is obviously a great 
advantage over buying direct as under the latter method the mill will 
have to accept cotton which, in the case of a very had mistake in selection, 
it might not he able to use for the purpose the cotton was bought for. 
and this without anv compensation When buying ready in Bombay no 
mistake in selection should arise, as mills presumably buy what, they require. 

It is stated to#nrd» the end of para. ;V> that in the Bomhav market, so 
organised at present, it is not possible for mills to effect a sj#t isfactorv hedge 
against purchfises of cotton or against Forward Contracts in varn and cloth 
for which cotton has not already been semi red. and that this introduces a 
speculative* (dement iyto their transaction*. 1 think it can definitely he 
stated, without much fear of contradiction, that no matter what new 
fdrm of Hedge Contra#, mav he introduced, it obviously would never consti- 
tute a satisfactory hedge against stocks of yarn and cloth, or iliat it would 
hold any advantage in this respect over the present form of Hedge (Ymtracis. 
On the other hand. as. u hedge aeatnst Forward Kales of varn and cloth, 
it appears to me th^t the greater the number of Hedge Contract* the better 
for the mills, its it would enable theta to buy :« contract ( loselv ivpproxi 
inataug to *i>«t tbev have sold. For vain pie. if a mill Ims sold thev 

emdd buy the Bengal (Vntfaci> for 10s in J(w the Oonira I Vmtracl ami 
above, the Broa< h or Southern Contract. whereas. if thee could only buy * 
Single Contract, »t would bear much less relation to what thev have sold 
as compared to the aforesaid contracts, as there would he eetfon tender 
able against such a contract differing in value probably to the extent of 

M 2 
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hundred* of rupee* per Candy, and if must be remembered that the differ-* 
cures for the cottons contained ii? such a non tract would be liable to 
fluctuations at varying intervals. As a hedge against purchases of cotton 
I do not consider that the mills have so far given the present Hedge Contracts 
a lair tried, because. I understand that it wa * generative and is |till in some 
< it firm conviction with tbe ititll.s that to have anything to do with the 
Hedge Contract* is rank gambling. Fortunately, it appears, nvills are becom- 
ing mor% enlightened, and are gradually coming to see the advantage of 
using them, hut as I say above, l do not consider they have vet used the 
existing form of Hedge (’out met* to anything like the extent they mijaifct he 
used. 

£ A further protection to a mill in respect of purchases of cotton is a system 
of buying “on eall . which is Inrgelv in vogue in other countries, hut which 
has only been introduc**! into India verv recently. Some mills have seen 
the advantage nfathK system and it appears to he slowly taking on. 

Coming to the statement made nt the bottom of page .'t end top of 
page 1, it is a correct review oi the fuels as thev stand to-dav. 

further down on page 4, it is stated t lint to avoid risk of being saddled 
with actual cotton, the April-Mav Broach Contract has to he liquidated 
at tin* end of March at the latest and that the mills are- left uncovered for 
-4 months, W.:., from middle March until the beginning of dune when the 
new' April- M a y Broach Contract opens owing to the July- August Broach 

( on tract being too speculative to he used a v a hedge, This is not correct 

im matters stand at present- as trading in new crop Anri! Mav Broach 
l>e<‘emher-Janii!H v Domra and December-, January Bengal is now permitted 
hv the Fast India Cotton Association from the 1st of At ay. Tn regard to 
the d uly- August Broach Contract everything depends upon the size, of the 
Broach and the Dholleiuh crops and also the rate at which these crons an* 
taken off the market. In seasons producing good crops this contract is safe 
ns a hedge against purchase of cotton and when short, a good cover against 
sale* of yarn and cloth Therefore, it is not a correct representation of 
the facts to sav that this contract cannot he used a* n hedge in any event. 

T do not see the force of the contention raised at the foot of page 4 

and top of page 5. The essential point, in my opinion, is not that the 
Hedge Contract shall he open lor delivery for so many mrflithx, hut whether 
one can he hedged throughout the year and T show helow that this can he 
done with the existing live contracts. The first column -hows the months of 
the year and the second column the contracts that can he traded in during 
each month. 

January .... Aoril-Mav — Broach. 

March — Com ra. 

March — Bengal. 

February ... A pril-May— -Broach. # 

July -August — Broach. 

March — Oomra. 

March — Bengal. 

May — Oomra. 

May — Bengal. • 

March .... ApriUMav — Bro%'h. < 

J uly- August — Broach . 

May — Oomra. 

May — Bengal. 

April .... .Tidy- August — Broach. 

May — Oomra. 1 

May — Bengal. 

May T uly - A ugust — Broach . 

New Crop — 

A pril-May — Broach . 

December- J anuarr — Oomra . 

December-Ja unary — Bengal. * 



. # . Juiy-Augysfc — Broach. * 

New Crop — 

« April-May — Broach. 

•Decomber-J anu&ry — Oomra, 

♦ December- J urinary — Bengal . 

• ' Now Crop — 

1 April^Mav — Broach. 

; Decern her- Jiuiuary — Oomra. 

J IXM-ember- January — Bengal*. 

. . April-May— -Broach. 

March — Oomra. 

March — Bengal. 

In addition to the above, during May and dune, it tly supply of Ooinra 
and Bengal Marrams, the Hoard may allow trading in July Oomra and duly 
Bengal. 

The question of adopting the Single Hedge Contract, ean in my opinion 
he definitely ruled out as a practical proposition, owing to its bristling with 
so many difficulties which l certainly think cannot he* overcome. Ah things 
stand nt present, even with the limited number of qualities included in the 
present Broach Contract, a great deal of difficulty is found in framing 
diMerenres that appear correct to all sections ui the trade. Therefore, it is 
obvious that an impossible state ot affairs would arise should every quality 
in India be included under one contract. The supporters of the case for 
the Single Hedge Contract quote the example of Liverpool and New York, 
hut it must not he forgotten that the qualities dealt m those markets under 
one iron trail are oi the same «. Iiai actei lstiv', whereas in India there is a 
vast difference in the charade i i sties of the several growths, differences, 
which 1 think, arc quite as wide as the difference between Egyptian and 
what is known m Liverpool as Empire cotton, and I would naturally ask 
why Egyptian and Empire cotton are not included in the ’Liverpool Contract. 

I think, it is lor the same reason as that uiged by me against the Singh* 
Contract, re:., the wide dsticrcms in tin* characteristics of the cottons. 
Further, it should he remembered that as regards American cotton old or 
new crop an bc*tciidcred against the contract, whereas in India this practice 
does imt ohtam lot ohvioij.s .vasons. and in this connection 1 do not sec 
how a Single Contract for deiiveiy throughout the your would have any 
advantage, worthwhile speaking oi . o\ ci the piesent system oi contracts as 
it would nor. really speaking, be a continuous contract like those of Now 
York or Liverpool, :e- } during certain month or months when an old crop 
of certain growths would he tondenible against tin* contract, new crops of 
other growths may he arming and a position might arise where in the 
one month or u^jre irmmhs old crops of some growths would be tcnderable 
at the same time as m w riops <>t other growths. Kindlier, it must not 
he forgotten that the sucei-ss ol any Ilcdgc Contrail depenus on the attitude 
of the bazar and it appears to me that the miilow ners forget this, because, 
if a single or several emi tnjeis were forced on the bazar that they would 
refuse to trade in. Mie hi-d position would ho worse than the first, been use. 
obviously, then there would be no Hedge Contract at all, .and trading 
would be solely conffned to Delivery Contrnets. 

Coming t<> the scheme put forward by Messrs Forbes Forbes Campbell 
and Company. I have to tfhike the following t rite i-ms: — 

Ti^Fully fjbwid •Bengal* I <on.sider Julv deliveiy too late as there would 
riot likely be sufficient to prevent manipulation. 

• Hwgardtfcg Fully Good fjroach. I think. February too early as there would 
not be sufficient cotton to protect the contract. Even the supply of the 
Central Provinces cotton might easily lx* too small to act aw sufficient 


June 

♦ 


J ulv 

A ugust 

September 

October 

November 

December 



protection. m The mo* remarks appjy, it* a leaser dogretb to March # delivery . 
(•would include, however, tfce jruontbfi <d May and July. 

X» regard* fan* Oomru. L think, jiwf Khtuuiesh <ouid ho included Hath# 
advantage, hut not Jalpa, and also ^>1 iho reasons 1 have given above cotton 
tewlernhie against the At . (id Broach should not be included in tin* 
contract { aWo do not agree that tin- moot bn oi December and July 
should b* made delivery mouths as it has b^en proved by experience that 
there is ijot sufficient cotton in those month* to protect the Contract. 

As regards good Southern^. I ant in »greemi*rit with the proposal. 

Jo considering this question. it must not t>e forgot ten that besides the 
MitiowH^s. Exporters have also a elaim to consideration, and the retention 
of several Hedge ( ‘out i rots is to them a distinct advantage over a ttrnglc 
Hedge Contract, been use, obviously, ii an expoiter sells Bengal* it is a much 
safer protect ion to him to hedge in the Bengal Contract, anti ii he sells 
Omiirn, in the Omnia Con tract, because he has not to run the risk ot any 
it Actuations in base* and he can in many eases take delivery of the cotton 
contained in such contracts against, his commitments. This advantage also 
applies to millo\#neis. ami I know ot many eases, where utillowners liave 
bought. Hedge Contracts against then sales ot yarn and cloth, to take 
delivery against such contracts when it suited thorn to do so. This could 
obviously not he done m the case of a Single Hedge Contract, or any 
contract containing several growths ot varying value's. 


Taiu.k “ (V - Indinh I'idfon rfu.ssifird (>tj Sio)*lr fcntjih.s. 

tin thousands oi hales of 400 lbs. each.) 

1831-32 

(as efftimatod in 
the forecasts). 

lamg Staple- ^ ttidi and above- - 
x. Oomraw — 

* Hyderabad (Bunnni ...... 

Veruni 2(12 ....... 

Broach— 

Surat -Nav.sari, mostly B)27 A. B. K. (Staple*. I") 

Others . . 

Kumptn-Dhanvar 

Gudug 1 (Staple, B ) . . # 

Jayawant (Staple, ]'l ..... 

Others ...... 

Westerns and Northerns— 

Hagan l (Staple, l ,! ) 

N'nndyal It (Staple. |-j 
Others 
Tin neve! I vs— 


Oth erf, 

Cambodia — 

Coimbatore 2 (Staple. J") 

1 r r i gat ^ *d On rn bod i a (Slap 
Others 

Punjab and Sind- Americans 

OhKl li' 1 1 t> 4 .. ii 

‘vs 


N-F (Staple, j*) 


O 

: : : } 

r> . 

' f * ) 

** i") 

. | 140t 

ie, 12') 

32 

. . V * 59 


• f . . 30 

*) 

; * ; ; } 231 + 

Total — Long Staple T 1,320 


J 15 
20 

103 
1 20 

Id 

12 

224 


* If marketed pure, 
i Separate figures not yet available. 
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• 

T*buc * ( im / (Wifi CtJfiiii ( 4 >}p3. i laMxi fif.d h if j Staple 

ien^th% — -eontd. 


i#3l 32 

* « * 

(ak oHtimittari m 

m 

the forecast*). 

Short Staph' Below H ineti 

Oomras tpurt) 

.* i,tw 

Broach (par^ * . 

• „ V 

Oholleras ? f 

7*77 

Bengal* ........ 

7 So 

Salem* ........ 

m • 

CiH'U Hildas . . . 

mi 

Coinillas, Hmniilis, e\e. ..... 

07 

Tot al Short S t a p le 

. -,71 \ • 

hn,\Mi Total 

, . 4.004 

T A l 5 .(/K '* i). *’ — •/ liisxifirtifinit of lomj ,s h l\th ? Indmtt ndlons n 

of sptHUfiUJ 

2/* (f nd<u if unip s' o»o/ f/h'o r. 


(Ah estimated m 
the forecasts. } 

Long Staph' -J im h anti above - 
Oomras — 

Hyderabad (j’aorani ....... 

115 

Wrum 202 ....... 

2< 1 

Broach - 

Surat-Xavsari. nnMly 0*27 A L. 1* . (Staple, I " 

) . 70 

K nmpta- Dha rtvjtr 

Oadag 1 (Staple. j ; . 

IM 

Javawant (Staple, 1 '• ) .... 

12 

Kumpta and Dhai u a r~ A mere ;t ns . 

75 

Westerns and Northerns 

ilagnri # 1 (Staph*. J,") ..... 

2S 

Namlval It (Staple. |f|* to 1") 

2 

Others 

*79 (arerngt 
of 5 years' 
r >'<dd- 

T in novel ly*— ■ 

Kamnganni (-7 (Staple. 1 A . ^ 

Karnngnnni others (Staple, ;/') 

. ( I40f 

Others . ....... 

. ) 

Cambodia- 

• 

Coimbatore 2 (Staple. 1") . 

M2 

Irrigated Cambodia (Staple. ]") 

50 

Others 


Punjab and S*nd~Amerean*- 

289-F (Staple. 1" to 1 

« 

l-F (Staple, *“> * 

50 

► * * Total — Long Staple 

7MM 

* Contains* up to 10 per cent, mixture, 
t Separate figures not yet available. 
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TaKLK 14 1?/ '—Import* 

of Foreigfi cotton* into India from 

iygy to nt May , y:m. 

* - ■ 

1st September t 

Year. 

* Americana. 

# 

Egyptians. E. Africans. 


Bales. 

In 3J cwt 

Bales. 

1029-30 . 

12,7*) 

12,387 

0 

1^1,533 

1 930-31 . 

. • . * . 128,845 

148,947 

179,473 

Up to 1st May 

* a 

, 1932 . . 168,475 

94,226 

73,580 


Total . 3U),07M 

255,-560 

387,586 r 


Tajuje “ K.” Staph 

h'tujthx a} nn portal 
to 1st Mag, 

cot t on s j ro m 1 s t S c p f ember , J *f2 9 
VXi'i. 


Total No, o! 

Halos 

Staple length. 

Americana. 

Egyptians. E. Africans. 

Below l " 

J ,oo<> 


it 

33,810 


% U II 

* 1 

53,7(15 


1 3* K 
i Ci 

91 ,190 


1 1 If 

8 S 

28 ,038 


1 " 

8,785 


U" 

11,150 


lit* 

28,800 

3,875 700 

I A " 

13,075 

100 

IP 

1 1 ,900 

2.03] 

I ft r ‘ 

* » i 

200 

... 5,475* * ... 52.167* 

J ' 


3 740 *,lOOf 

i *\ " 

1 ! " 


6,908 

1 « " f p! 

Ij jj 10 J u # 


955 

U" 


4,082 2,30(0 

f * 

« 

Total 

. 2.84,003 

38,226 52,867 


Note. — The figures givon in Table “ F ,f represent r the hulk of American 
cotton i-htKsified according to staple length imported during the period 1 st 
September, 1929 to ist May, 1932. The figures of* Egyptians and East 
Alrieuus are not complete as importers of these descriptions ary unable to 
classify the hulk of their imports according td staple lengths. The fact, 
however, is that Egyptians and East Africans imported into India are all 
over one ineh staple in length. r • *' 

# Staple 1 T V" to 1 ft*. 

t Staple lj ff to l\*. 

% Staple 1/,^ to 1**. 
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• ilW Indian Central*Cotton Committee. 

<i) Letter Ao. 106, duUd the ~S'iw< Apt d,.\'JoO, jivm the Secretary, Tariff 

Board. 

in connection with t ho Tanii Hoard enquiry into fclio C^ottoa Textile 
ludubtry, 1 am directed tu # ask that you will be good enough to supply the 
Hoard w*th inlor^uition i>it the points noted below : 

(i) Please reler to para, ul and Ajf, >end ix XII 1 oi the report of the 

Indian Tariff Board, iV‘27, and your Committees pamphlet on 

Cotton Improvement in India, 1‘JJl, Chapter \ . JMiat us the 
present available suj ply oi long staple cotton in I mini r 1 What 
is the net supply available for use in Indian mills r What are 
the counts oS yarn in the manufacture of which Indian long 
staple col ton may he used r ^ 

m) To vvliat extent is the raw cut ton now imported into India of the 
same quality as Indian long staple cotton Does the present* 
import duly on raw rollon materially help t.fie Indian cultivator r' 
l lip) Does llie present. po'-mou oi the world s cotton crops jusliiy tin? 

assumption that there is ov oi product ion '? li so, tali it be 

argued tiiat a, decline in tin? output ot the Indian mills will 
adversely all eet tin' Indian cultivatur oi cotton r This oi course 
assumes that the euimuies to vvhnh Indian cotton is now export- 
ed may obi .mi increasing supplies ul short staple cotton horn 
oilier eon in. lies. It is m tad suggested that such a tendency is 
already uotieeahlc. rs pe< mily m tin* case oi Japan. 

2. 1 am io request i hit the repiy to this letter may he sent us early as 
convenient, ii possible iu;i ku* ■ t! an tin- loth oi June. 

r2) l.tiiti .Vo. t/.Vh.i '.ft VJ-i::. diilr.i! tin lid h Juiu, JU.'iJ, from tin Ituiian 

{ tut tnl t uiii>h * 'otnnnt t* < , Jio mbiiy . 

I am duelled lo lorward Sauvwiih replies to the (pms Lions contained in 
your So. ICk da Led Dm- 22nd April, 11C2, to n.y address and to uiiorm pm 

that as the Imlian Central Cotton thmmiUo' is not likely to meet until 

July and as yon desired an answer bdoie iln* loth June, a sped til Sub- 
committee u a* appointed to drait replies m your questions. They are the 
eunxidojvd v iews oi only imic im-mlnis ot my ( 'urmiultcc, A copy ts being 
sent to the remaining members oi the Committee lor their views and 
iuudumeiita] ditleieiee ,,j opinion received will be eom in u meal ed to you in 
due course. 


ICn el os ure. 


<*K\qrj in i\io tjik ( oriox I’knii/.k Iniu sthv, 

Before answering the sp-*ejtie question-, asked m the letter of the Textile* 
land Board it Would 1 m* as well to give a short history of tin* Indian 

notion crop biuee the J925-2b season when the ( onmiittee supplied a note 

to the previous Bomd. 

It has to he realised at the out -rt that i he year 1 B2.V2fi w an t\ record one 
m the history oi 'Indian Cottom the estimated production ifintd figure)*) 
being h ,2 ) VtKH) hales, whu h i>» 127 .« M» bales moje than the previous recorded 
figure of CUSHjyK) hah. * in IV21 2 V and 2. 1 A l .000 bale* more than the 

estimate<l production of file enrrent season. During the season 1925-2(7 
t he'Hdiort staple ’and all varieties oi long staple crops fared verv well. but 
since then there has been m» year in whir-ii om or other oi the long staph 
varieties 'Tui-s iml. been afj^eted by the vagaries oi the season . Kurt her the 
low prices ol i 925-2b wen* largely responsible ior the sharp decline in the 
total area shown from 2*r4 mill ion acres iri 1925-20 to 24*8 million in 
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1020-2 7, Thi* level it as maintained in 1027-2*. and the area then rose to 27*1 
mtlifnn iti J 928- 29, tell to 25' H 1929-50 aii< 1 a* a xvmi|i* of lo*P prices 

in ibut r s<>aHmi again fell to million, m lOMO-Al ami 2-4*5 million ni 

1931-52. It will thus he seen that both taiNeaaonahk* weather condition* And 
red need area are responsible lor the siHall erop^> Mine 1 -*25-21 >. 

- The form ut t he statement defining long and short staple cotton sent in 
j92h by tin*. ( tuuimUcc to the Tariff Hoard was taken trom the clnsMtietition 
adopted 1 1 1 Annexuiv U oj the report oj the /mil am C’l^ton Con*mittw oi 
1919 and in order to make tbetpiesfmt da\ figures comparable with those 
KijliUiitied to the previous lh»ard. the same classification lias again been 
adopted, .gotten j t and over has been classified as long staple while cotton 
up to ]■$■* has be^n taken as short staple. Knr mill purposes, however, 
many c»t the types UK -I tided in the lone staple class, due to unevenness#?; n 
staple or lack oi strength, tall short ol the definition oi long staple cotton 
given below, m., that capable of spinning 21s warp counts and above. We 
ther#iore attach a second statement showing the (plant lty ot commercial 
long staple cotton grown in India, /.»■., those < { ua|jnes capable ot spinning 
24s warp counts anc^ above 


, 1 />.*? ini', hi ^hi i i ton 

(i) («) A* ih\ My ( oimmttee is not (pule sure what is meant. I>\ the word 
“ available ’’ in the iirst ipmsiion. A particular cotton may he available 
in so tar un it may Ik* grown, hut it may 1 h* unobtainable by the mills 
because, tor one reason, ot the malpractice oi mixing in the intermediate 
stage oi marketing. Nearly *5 per cent, oi the Punjab- A mere a n crop in the 
Punjab is sold by the grower with a maximum amount oi approximately 
10 per cent, mixture oi thsi cotion, but owing to mixing during tin* process ot 
marketing the same amount ol staph* cotton is not avaiiahh* to the- trade. 
My < ’ommittee therefore p re ter,* to answer the lirsi two questions (h (a) and 
iM by giving in two tables firstly the total amount ot long staple cotton 
jtn/dut rd in the count r\ ami sccnndlv by 1 mulshing an estimate ol the 
amount ^commercial long staple euiton available for consumption. In 
the hitter case only those typos r-apable ol spinning 24s warp counts and 
above are included. A < niton may Ik* ,n length but may still he 
incapable ol spinning 24s and is thus excluded ironi tin* second table, though 
it may he found tinder the long staph 1 classification in the first table. 

• 

T All Mb I. huii'iu ('tit ion ('i’ifi.\ lUtxsifiid !>tj siajilc Ithi/ih 
till thousands ol hales oi 4t K > lbs. each.) 

(as estimated 
in the forecasts). 


.Long Staple- - itnh and above-- 
Oornran — 

Hydorulynl (iaoram 115 

Voruin 202 , . 20 

Broach— 

Suriit-N’avsart , mostly 1027 A. L. K. (Staple, . 103 

Others 120 

K umpta-Diuuwar — 

Gadag 1 (Staple, 1") . , . . . 1# 

Jay a want (Staple, 1 " \ . , . 12 

Others . . . * . m 224 

W sterns and Northerns — 

Hagan 1 (Staple, J''} •. . 

Nnhdyal 14 (Staple, ||* to P) , , . . 2 



m 

• 

’Baih.K 1. — indvD i ( \di<tn * bops eUtssifitab by staph lemjth*- 

— could. * 





in 

(as anti mated 
the forecasts) 

Tinuevellys — 8 

Others 


m 

* k;mm^mn 1-7 (Staple, IJ) . 

■ 'i 

« 

Karuuganni others (Staple, -/) .... 

. 7 

140*. 

Others 

. j 


f 'nnihodiu-— 


• • 

Coimbatore 2 (Staple. 1 ' ) ..... 


:i2 

Irrigated < 'umhodin (Staple, I") 


50 

Uflicrs 


:to m 

Punjab and Sind- Americans - 

2^0- F (Staple. J r to l,^") * . . . * 

■ ') 

2d r 

4-K (Staple. ) ...... 

■ j 

Total Long Staple 


i ;t2< > 

Short Staple— Below u itirh ~ - 



(domras (part) ....... 


1.188 

Broach ipart) ..... 


7>7 

Dholleras ........ 


577 

Mentals ... .... 


785 

Salems ... .... 


:u> 

(‘ocatmdus ....... 


:U 

(omillas, Burmahs. h.c ..... 



Total -Short Staple 


2,74 1 

Guano Totai, 


4 t 004 


Gver a period ui ten yoiiTh previous to the present hcjimiii. the averaj&e 
01 loan staple* cotton to the total crop has amounted to 20-7 jut so 

that it, ran ho taken that roughly one-fourth of the Indian crop is long 

staple, 

I amj.k I ) lnssifia.it ion of loan stitph: Indian rot ton* rap-abb' of $pt ninny 
24 a sftitida rd irarp counts a rut above. 


(In thousands ot hales ot 400 lbs. each.) 


Lotig Staple — jj inch and above— 

Ooraros — 

Hvderaljpd Gaorani ...... 

Vo ruin 202 ...... 

Broach — * 

# Rurat-Xavfwiri mostly 1027 A. L. F, (Staple, 1 ") 
Kumpta-Dhanrar — 

Ojjdag* 1 (Staple, 1") 

Jayawant (Staple, I ") 

H Kurnpta and J>h a rwar- Americans 

* Separate figure* not yet avail able. 


(As estimated in 
the forec«#t.) 
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Takjr II.— C t ossification of long staple Indian cottons capable of spuming 
standard v'at'p counts ami aboee—c ontd. ' 


t 

(A b estimated in 

r 

the foreoasU.) 

WesternH and Northern** — 

Hagari 1 (Staple, J") . . . . . 

. p 

NandyaJ 14 (Staple. to l fJ ) 

2 

Others ........ 

81 

Tifinevellvc* — 

Karuxigaxmi C-7 (Staple, 1*) . 

•1 

Kara uganui other*- (Staple, J*) 

. >• HO* 

Others ....... 

■ J 

Caul bodia — 

Cairn butcre 2 (Staple, P) . 

22 

Irrigated Cambodia (Staple, 1") 

50 

Others 

:to 

Punjab and Sind Aincm ans - - 

2TJ-K (Staple, I'' to Iit"> .... 

H 

I E (Staple, s'") ...... 

50t 

Total Long Staple 

755 


The quantity of Imlmn long stunk* cotton available to Indian nulls lor 
spinning the higher counts is not, necessarily that given jn the above table 
lor tin; following tea so uw : ~~ 

(!) it may not he wommuc ior every null in India to use only Indian 
cotton tor spuming: counts above -Is. 

(2) The nulls spuming higher counts arc not all « oment ruled m area 
growing superior types oi cottons. 

(4) Some quantity o! long staple cotton is used itq hand spinning 
and tor domestic purposes. 

(51 A portion oi tin* long staple nop is exported. 

No estimate oi the lir-t. lour utetor* is possible but the amount <»f long 
staple cot tons exported from India is ascerta inahle. The hulk oi the long 
staple cotton exported from Imlia may be taken to be tluit grown m Madras 
Presidency. La>t year ibis amounted to 70,<HM» billet which may lx* taken 
as a lair average. It. therefore, the tirst tour factors are ignored, the quan- 
tity ul long staple cottons produced in India and available fer use in Indian 
mills amounts this, year to dtio lakhs hales. 

(i) (V) 24 h to d2> uarp and 2t)s to Ids well counts. 

(ii> (a) Below will lie found a statement showing the quantities and staple 
lengths of American. Egyptian and East African Cottons imported into 
India during the last 2J years. Tlu- only cottons which can lw* said to 
conn petti effectively with Indians are iho-e between [, »nd 1 /r in length. 
Except for a crop of S.fKKI bale- ot 1 ^ staple* grown in the Punmb, India 
does not so far produce any return of greater staple, than 1C 7t will be 
seen from fhe table that the bulk (70 per cent A oi the American cotton 
imported competes with Indian stylo, while from Egypt and AfrfTh* is 
imported t otton not grown in India and therefore not competitive. m 

t Contains up to 10 por tout, mixtures. 
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StaFJLK LENGTHS tM* * * § IMPORTED COTTON H. 
^From 1st September. 1929 to l*t May. 1952 ^ 


Taulk 1 1 1 *1 m t riitih s. 


Staple length. 

BcTow l r 

V 

15 ” 

W ! ■ 

n r - • 

i /; 

Total No. of 
bales. 

1,000 

33,810 

53,705 

91,190 


Actual imports. 

If# leu. 

28,038 

8,785 

*929-30 

.. » 

12.759 

hV" - 
i * . 

1 1 ,150 
28,800 



128,815 

* 1 

i n /' 

1 5 

1 t\ 

1 A " 

15.085 

} 1 ,91 Ml 

2< M 1 

I’p i.» l 

A Mav, 1952 

10^.1 77 


2,m.* ;♦>;; 510,079 


T.\hi,k IV Kn >j]>( tan* on<( East .1 f rictus 

Total No. o! bales. 
Egyptians. East Africans. 

2.2O0 . 

11,875 700 jj4 ( 00O* 

100 

2. 981 .. j 

... 5.175t ... 52,1 07 1 

5J4U hJ(X>4 
... 2,:#XK 

0.908 

055 1.105;; 

1.097 

Total 40,686 70, Of) 7 


* Staple* 1" to ]y f . 

• t Staple l,v to 1 A"* 

J Staple 1§' to 1j ff . 

§ Staple 1 to 
jl Staple over 1§*. 




\n 

Tahms I V . —ivy yptuina and* Eaxt Af rican* — could. 

Actual imports (iff \\\ cwt^s . balc&). 

Total So. of bales. 

EgJ plums East Africans. 

IM&M ■ ■ 12,387 134, 3$3 

1 930-3 1 148.947 179,473 

to j»t Mu.v. 1932 . . 1)4,220 73,(580 

Total 2'K>,dt50 d87.5*(i 

A*//. — The figures ol import a ol foreign cotton given above have been 
supplied through the courtesy of importers. From 1st September, 1929 to 
'10th April, 19d2. <“110,079 bales oj American cotton wen* imported and 
information regarding their staple lengths has been furnished voluntarily lor 
92 |H*r cent, of that quantity. 

Tin* reason for tin* meagre inloimutiou supplied <omojniug Egyptian 
and East African cottons, is that some importers have not replied to our 
ropiest for information and some have not kept a record to tin* staple 
lengths of the hates imported by them. 

tii) (ft) 'Hie hulk of the Indian crop being short staple, there is no 

competition from outside* sources with cotton le.s?s than jj", so that the 
imposition of an import duty on this type of cotton can have had no effect, 
on the majority of the Indian growers of cotton There is also no competi- 
tion in India with cottons over I" in staph* except for the 8,000 hales of 
2*9- F. of l)^ 1 ’ staple grown in the Punjab. We understand, however, that 
there may he a great, future for cottons of tins staple in Sind and tin* 

Punjab, For the effect of flu* duty on the intermediate staples between l r ‘ 
and 1", there* is only the exjierieiu’e of the past eight, months to fall hack 
on and this has been a pdViod in which ahiiormal lactors have predominated 
in the world's markets. > .r/.. a big and high class American cotton crop being 
dumped on the world's markets and the general trade depression. It is 
therefore difficult to say to what extent 1 he grower of staple cotton in 

India him benefited by the duty during this period hut • under normal 

conditions and circumstances an import duty on cotton should afford protec- 
tion to the grower of these staples. 

(iii) («i) Yes, in the. respect that for the present the supply is greater 
than the demand. 

mi) ib) Yes, it is certainly so in regard to cotton from \ " to 1" because 
the export demand in regard to such cotton is entirely dependent on its 
cheapness in comparison with American. What ensures a reasonable price 
to the grower of such cottons is the Indian mill demand. Jim wan clearly 
brought out during the masons 1926-28 when large ouantities of cheap low- 
grade American cotton were imported to replace Indian cotton. The posi- 
tion therefore is that a part of the Indian cotton crop, varying from 1 to 2 
million bales, will, if not taken up hv Indian mills, be dumped on the 
export market and thus depress it. Tt. can therefore Hh presumed that a 
docline i it the output of Indian mills will adversely affect the price of 
Indian cottons of l n to I *' staple. Past experience, also shows that in time 
of strike in the mills in Bombay and Ahmed jihad the general tone of 
the home markets 1ms not been altogether wholesome. Tn regard to cottons 
below i hefe is also a danger of such an adverse effect taking place when 
a .abort output of Indian mills coincides w ith an incren^* ofi» short -flShple 
American cotton due to deterioration. * 

<iii) (2) \o The conditions in tie* market** are such that Ifie grower 
gets the best" 4 price for his produce owing to competition between buyers 
wWther for export or home . consumption. The highest bidder obtains the 
cotton and as roughly half the crop is exported and half used in the country, 
it is safe to assume that there is na differentiation in rates. % 



(3) Letter So. dtid, dated the dl at * Styd c W ler^l9;U\ from the Indian Cenimi 
Cotton Commi^tve, Bombay. 

During the course of the bral evidence temUmM.1 by the reproaontutivex 
of the Indian Central Cotton Committee, it was suggested by the Preiiident 
of the Hoard that there watf a wastage of wealth owing to the practice of 
using long stapled* Indijqpi cotton lor* the $ production of yarn* of lower 
denomination# than the cotton was actually suited to spin, and that on this 
account either the mills or the cultivate! > ol cotton suffered. The proposi- 
tion enunciated by the President <>t the Board required detailed? Vxainina- 
_ and the representatives of the Indian Central Cotton Committee there- 
fore asked to be given an opportunity ol examining it more closely. This 
further examination has now been completed, and I have the honour to 
submit tin* considered views of my Ounmitlee on this mutter, lu studying 
the situation* the representatives ot my t ‘wmnn vjee had the benefit of the 
consultation with the representative', or the Hast India Cotton Association, 
the Millowners Assocint ion , Bombay, and the Miltofl nets’ Association. 
Ahmedithad, and the opinions hereafter expressed on the remark of the 
President, Tariff Board, represent the agreed views ni all these interests. 

2. On the general proposition as In whether rotten growers suffer any 
financial loss on account ot Mills in India using Indian staple cottons at' 
limes for pioduetion of counts lower than the maximum counts which such 
cottons are capable <>f spinning, there is complete agixsomuit that full market 
rates are invariably paid lor all cotton purchased from tin* grower including 
staple cottons irrespective of the uses to whic|> such cot tons may he* put. 
Therefore, whether cotton bought b\ mills i- u^ed for the purpose of spinning 
higher or lower counts, the agru-u It unst does not suffer by mills in India 
spinning lower counts than tie* maximum counts tlmf can be spun out of 
such cotton. 'Die conclusion of the Associations on whose behalf this reply 
rs being sent unequivocally is that no finamiul sacrifice or waste is made at 
the oxpe»ee ot the agriculturist in this connection. Whether mills in India 
in every instance make the tulleM economic use of the staple coitions which 
they purchase js. therefore, the only question which remains to be examined 
ami I have the honour to siilnuit that this question can he more properly 
dealt with by the representative' of the Millowners in India, .should the 
Tariff Board refer it to them. As far as the Indian Central Cotton Com- 
mittee is concerned, their direct and main interest is the interest of the 
cotton grower and it the fjrsi proposition named m this paragraph is not 
challenged by the Tariff Board. I feel that I may leave this question at this 
point whilst dealing with flu* question raised by the President. 


H. As regards the manner in which the long staple cotton crop is 
utilised, the results of my Comm i tine's further investigations arc stated 
Mow. In Appendix I will he found a statement, showing the production 
of Indian cotton suitable for spinning 24s count# and above. This table 
has been drawn up on the same basis as Table || of mv Committee's written 
evidence to the^Fkmrd, am! shows that the average production for the three 
cotton seasons 1 929-.T2 was 714.1)00 hales of 400 lbs. weight . The whole of 
this cotton, however, was not available* for commercial purposes. A portion 
whs utilised for hand-spinning and other domestic purposes. When con- 
sidering the whole of the Indian cotton crop of five to six million hales, 

it is generally accepted that 750.000 bale# about In \h»v cent, of the crop- 

are Used for domestic purposes. Assuming that the proportion of staple 
cotton used for domestic purposes is the same as for other types, then 15 
per cent* of 714,000 bales, i.c, 107,000 bale?,, would be consumed locally 
leaving 607,000 bales for **xport and mill consumption. 


4* With to the export* of the particular elas* of cotton under 

ironside rati on it ha# to be pointed out that the sea-borne trade staiUtlcs 
compiled afcd published by the Oiris-tor-Oemu :il of Commercial Intelligence 
and Statistics, winch is tfje only complete statistics for exports of cotton 
from India, does not distinguish between the different varieties of cotton. 
There is, however, another net of statistics which is h&tpful Through the 
courtesy of a number of exporting house* the Indian Central Cotton Com- 
m * 
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mitten have Hpoti able to eolkjyt rfetatis “«f exports to different countries 
classified affording to the usual descriptions on the definite under- 

standing that figure* refuting; to individual firm* would not He divulged Iky 
the public. These figures are given in Appendix II. ami they show tjmt 
the total average exports from India during J. he seasons 1929-31 wore as 
follows: — • 

r - € 


^Jgdorabwd Gaorani (whole) 

Bales. 

39,000 

Tmnovellies (whole) ... 

50,000 

Cambodia* (whole) ...... 

35,000 

Westerns and Northerns *(hnlf) 

30,000 

Kumpia-Dhnrwar *fow-ihird) 

2,000 

Broach tlmn a third estimate) 

25.000 

Punjab- Amrrinni t (one-terdh estimate) 

42,000 

Tola! 

249,000 


Set!.- Figures for 1931-32 aie not yet available. 

Krom fhcfee figures it may He interred that not hs. ihm '2 V.) lakhs Hales 
long staple cotton wore expnrfod, l«-a\ing only lakh tor consumption 

hi I rid inn mills. 

o. The words M turf /f.vs iban " art- used lien- advisedly, because tin 
return? received by the Indian Central (Yu ton C'mmnittev Irom exporter', 
in this connection did not aer-mid tor the entire rspon from India of 
Indian cotton as published hv lie- htnvior-f Hneral oj < 'omnmrcial Jnielli 
gence and Statistics Tli'Tr i*-. tln-relore. < vt-ii iomhi to believe that, {he 
above figures are. if anything. on the low Hdc. 

th The next point- for nni'-idcrntinii i-. whether the whole of this long 
staple cotton was absorbed by Indian mil!-. As there was general agreement 
amongst the ? i opresrutai t vr- oi the various bodies referred to by me that 
there wen* no leports of unsaleable nua nt if ic- t * t staple cations during the 
seasons referred to, limy believe that it r justifiable to inter that the long 
staple cottons available in India were ab. orbed by mills in India. On the 
other hand, it is the general experience of mills that owing to scarcity the 
premiums which have to he p.iid lor duple « r «*ft^ increase in July, August 
and September. 

7 . The last point to he examined m whether the staple cotton which was 
absorbed by the mills was properly utilised, in other word , whether it was 
utilised in the production oi finer count yarn-.. In the written evidence 
submitted to the Hoard by the Indian Central Cotton Committee, it was 
indicated that mills situated in areas in which long staple cotton is grown 
somotimes find it convenient to spin from staple cotton vyarns of counts 
lower than those ■ for which tin' cotton grown in the vicinity is suited. In 
this connection, it is necessary to bear in mind that cotton suitable fol- 
lower counts from other areas is comparatively more costly to such mills 
owing to the heavy cost of railway freight which such short staple cotton 
luis> to bear for import into these areas. To what exteAt staple cotton was 
Hpun into counts lower than it was capable of spinning may now' be 
examined. Tn Appendix Iff will be found a table showing India’s yarn 
production during the last ten years classified according to counts. In 
Appendix *!! 7 the calculated quantities of raw cotton, Indian and foreign, 
(at 1 lh. of yarn sr. 1*18 raw cotton as worked out in Appendix VI necessary 
for the production of counts 21 s and above are given separately. Consi- 
deration of these two tables shows that on the average of the last three 
Vflars 398^000 halos of staple cotton must have hpen used in i he'^roductifrn 
of S 4 s i&m! above. This figure is reasonably Hose to the estimated figure of 

^ 9 * On the same basis as Appendix I. 

. t Onlv a rough estimate, 

* * *t- 



358*000 of *uitable staple cottyn aviwlidhSfi to the mills taking into 

etftudderat ion the obvious shmUxmimgis * of Jour * ktatixtictt! data and other 
evidence available. It would not tlieretmfe s r»e incorrect to infer that staple 
rofctom nfu on the whole put to pfoper use hv Indian milk bearing in mind 
the -locution of Indian mills as referred to above. 


Avi’KMMX l .~ nf IfttHj stupt? Indian rattans rnjmhl*' t>f spinnimj 
?{.v dan third mirp founts tiittf ahart . 

* ' 

tin thousands of bales of 400 lbs. ra eli.) 

(A# estimated m the 
foreran' to.) 

1031-32. 193031. 1*29-30. 

Bong staple l in< fi and above * * 


Oomras (entire crops)- — 


Hyderabad finorani 

115 

126 

125 

Verum 202 ...... 

20 

11 

7 

Broach— 




fiu rnt-Xu vsari . mostly 10*27 A. Jj. F. 




('Staple. {'} (estimated round figure) 

70 

70 

70 

K umjd n-Dha ni’ii r- 




Gadag 1 (Staple. 1 r ) . 

13 

11 

16 

.bivsiwniil (Staple. 1 *) 

K erupt a and Phnrwar- A merit an (\ of 

12 

7 

10 

the remaining ernp) .... 

75 

53 

86 

Westerns and Northerns (half of the total crop) 




Hagari 1 (Staple. 1") 

28 



Nandyul 14 (Staple, J J? v to 1 ■'■') . 

2 [ 

91 

86 

Others .*.... 

81 > 



Tinuevellvs (entire crop) 




Kanmganiii C-7 (Staple. 1") . \ 

Kanmganni others (Staple. -J*> . s 

Others . . * 

1 to 

120 

102 

Cambodia 




Coimbatore 2 ({•tuple, 1') (entire crop) 

02 



Irrigated Cutnbndiu (Staple. 1 " ) (entire 
crop) 

) 

59 f 

» 

90 

144 

Others ....... 

:» J 



Punjab and Sind- America us 




289- F (Staple I" til* 1 t ‘t ’) (entire crop) 

8 

12 

2 

4-F (Staple l r ) (estimated round figure) . 

* 

50* 

50* 

50* 

m # Total Long Staple 


650 

758 

« m Total for 3 year* 

2 

.1 13 


* Average 

714 


* Contains up to 10 per cent, mixture. 



COTfON TEXTILE * 



It 
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Ari'KKixx If. — Exports, of Taj tj g Staple Cotton from India , 


(in thnUsandK <>f baieH.} 


Ywir 
rndlng ‘ 

:iut 

Aimrmt, 

Hytlrr- 

*Wl 

Oat»- 

roal 

Am^rlr-an. 

Stnd- 

AnAricau.* 

Bunich, 

Kuiftpia 

Ohar-, 

vrjr 

u 

W«*t - 
mi# 4» 
North- 
ern*. 

Tlnno- 
veil it** 

OJUte>* 

dla*. 

Total. 

1&31-32 . 

1980-31 , 

24 

418 

34 



44 

42 

■ 

mm 


5 4 

410 

17 

SK 

54 

! 

70 

er> 

I 

1920-29 , 

4 

44 

328 

10 

:>» 

28 

70 j 

70 

17 


1027-28 . 

• 

18 

814 

« 

1 

H9> ! 

: 

17 

2H | 

54 


307 

2020*27 . 

11 

252 


1 « 2 I 

) 

! 10 i 

i 

46 

2 

•134 

lW15*i!fl . 

20 

490 

1 1 

210 j 

:*m 

87 * 

52 

17 

04*2 

1924-25 . 

5 

565 | 


_ .» | 

35 

83 j 

117 

07 

057 

1028-24 . 

r»3 

258 


24 1 j 

38 

40 i 

J 30 

(W 

824 

1022-28 . 

5 

01 

j 


! 

262 } 
j 

23 

i 

42 i 

i 

20 

30 

485 


ATPKNIHX ni.---Vfira proportion in huiui for )/» m > mPnuj 3 Jut March. 
flu million- of pomulO 


< o» M*S 


Y*w aiidtn# 3 1st March, 

1-10, 

1 1 — 20. 



21 -2.1. 

24 ;«o. 

i!~ 40. 

« 40. 

Wiwtc. 

Total. 

1031-32 

117 

■ 

445 

129 

165 

71 

34 

r> 

060 

1030*31 

111 

4(H) 

115 

144 

61 

27 

0 

HOT 

mo-so 

106 

388 

127 

145 

40 

« lh 

7 

834 

JM0-29 ^ 

79 

303 

97 

llfi 

37 

10 

0 

04S 

19*7-20 

100 

( 389 j 

1 22 

141 | 

34 

J1 

6 

SOU 



! 







IIMKW 

116 

j 401 

1 13 | 

135 

r 

11 

4 

80? 

iwfr*a« 

06 

| 349 

1 

98 

116 

J0 

6 

1 

686 





«* 





19*4-23 

H 

377 

102 

122 

it) 

6 

o 

* 

* 

719 

19*1-24 

85 

327 

82 

too 

20 

3 

* i 

* 

• 017 


j 103 

376 

08 

in 

10 

O 

* 

706 


* Lea* item a mill ton penxmH. 
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Appkniux IV . — It aw .Cotton ^onhwiid in Indian Mills. 
(I ft thousands of bales mr 400 lbs. nett.) 


Year ending * 
,TUt March. 

Calculated <1 lb. yarn ■=* 118 lb, ran* cotton) 
il«aat Ity <4 raw cxAUm required to spin the 

1 # yarn produced In India 

Net im- 
port a of 
fureigu 
cotton.* 

Indian 

' ootton 

* wed for 
producing 
yam 24« . 

and above. 

* * 

24 i(K 

31 40. 

Above 40. 

Total. 

1931-32 . 

*87 

200 

lOu 

790 

443 

:u>3 

1930-31 

42.'* 

180 

80 

083 

327 

358 * 

1029-30 

428 

l»rt 

“ * 

008 

! 

v» 

' 482 

Total . S 




! 


1,103 

Avkkaok . 

1 .. * 

| 

i 

* ! 
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• IrnjMH'lt* <A foreign cotton lea* re-export*. 


Appendix V. -('ittiuhifitti i .</ trust #• p* u mt aye ratio from known cotttm 
rtoitmn fit ion and tiant product ion. 


Year ending 
:U»t, March. 

! 

Indian 1 

< *>tu»n | 

<*>namnc<i j 
in Indian ; 
mills id). 

1 

Foreign 

cotton 

Imported 

Into 

India (b). 

Total 
cotton 
taken by 
Indian* 
mil la. 

; 

yarn pro- 
duction 

In millions 
of pound* 
(excluding 
Wiwtc). 

lUtMAftKP. 

1931-32 

(In tlioiia* 

id* of hales of 400 Mw.) 

443 ! 2,78a 

90 1 

(* i) Figure* < xml plied by 

1930-31 

2,200 

327 

2,593 

861 

the Indian Centra! Cot- 
ton Committeii from not- 

1020*30 

2,248 

1 20 

2,374 

827 

ton ***** return* from 
British f mi Jan mill* and 

1928-20 

1,704 

1 69 

1,923 

642 

voluntary return* from 
Indian State mill*. 

1927*28 

1,984 

354 

2,338 

| 803 


1926*27 . . | 

2,150 

244 

2.403 

803 

(5) It cannot t*c awsumed 

1926*26 

♦,007 

53 

2,060 

085 

that cotton Imported 
during any year la con 
mimed In the *amn year, 
but" over a number at 

1924-25 

! 

2,0M 

47 

2,098 

719 

1923*24 . 1 

1,798 

33 

f ,831 

017 

years the difference carta* 

! «d by tld* factor trill not 

! 

! 

Total . 

a 

18,619 

1,786 

20,405 

6,918 

be appreciable. 


For all nine year* total cotton taken by milin * 20, 406,000 

# -*, 162 , 000,000 lb*. 

For ail nine year* total yarn prfKiuctkm t>,918,000,000 lb*. 

. 1 U>. yarn 1-1798 lb. notion.. 

For last t*ft* vcats total cotton t^kec by mUb **■■■ 5,878,000 bale*. 

* .2,161,200.000 I bp 

For ImI tiftj years total yard product km 1 , 822 , 000,000 lb*. 

.1 lb. yarn *■-- 11806 lb, cotton* 

Henee the g «orr»l average may tm taken m 1 lb, yarn -Mb cotton. 

N 2 
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« « i • . • * 

<i) Letter No. dated the '21 s& September 193£, from the Indian Central 
Cot ti*n Cthnmitfee, Bombay. * 

[n continuation of iriv letter dffd. stated the 2 1 st September. lffd‘2. 

1 have the honour to *a,v that the representatives of the Indian Contrail 
Cotton ConimitUte who ap|>o»ro<l before* the Tariff Board to give oral evident v 
(in behalf, of the Committee have further examined t w- question of margin 
to Ih* allowed in tin* length %of afaple for the purpose of import duty on 
toroigri cotton*. Thet are of the opinion that one meh and below should 
he given effective protection and that this object would be achieved if the 
maxirmifh length of staple is fixed at dl /.‘IS! inch with a margin at 3/frl inclv-s r 

ter*- 

The Bombay Skard^Ue^* Association, Bombay- 

* m Letter daft (l the Hth June, m*. 

I urn dir».M let^ to acknowledge with thanks receipt of your letter, dated 
the IHh April last giving cover to a -copy of the Press Communique issued 
1 1 \ you and to forward to you the following view- of m\ Committee in con- 
nection with the above enquiry. 

1. As the case for protection will he presented by the industry in detail 
and as another opportunity of dealing with JjA in Vepi\ to the Board's 
quest form; m*e will he available in the near future, my Committee do not 
consider it necessary to ileal with it at length on this occasion, Tin v 
would, however, observe that the measure of protection gianted in Mk*M). 
belated and inadequate as it was, has been hilly justified hv the results. 
Provided the industry can he kept immune from the inroads of foreign 
com pet !t inn by means of adequate protect ioti devised to venire economic 
prims for iK products, there is. every reason to believe that m course of 
time it will so develop and expand ns to be able to withstand competition 
and supply- the requirements of the home maiket at competitive juices to 
the lasting good of the country. Mr Committee therefore urge that adequate 
protection be granted to the industry. 

2. Several sect urns of the questionnaire issued in the last inquiry were 
devoted to matters affecting mil! management , mill finance, raw material, 
overhead charges and sales My Committee presume that in this enquiry 
also the Tariff Board will have unavoidably to go into all these matters in 
order to determine the scope for internal economies am!* improvements in 
the organ motion of the industry. 

«T Before alluding to these matters, it will be convenient to draw tie* 
attention of the Tariff Board to two important points The first point is. 
that of the numerous uj>coontrv mills, two or three mills only took part 
in the last enquiry while only seven mills submitted their costs of produc- 
tion statements and that too in a manner which did n«d simplify the work 
of the Tariff Board. A* also will be seen from the President’s remark at 
page lff7. Vol. fT, the Bombay Millowners* Association definitely disclaimed 
a,Uv intention of representing the interests of their u peon n try members 
To the extent therefore that the Tariff Board was deprived of material 
information concerning the working and methods of administration in 
« pet »un try mill* the conclusions contained in the last report were incomplete. 

The second point is that in regard to several matters affecting manage- 
ment and administration of Bombay mills, the Bombay MillovnierC Associa- 
tion and its witnesses gave information in the last enquiry which uproars 
to be vague, incomplete or inaccurate in material particulars while in 
several cjpses the witnesses .were unable to vouch* for the practices prevalent 
in member mills generally and were obliged to restrict their answers to 
their mill- only. Tn this connection the following iusiartWxs may he eHed : - 
til In reply to question 4**1. tire Association stated that they were^not 
aware that any managing agent weired .eomimssion on 'purchases of 
cotton 185, Yol . TT) ; this answer was confirmed in oral evidence 

fpage 106, Vot. TTh As a matter of fact it was wellknown that in 
several mills under the agency of a big firm appointed a private 



limited company m which th«* mauikgiAg belt) 50 pt*r cWi . a i th$ 

capital, a.x their agents lot buying cotton *an payment at brokerage and 
coinimssnin Thus the managing age Its receive*! ,50 per cent. of the 
brokerage ami commission paid bv *h# mill* for purchases of cotton, 

<ii) In reply to question V’!, the Association stated that it did # nofc 
know of any case m which any managing agents in addition to commis- 
sion on production or on • profits renuved I ttimanssion on the sales oi 
cotton 1 mm the frills ipagc 135, VoI.*1l). # An important case has come 
to light which shows that a firm oi agents have charged eoinmisMon on 
sales of Indian and American cotton effected for the mill. 

Hiii In reply to question 43, the AssuKuation stated that mi# or two 
^Managing agents were guarantee brokers to their own mills and charged 
commission on sales of yarn and cloth hut that this was not the general 
practice (page l:io, Vo], 11). The managing agents referred to then 
controlled and still control not only one or two mills but a numbered 
mills. This being so, the answer u as vague. This practice should be 
judged not by the number of managiipt agents, but bj the number of 
mills affected. My Committee gave attached a statement hereto 
annexed and marked 11 A ' showing cases in which managing agents or 
other firms m which they are interested art' acting as sidling agents or 
guarantee brokers. Several items in this statement refer to Unmhny 
and were in operation at the time of flic last enquiry. 

( i\ ) fl wa« stated i »r^W:d evidence (page 1 1 > 7 , \'ol. If) that when 

there were no profits it wa* the usual print ice of the agents to waive 
the whole or part of the commission. The statement hereto annexed 
and marked “ H“ will show that even in eases of loss managing agents 
have drawn then minimum commission while m some cases where the 
com mission i- of i production they have drawn inavmnnn commission in 
spite of the niiiK Inning made losses. 

<v) If whs >ta ted in oral evidence that plant \ ot agents went to the 
mills daily fpuge 197, Vol. If). The* Ikmrd will please mark the word 
“plenty According to mir information most of the managing agents 

do not. visit the mills daily. In many mills Mtpet intendeiits are cin- 
ployed to do this work. This is one of the reasons why the agents ure 
not sufficiently in tomb uith labour a point to which the Pen rami 
f. Vunmitfee has drawn pointed attention in para. 8fi of its report. In 
this conn'd ion the following extracts from the evidence* ol Mr. Osman 
Sohani. Manager °f tin* Prahhat Mills, given before the Fawcett CV»m- 
mittee will he found interesting (.>*« page 720. Fawcett (Committee 
Pnweedi ngsi : 

“ About tie* agents, do they ever trv to meet the men in tin* 
mill and enter into a cordial talk with them and try to answer their 
objections and remove their prejudices, if there he any'' 5 There i< no 
such touch r 

,1. “ J can tell you about myself, 1 do not know about others, I 
visit tlie mifl every day. \ am in the <lepart-me?its. I do not depend 
on the manager for all my information.” • 

Q “ You give only routine instructions from day to day. Do von 
ever have such talks as i have described and try to entei into the 
feelings of the operatives? 

.1. "Generally, no.” 

Q. 41 Neither So the agents? ”, 

4./ 4 I represent the agents,” 

Q. “Do they come* and meet the jobbers am! have any talk with 
4hom ? ^ # 

4, “ Generally, no.” 

* (vi) Jf *was stated in qral evidence that Directors' meetings were held 
generally once a month 197, Vol. Tf). Th i* Htnfojimwf is con- 

tradicted by the following statement made by Mr. S. D, S&klatwala 
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* before the Fawcett Coftnmitt#« on 2nd Not ember, 1928 (see page 260 
of the Fawcett Committee Pm seeding#) . — 

'Suklatwaia : — He anal of all never have monthly meetings 

of our director# ; we hare hardly three or four meetings in a year. 1 * 

( vii) The witnesses assured the Board that there was only one instance 
in Bombay of investment# in allied concerns (page 208, V<pl, II). The 
attached note marked *' 4-' 1 will show several instances of such invest* 
merits. Many items in the note refer to Bombay and were in operation 
at the time of the last enquiry. 

(vfii) The witnesses vrere unable to vouch for the general practice j&es* 
the mill# to hedge in cotton (page 219, Vol. IT). My OommittefF^re 
in a position to show that one of the gentlemen who vouched for this 
p rad us’ in his mills was far from being accurate. 

<ix) Kcgard mg increase in capital in n^rtnin mill* the witnesses 
declined to fpeak for other mills and referred the Board to the agents 
of those milh < page 201. Vol. II). 

(x) In reply to a question whether all the mills had an up-to-date 
and accurate costing system , the vvitn esses stated that it was difficult 
to answer that question inasmuch as mills were very jealous of giving 
figures to each other and the Association u> such. was not in a position 
to answer the question whether every mill lifts got an up-to-date vs tent 
(see page 212, Vo). IT). 

ix\) The evidence at page 198. Vol. f|. dunvs that two of the Assona* 
tion a witnesses in reply to questions about Directors' contio! over 
managing agents had to confine their answers to pi at tires in their 
own mills only. 

4 My ( 'onunittee appreciate that whore an industry like the Bombay 
mill industry comprises several units, it may he difficult for an organisation 
like the Bombay Millowiiera* Association to obtain from its members 
detailed and accurate information on various heads on the score of the 
natural hesitation on the part of competitive units to disclose information 
which may be regarded as trade secrets. At the same tune the value- oi 
full and correct information in a Tarijf Board Enquiry cannot he denied. 
The difficulty of the task is further increased by the fact that as pointed 
out by the Tariff Board at page P18 of their report the position and 
practice of the different mills in regard to interest, commission, brokerage, 
expenses on sales and the agent#' remuneration vary very greatly. Some 
method must therefore he devised to obtain precise and accurate informa- 
tion us to the different kinds of practices prevailing in individual mills. 

\fy ( Committee therefore suggest that if a separate questionnaire <■( these 
point# is sent to individual mills pointing out to them the necessity 
of answering the same, it will go n great way tn assisting the Board in 
obtaining full and accurate information. 

*5. My Committee will now deal with some of the matters which in their 
opinion should % be included in the Board’s questionnaire. 

6. Ah the Board are aware a series of recommendations have been made 
in Chapters IX and X of the last re}x>ri regarding internal economies and 
improvements in organisation. In 1980, correspondence took place between 
my Committee and the Mi-downers' Association, Bombay in regard to the 
action taken by that body in respect of recommendations Nos. 27, 41, 41, 

67, 70. 72. 78, 75, 76, 87, 88. 89. 91. 94 and 97 copies whereof are hereto 
annexed and marked “ P ” It will hp seen that the Bombay .Millowners’ 
Association has not given a satisfactory reply* about the action taken in 
respect of the several recommendations specified in my Committee 1 # letter 
of the 12th February, 1931, although they relate formatters of common 
interest The Association contends that these matters lie more properly 
within the domain of the internal administration of individual mills and 
Juiggests that the mills concerned should be asked to furnish the required 
information. 
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At the ,AlbIn<lia Conference of # Miliowners held in Bombay on the 20th 
June, 1927 1 the Chairman Mr. H # 1*. M<mA obsAved as fallows; - * 

* u I do not think any assurance c* ncjded* that the various suggestions 
made by the Tariff Board for the improvement of our organisation will 
receive our moat careful oon&Meratiou and that clue weight will be given 
to the recommendations of a laxly of men who for many long months 
applied themselves eonHeicmiiously to the task ol investigating the con- 
ditions of* the industry and finding out; the guises of the present depres- 
sion/* 

At the Annual Meeting of the Bombay Mi How nets’ Association held on 
Lfio 26th February, 19,30, the Chairman Mr, H. 1\ Mody observed:^* 

Most »>f tine recommendations of the Tariff Board have either been 
put into effect or have been attempted * * * * * V* 

The White r*a|w*r issued by the Government of Bombay in February, 
1930, contain* the following significant statement : - m 

4 ‘The Miilowners are now making strong efforts i\ set their own 
house in order and remedy the defect** which the NJ>yeo Committee 
pointed out.*’ 

Speaking in the Legislative Assembly on the Cotton Textile Industry 
Protection Bill on the 13th March, 1930, Mr. H. TV Mody observed as 
follows : --- 

“***** and i n the matter of efficiency in our internal organisa- 
tion we have done everything eoneeivahle to sot matters right/' 
ft is evident from the aforesaid quotations that the position taken up 
hy the Bombay Miilowners’ Association in the aforesaid correspondence is 
wholly inconsistent with the professions made hy its spokesman from tune 
to time. As an organised hotly, the Association cannot shirk its own 
responsibility in seeing that effect is given to the Board’s recommendation*. 
My (Vmiinittoe liope that in this enquiry the Board will pursue this matter 
and call upon the industry to explain what it has done in the direction of 
giving effort to the recommendations contained in the last report. My 
Committee would like to add that some companies to which they recently 
wrote gave the laconic reply that the Board’s recommendations were under 
their careful consider ai ion. The Association has been informed by one of 
its mem hers that at the Annual General Meeting of a mill company the 
Chairman inmimcd him that he had not cared and had not thought it 
necessary to read ihe Tariff Board’s Report. 

7. Mill Manaijt merit, - -The managing agency system which prevails in 
almost all the cotton mills in India has been severely criticised in recent 
years. The latest contributions on the subject are contained in the Majority 
and Minority Reports of the Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee 
In parns. .TV/ and 363 of their report the majority observe ?m follows: 

** Although the managing agency system is reported to have done a 
great deal for the industrial development of Bombay, it is admitted 
that it is not hy any means a perfect arrangement but has many serious 
drawbacks. There have been cases where, the managing agents have, 
besides managing their own mills, traded and speculated nd the result- 
ing weakness in their position has reacted on the financial position of 
the mills themselves and led to the banks withdrawing cash credits 
even when the wills were intrinsically sound, merely because the 
managing agents had become weak. Further although it is true that 
in times of crisis^such as Bombay has been going through managing 
agents have incurred extensive losses as a direct result of financing 
the mills under their control, there have been a few cases in which theoe 
agents have turned their loans to the mills into debentures, with the 
result that £he concerns have passed info their hands and the share- 
holders have lost all their capital invested in the undertaking. Tt has 
lilso been* pointed out that this managing agency svstem works well 
when everything goe* off smoothly and when the industries are pros- 
perous. During these periods of prosperity if more money is required 
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by the individual concerns, the managing agent* ‘ may very often ran- 
supplying the moimy ihcmMdvits to a considerable degVSe. Litter 
on, however, when eondhiof* alter ami- the industry or the particular 
**me**ru cornea* up against bwj t Am** and the mrnutging agents tind tliem- 
selves com pel led to find more 1 ' fUoney to support the industry, it is found 
* that they ary not able in all eases to fope with the requ dements. 

Wft suggHfit, therefore, that attempts should fa* made to make indus- 
trial enterprises i n India less dependVm on t Ji i s svstmn for future 
development. The entail Khrrteu l of direct friendly relations between) 
industrial companies and coiiuneicnil hunks is do-brnbic especially in 
view of the capital demands that are likely to arise in connection with 
niggers and reconstructions which nniv follow the present iuiuio mk MB 
depression.” 

At page 434 ol his Minority Report Mr Maim Kuhedar 1ms summarised 
his views on this system in the following terms: 

* “Managing agents have found finance for industrial concerns, hut. 
as a rule, ^Sithout risk or loss. The managing agency system absorbs 
too large nWshare of profits* and interferes with the flow' of capital into 
industry, hv making it less attractive to the investor. The system of 
transfer of control of industry hv heredity nr h> sab-, to parties not 
approved by the Company, is one, which must he pul an end to by 
law, and a provision to that effect should he ii»M rled in the Indian 
Companies Act, the revision of which is in sight. A provision, which 
prevents the contract for management being limited to a certain num- 
ber of years and being good during that period only, if a specified 
individual is able to offer his persona! m-h in s, u ill not prove hard, 
where there are capable partners ip the managing agency fijr in/’ 

Mr, Arno Coarse in his hook on tin* Colton Industry of India makes the 
following significant statement at page d 

44 Yet several of the Bombay M dimmers described to tie* Writer the 
institution of managing agents as deplorable, not sufficiently in touch 
with either buying or selling market* ” 

8. The evils of this system can he fully realised only when some of the 
clauses inserted in managing agency agreements and articles of association 
in the preparation of which shareholders have no voice arc considered. My 
Committee cannot help reviewing those clause'- as they find that they have 
not received the attention they deserve. 

• 

9. The clause about managing agent's remuneration when the connm>Kion 

is oil profit* usually lays down that the coin mission is to he charged on the 
annual profits of the company after making all proper allowances and 
deductions from revenue for working expenses chargeable against profits 
and that in calculating the profits for this purpose no deduction is to be 
made for depreciation or in respect, of amounts carried to various accounts 
such as reserve fund account, equalisation of dividend account, etc., etc. 
This simple and innocent-looking clans** has provided managing agents with 
com mission on profits other than hwtinrss or trading Not only do 

they continue J-o recover their commission on the amount of interest earned 
on investments which, strictly speaking, is not business profit hut the danse 
alj*» enables them to recover commission on the amount of premium received 
on the issue of new share*. The balance sheet of the Simplex Mills for 
the year ended 31st March, 1921 . will show that ibb managing agents re- 
covered their 12$ per cent, commission on the sum Hv 10.50,000 received 
na premium on the issue of 3.000 new shares of the company. The dans** 
also enables tbe managing agents to claim coirmussion on tbr # amounts of 
dividend* received from subsidiary companies managed not by others but 
by themselves. It also enable* them to claim commission on profits made 
on tin* sale of capital assets. Tt will thus be seen tfia,* ♦he claus^ in its 
present form is highly objectionable. ^ * 

10. 3Vwill be convenient here to dispose off the question of the manag- 
ing ngeuta* right to recover commission on profits before deducting depre- 



eiatjon. Both the Bombay pud Ahttedub^gl Jlillownera' A&o(;uitu>n*y have 
admitted that depreciation is a charA- on production This being ao, it is 
(dear that the managing’ agents* # onAmi')$ioii should l>e calculated **n the 
amount of profit remaining after ikt# depre* iut i«m nilownnce is made. The 
Board however observe in |>ara. To of their report that if this procedure 
were to be adopted it would 1 h> necessary it* revise the percentage in order 
to allow of » reasonable j-pi-o of remuneration and that tins would necessi- 
tate » wholcMi It ^revision of managing agency agr«*eu»eni,>. >1 y Committee 
would observe that there should He* no object iou in the percentage being 
increased in suitable cases, Hut they insist that the practice of allowing 
managing agents to charge commission on the depreciation allowance ought 
to go. 

11, The practice of charging commission on production or sales is 
absolutely indefensible Hu ih** reasons routniiicd in the previous report of 
the Tariff Board. My (' oimniUee would therefore urge thill mlioti He , 
taken to stop tins practice. 

!2. The office allowance which i> more or less a wntftimc creation should 
now go. Office* a How a lire would gfoierully He understood should mean 
dishu rseimuus lot office e t nhl ishment . As a matter of grin ml experience . 
my < ’onimit t**e find that stu b didun .semen f s are as a rule charged to 
revenue. It. is therefore difficult to seek justification !<>r granting the 
agents offer allowance over and a Hove the actual rosi o! maintaining tin* 
office establishment w Inch is home by the company. It i - contended thai 
the office allow anee is in the nature of a remuneration lor members ot the 
agency firm who arc m actual charge ot the management of i he company. 
If that- is really so. it is difficult to understand what is then the considera- 
tion for a commission on profits. I'mlor the managing agency agreement 
the managing agent is hound to devote his time and at tent inn to the 
business of the company for which In* earns eommisMon. It is obvious 
therefore that office allowance m in part a duplication of the agents' com- 
mission and cannot therefore he sustained. My (-onuuiUcc find licit during 
the last four years when the indn't-iy was least able to Hear any u n necessary 
harden the managing agents recovered the following amounts for office 
allowance as will He seen from the consolidated balance sheets of Bonihav 
mills for the years 1027 to BWO. 


Year. 

1027 

1028 
1920 
1000 


Office Allowance. 

IK 

0 / 17,580 
5,10,51 1 
1,70,211 
1.70.150 


The injustice of the system of office allow one** is aggravated in some 
cases where this allowance is charged in addition to n guaranteed minimum 
commission or^a commission on product ion . 

Iff, Another clause wortli noticing is the one by whiAi tin- agent agrees 
to work for the rompany. This clause merely lays down t Hat the person 
appointed will act as tlie agent of the company for the remuneration men 
tinned and that hj will use his beat endeavours to promote the interests of 
the company. There is nothing to prevent him from starting other con- 
cerns, not even &*eompetit»vo concern. with the result tliaf agencies after 
agencies are acquired hv him which ultimately react on his financial position 
to such* an extent that the concerns under his management suffer and at- 
times come to grief. A$nin there is nothing to compel the managing agent 
or a member of Jiis firm to attend whole time to the affairs of the mm pan v 
wtfti the refill that there is lack of adequate supervision 

* 14. A* further clause worth noticing is the one which authorises the 

managing agent to assign the whole or any part of his earning* without 
thereby in any way affecting bis appointment ns agent, This clauw* is 
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« highly prejudicml to the iiitcrqpts ofjj the company as it enables ot^tfide 
interests u> influence the working 'of me company;. 

15. The next objectionable clause jbjatbK to the agent's power by which 
he ih lujlhonaed to assign the agreement to any one and by which the 
4 company is compel led to recognise the assignee* as the agent. Under this 
clause the managing agent can assign the agency to any Tom, Dick or 
Harry or *vcn to a competitor provided In* gets « the price he wants. The 
clause enables the managing agon* to barter away the ngfcts of tHb share- 
holder^ according to Ins will. Jn England such a clause would be in opera- 
tive under Section 1 ol of the New English Companies Act which runs as 
follows : — * • 

I •> i . It in tin* case ol any company provision is made by the article** 
or by any agreement entered into between any person and the company 
, for empowering u director or manager of the company to assign his 
uttfce as such to another person, any alignment of office made in 
pursuance of tlicjfsiud provision shall, notwithstanding anything to the 
contrary coniamjd in the said .provision be of no effect unless and 
until d is approved by a special resolution of the company.” 

This section was introduced in the new Act on the ground that the pro- 
visions objected to militated against efficiency in joint stock companies 
(see para. />4 of the English Companies Act Amendment Committee's Report). 

Id. Still another objectionable clause is the otic which restrains the 
company from transferring its business to another company except on the 
footing that the managing agent will also be appointed the agent of the 
transferee company. It i* obvious that Mich a clause militates againts 
amalgamation of concerns when* Mich amalgamation ns considered necessary 
in the mutual interests of flu* uniulgaimiting companies, 

17. the other objectionable clause is the one winch entitle* the managing 
agent to claim a certain number of years' commission on winding up. This 
period, varies in different cases. In some it i> five, in some it is seven 
whereas in others it is ten. there is no reason why when a company is 
wound up voluntarily or Ix-rause of its insolvent condition, or the unprofi- 
table character of its business, the managing agent should he entitled to 
claim any compousuf ion. This clause furnishes another illustration of the 
drain involved in the system. Under a similar clause the managing agents 
of a well-known mill took Hs. 20 hit > as compensation on the winding up 
of the company consequent, upon s;dr although they had to refund the bulk 
of this amount as a result of litigation. In another case Vhieh is still 
pending before the High Couit the managing agents have claimed a sum 
ol Its, 14 lacs ns compensation under n similar clause. In the last-men 
tinned ease the clause goes to the length of laying down that the agents’ 
claim for compensation shall attach as a lien on the company’s assets and \ 
properties, thus submerging the rights of the existing creditors. It is clear 
that the clause is calculated to mar the confidence of shareholders and 
depositors and. what is more, there is a possibility of its being used by 
unscrupulous managing agents as a weapon to wind up concern. 

]8. The clause giving powers to managing agents in so wide that the 
managing agent who mulct the law is a manager of the company is turned 
into a virtual master. Instead of the management being primarily vested 
in the directors, it is vested in the managing :\gcnt who under the clause 
is authorised to do everything ” which is not specifically reserved to be done 
by the director*”. It has practically the so-called control and supervision 
of the Board into a farce. Even the little semblance of this control and 
supervision is* being sought to be taken away by certain recent agreement* 
which provide, that the Directors will have those powers only which tire not 
exclusively vested in the agents or that the business of the company ** except 
as is hereby expressly provided to be carried on bv the agentf " is to^>e 
managed by the directors. 

19, Regarding the other clauses inserted in the .managing agetrdV agree-* 
mewfo or in the articles of association, my Committee would invite the 
attention of the Board to the statement hereto annexed and marked “ E ’* 
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* if 

4r&idh* w ill show that iii severM traces Jtaiia&ing agents have acquired power 
to work for ami contract -with .the ecJupany, V‘ ao.t as buying and selling 
agents, muecadams, brokers, etc., %tcj on* payment at extra remuneration. 
Such provisions have created a uumBer of personal interests for the .manag- 
ing agent as opposed to his /merest as agent and experience has shown that 
in a good many eases the interests of the concern are subordinated to those 
of the aj^ent. * , 

No provision Is inserted in the hgetn^ agreement whereh\ the agent 
can be removed in ease of inconi potency. Again there is no provision 

whereby in ease ol death the agent's successor is subject to thy approval 

of shareholders. To put. the whole matter briefly, the agreements and 

tides are so very much one-sided that even a gentleman of the status of 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakunhis with all his leanings towards the agency 
system had to admit their defective character in the following words; 

“ Now. Sir, I do not w ish to defend that system ^through and through 
hut I wish to point out to my honourable friend, Ir. If. Das that what 
is wrong with the system is thai> there are no* enough safeguards 
ensuring efficient mill management in ease of hereditary management 
proving inefficient. There is not sufficient watchfulness on the part 
of the shareholders and there may not be enough safeguards provided 
in agreemtMits with mill agents. ’’ (See b, A. Debates. 26th March, 
11)30. page 246th) 

20. In the Hoard's previous report it is staled on page 89 that no substan- 
tive evidence was produced by witnesses in support of their allegation that 
some managing agents receded secret profits. My Committee wi^f take this 
opportunity of drawing the Hoard’* attention to a clause in ii^docunient 
which purports to be an agn cmeut by which a slum 1 m the profits of the 
managing agency of a Homha> cotton mill is sold to another party by the 
managing agents. The assignee of tins share benefit* under the terms of 
the agreement not only m respect of the commission earned on profits or 
managing agency commission hut also “ in every profit, remuneration and 
compensation ........... including any profit, which they may make 

as tile agents lor the insurers ot the properties assets and effects ol the 
company and any jOnfif trhwh they mo// irtnf:? uiui*'r ant) n no e/p mm / n ith 
the ayenfs of fin: r.tnn jkmy 1<n .s rihntj dnlh and yarn or flu nnn * nda n< s of 
the. company The words in italics point to the existence oj the prac- 
tice of receiving stMTct profits. 

My Committee would also draw tin* Hoard's attention to the following 
passage at page o*2 of the 1927 Edition of that wellknown hook “ Bombay 
industries: The Cotton Mills” by Mr. Hatnagur: 

“It cannot, however’, he said that I he industry is yet free from the 
evils of the agency system. Instances of malpractices which have been 
cited above would still be found in certain of Bombay mills whose 
agents think more of their own gain than the rights of the shareholder:* 
and the welfare of the workpeople.” 

Mr. Arno Fearse writing on the practice of secret commissions observes 
at page 121 of his hook : “ a firm of mill-managing agents told me that 

when they took over the business the old suppliers of cotton name offering 
them secret commission, and added that their predecessors a! wav had tve 
per cent.'’. 

21. According to the previous Report of the Hoard, there is a possibility 
that the managin^Pagent who is also dealing in machinery may be inclined 
to purchase for his milks the machinery for which he is also agent without 
due regard to its comparative cost. These remarks of the Board seem to 
have been endorsed by Mr. Arno Pear He for at page (50 of hi# book he 
observes : “man** of the Bombay mills having frequently changed hands, 
ana having oelongcd to managing agents who were also representatives of 
4extile B^chinists. some are museums of all kinds of machinery from 
diflfer€*nt machinists, as l^verv time a mil) was taken over, the new mill 
agent was anxious to get some of the machinery into the mill which was 
made hv a firm of textile machinists that he happened to represent at tlmfc 



Such* remark* alxmt j^urchaie of omahinery apply with equa4 «force 
to puirha*e oi rm\ materials aWi. png of the points which 'my Committee 
5U« trying to drive home is that loag us the managing agents are not 
divested of personal interests whirl* 4»ave been created around the orbit 
of theft- mills as a result of the managing agency system, these interests 
will always mi as a handicap in attaining economics and improvements, 

22. Kuppk o) finance by the managing agents is stated to }*• the -main 
jnxtificsit i«m for the agency system . «The Majority Repoft of the* Hanking 
Kfujuirv Commit toe does not support this claim. Again the methods of 
finance employed by managing agents in many eases leave much to he 
desired as* f-ati he seen from the following instances . * 

<i) A firm of managing agents required their companies to tronvefG* 
their rupee indebtedness into gold dollar liability which involved the 
companies into an extra liability of Its. &} lac* on the basis of the rote 
<d exchange pr«p ailing at the close of the year. 

f i i > The statement marked “ C ,J which contains particulars of invest 
merits m alliedfconeerns thrown sufficient light on the dubious methods 
employed in himnring mills. 

t i i i > The managing agents ol two obi established concerns appoint*;-'! 
selling agents although the products on the mills had previously com- 
manded ready sales without such selling agents. In both these cases 
the selling agents deposited large amount' with the nulls. In one of 
the mills, cotton purchasing ngciiN wen* also appointed for the purpose 
of financing its requirements of cotton. These financial arrangements 
mlvoifcpiy affected the mills’ earning.-. 

( 1 vVaThe managing agents of several mills ate obtaining deposits from 
several merchants jh then- private aeeount in eoiisiderut-ion oi their 
securing to the merchant •• a share in tin* selling agency business of the 
mills along with them. 

(v) Here to annexed and marked “ F ” i> a statement containing 
particulars of some rases in which managing agents and directors are 
indebted to their companies 

2ft. Xfifl h'ntnnrr It ha> been emphasised over and over again that it 
is contrary to sound finance t * > employ jdiorf-terin or current deposits in 
fixed capital expenditure. The non-observance of this salutary practice 
has brought many a con ern to grad. The effects <»l this system have been 
so grave that it is time the Hoard considered whether as rtnom mended by 
the Industrial Commission this practice should not be prohibited by law. 

•J|. J'turfw - sr of t'ollon. My Committee have already drawn the. Board’a 
attention to the manner in which some mills buy cotton from parties with 
whom the agents are financially connected. They also find that managing 
agents own private ginning and pressing factories. They further find that 
cotton brokers also own ginning and pre>sing factories. Hereto annexed 
and marked 0 ** and “ H ” are two statements containing particulars of 
some such ginning and pressing factories. It is obvious t h^r where cotton 
required by mills is ginned and pressed m the managing agents’ or the 
cotton broker** factories there- is a possibility of purchase* being confined 
to those tent res only where the Factories are situated without due regard 
to comparative cost and quality. Indeed this point has been referred to by 
the Tariff Hoard at page 131 of their report wheie tj>ey observe: ‘‘the 
system is only open to objection where managing agents are financially 
interested in such companies apart from the mills aadP we were informed 
hv the representatives of the Bombay Millow ners’ Association that there 
are isolated of this kind *\ # ♦ 

While my Committee* welcome legitimate forward transactions in cotton 
with a view to hedge, cases have coroe to light where the ♦managing agants 
have entered into forward and other transactions of a speculative nature 
* which have brought enormous losses to the milk so much so tJnii n mill 
company Wing unable to meet its commitments bad to be declared a 
defaulter 



My Commit tm a bo find thM 
no* tuado either under the diree 
imwt undesirable. 



25. Stares. ft has been established in the hist emptily tlmt several mill 
agents are directly or indirectly connected with persons inti ng as suppliers 
nf siores*to their^nnib. H is obvious that- under such eirt unrfstanres there 
is n possibility or the purchases being niowlly confined to those parties only 
with whom managing agents are financially connected. In the opinion of 
my Committee this is one more instance where the personal ^interest« of 
managing agents are likely to interfere with the real interests of thcnr 


**\»noern.s. 


136. Salr.tr -The Hoard will have Men fiom statement 41 A ** annexed that 


several managing agents art as selling agents or gtiHUfiteo brokers ii;, npite 
of the recommendation of the Tariff Hoard to the contrary. The following 
instances will show f u ) vs this practice has opened a »|>or to u number of 
aliases: * * 


(if A firm of managing agents started selling agency business of their 
mill hut to a different name. Large sums remained due to the com 
pany by the selling agency firm at the end of every year and although 
they were >ho\vf» in tin* Imlancr sheets as such the sluueholdors were 
not informed of the managing agents’ connection with the helling 
agent"', Clhmatelv if via-' found that the funds belonging to the conn 
pany were retained by the sidling agents ami w«*re used in (tunneiftg 
one of tin* partners of the agents' firm who subsequently became insol- 
vent. The company has lost nearly Rs. 5 lacs. 

fill Large amounts eon>i>tent ,!y remained due from a firm of manag- 
ing agent > who are also acting as selling agents of the company. The 
auditors did not specify the debt separately ns inquired by law until 
their uttetiliou was drawn to the mutter. 

< >in Tin* tollow uig practice is being followed in some mills with 
regard to sales: 


A partnership is started by the managing agents with an outside 
merchant. The business of the partnership is to do the .selling agency 
business <d tlie concern under the managing agents' control. In 
eoijsiderwt ion oi the merchant acquiring a share in the partnership 
he agief* to deposit with the partnership a certain sum which the 
partnership in turn agrees to deposit with the managing agents. 
It is agreed that the deposit should he repaid on the termination of 
the partnership or the selling agency. The main point to he noted 
is that the deposit instead of being mud** with the mill, ns it should 
he. is made with the managing agent*. Thus the mill is kept without 
any guarantee and is converted into an instrument for financing tlu* 
managing agents. In some cases the deposit is made with the manag- 
ing agents in the name of the merchant . 


My Committee have already pointed out how wdiinj? agents are often 
appointed not because of their merit hut because of their ability to provide 
finance. (Aim»s have also come to light where managing agents have become 
personally indebted to selling agents. Consequently the selling agents 
succeed in obtaining an upper band over the managing agents with the 
revolt that there every possibility of the mill’s interests suffering. 

In the last enquiry the Bombay Millownern* Association in reply to 
questiofi^No. #0 stated that as far a* the mills were concerned the system 
<»f Kale* on long credit did not exist. Instances have come to light which 
*htw that in consequence of very large sums, due to the milts for cloth 
wol& haying •been allowed to remain w ith idling Agent*, the financial 
rmsition of the mills has been so serious! v affected that ultimately a portion 
or the defi^ had to hr’ shewn hi the balance sheets as doubtful. 

In order that they may have full information in regard to method* of 
fUile*. my Committee suggest that fbe Board should cull for selling agency 
Agreement? from different mill*. 



My Committee find that in kertafn in ills, sates are not effected under 
the direct supervision of the d i recto t ^ or ''the managing agents or a member 
of their* firm. This ha* led to inenfficidhrv in stales. 

My Committee are informed that commission agents who undertake to 
do the selling agency business of the mill also deal in doth on their own 
account. They fee! that such selling agents should be debarred from 
purchasing the goods manufactured by the mills of which they are the 
selling agents as there is a possibility of the mill’s interests suffering. 

27. Orcrfkuul ("hnryfx. It has been estahl ishe*! in the last enquiry that 
several managing agents arc uhu agents to fire insurance companies, their^ 
activities in this diVetion being however confined to their own mills. In 
this connection tl><- Board observe at page 89 of their report that they 
were jft formed by ihu representatives of the Bomb»> Millowners* Association 
that according to t Jo rule* of the insurance com punies no part, of the 
agents 1 commission to be passed on u» tin* mills. If this is so, how is 
it that the Wndist Brothers consistenMy credit to their mills the commissions 
received by them from the insurance companies of which they are agents P 
(See the relevant evidene** at pages 197 and 1 9* . Vol. 11.) It is clear that 
if managing agent ■ had rhe will to effeet. savings for the mills under their 
management, a remedy could he found to refund to the mills the commis- 
sions obtained, ft the Board would he good enough to call for figures of 
insurance commissions obtained by managing agents they would be able to 
find out that a very large amount is being annually lost to the industry. 
But the mat lei doe*, not end there. Many managing agents being, 
agents for foreign insurance companies usually place their insurance with 
these companies i<* the detriment of the indigenous enterprise. Such a 
practice is undesirable in the case of a protected industry, It would Ik* 
interest in;?; to enquire how far the personal interests of the managing agents 
in the matter of insurance commission stand in the wav of the mills under- 
taking their own fire insurance as suggested by the Board in para 73 of 
their previous report. 

28. My (Aumniltee find from the proceedings of the Fawcett Committee 
(page 829 ami onwards) that in Bombay certain mills have indulged in the 
practice of employing mill superintendent^ who visit the mills and wbow 
salaries are debited to the mills. As these superintendents do the work of 
the managing agents, my (A)inmittee submit that their salaries ought to 
be paid by the managing agents. This is n direction in \dhieh economies 
could he attained in Bombay mills. Pages 75 to 213 of Mr llntnagur’s 
hook 1 1 927 Kdition) contain an analysis of the working of individual mills 
from 1920 to 1928 with names of the mills’ staff. A study of the analysis 
will reveal the fact that in several mills superintendents are employed in 
addition to managers. 

2?>. Further economies in overhead charges in Bombay mills could he 
obtained l*y transferring offices in tin* Fort to the mills*. Before the Fawcett 
Committee Air. Snsakura of the Tovo Pod nr Cotton Mill* stated that he 
was not put to ;\*y inconvenience by keeping his office in the mills’ pre- 
mint's at Fare! (page 288. Fawcett Committee Proceedings). Aa a matter 
of fact some agents have transferred their office* from the Fort to the mills. 

In his statement published at page 488. Vol, TV. Mr. Amhalal Sarabhai. ft 
well-known mining in# agent, pointed out that one of the disadvantages in 
Bombay was that offices were away from mil! premises which increased cost 
and interfered with close touch with the mill (page 4§8, Vol. TV). This 
has also been recognised by the Board as could be seen from the remarks at 
the bottom ot page 87 of the Report. My Com mi thee submit that the other 
btisi nesses of the managing agents ought not to he allowed to stand in the 
way of attaining this much-needed reform which is ettndugive both* to 
economy and efficiency. 

30 V*i htoilnn of Mill Slock* qnd Store ** — In para. 76 of fchei r^eport the 
Board observe- “The evidence we received showed that mill stocks and 
stores are almost always valued either at market rate or cost price whichever 
is less and .we received no evidence to show that any mill changed its system 



at a ny time to give a better appe^ranW to its balance sheet The Board 
then refer to the evidence given by Messrs A. F. Ferguson ami Company, 
Chartered Accountants, and Jhave eofne to the conclusion that w it dona not 
seem that there is any room for improvement in this respect except that in 
our view, all mills should adopt the system now followed by the majority ot 
them a uc^ should have thvif slock cheeked by the auditors *\ My Commit toe 
feel that the Hoard’s observations ahoht tlAb praetiec m respect of valuation 
require modification. In the first place, under the statutory lorni F ’* 
which is the form of balance sheet applicable to mills no mode ot valuation 
has been proscribed for stores with the result that ail mills ifo not slum 
Hhein at a specified valuation. In tin* second place, it Ls nut coiTed to say 
that mill stocks and .stores arc almost always valued a/ either market rate 
or cost price whichever is less. The statement hereto Annexed and marked 
“ J '* will show that the usual practice is not as stated Iv the Hoard. rfrboiv 
is no doubt that the valuation 4< at cost or inarkem price whichever is 
lower ** is the ideal valuation but unfortunately it is ncj followed in several 
eases inasmuch as under the statutory form companies arc not tied down h 
a particular mode of valuation The result is that different companies 
value their stock in different wav*, a* will he seen from the aforesaid state 
merit. The scope for manipulnt ion one wav or the other on account of the 
defective character of t.he law ran h»- judged from the fact that in a recent 
income-tax case it turned out that the mill company comvnmd had so 
grossly undervalued its stork that, it represented barely ‘<7 per •ent of the 
correct valuation on the bust' of cost or market value whieheve? was lower 

My Committer* find that in sever..! cases uniform mode of valuation in 
respect of mills* Mocks is not followed from year 1<» year as will be scon 
from the statement annexed .»ml marked “ K ’ \ This praetiec is open 
to grave objection in that it enables mills to value their stocks in a way 
which might not. disclose the true position. 

• il . 4tn.lif.~- -There is room for improvement in mills* audit. Many mills 
have not still adopted the Hoard's rerom inundation that their stock should 
he cheeked hv the auditors. In i h%* case of mills located outside Bombay 
hut having their registered offices in Bombay the system of audit of 
mills accounts Ice- been found to he u mm f is.1 ‘actor y . Tlx- auditors in Bombay 
art on the mills p turns which nr*’ imi gymo ally uudib'd by an iudepondens 
auditor. Cas‘ > have coim to light where vouchers trom the njills wen* not worn 
to Bombay ufbng with the return* with the •esull that I he auditors 
in Bombay did not even cheek the mills return 1 - with the relative vouchor*. 
In the cn*e of up-country mill* having offices in Bombay, it is most essential 
that mills accounts should he audited either In the Bombay auditors or by 
some local auditor. 

32. A r co u it* i i. (dosed y connected with the question of audit, is the ques- 
tion of the form of accounts. My Committee have found several defects 
in mills accounts. Firstly, in many balam-c sheets fixed capital expenditure 
is not (list in gashed under separate heads nor is the amount of dej>rccia 
tion separately allocated to eaeh head. This has dtgmvcd the share 
holders of material information an to how the main items of the bh#k stand 
in the books. Several mills mostly in Ahnmdabad show their block at “ Book 
Value ft which may or may not represent, cost. 

Secondly, in soine rnss investments are not sufficiently particularised 
with the result thftt shareholders do not know' how their moneys are being 
invested. Tn some cases, even the mode of valuation of investment* is not 
diacloaed* 

Thirdly, in many cases particulars of the values of the items constituting 
th<5fc Stock-io-JracW* a tv not separately specified. Tn the balance sheet of a 
mill company the item of stock-in-trade is nlwnv? an important item. The 
Aharehnldac* have therefore a right to know how the company’* position 
stands with reference to* the three mam items, namely, cotton, cloth and 
yarn. 'Without theae essential particulars the whole position remains obscure 

Fourthly, in some causes the profit anrl lows account is not annexed to 
the balance sheet. This is a vital defect in the la w and mmt be remedied. 
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In several cases where the profit and ^ k>ss nofimant is attach**! to the 
balance sheet, dear m formation is not given. In many uistauees proceed# 
of yarn. ami doth are Jump'd up; <M vmie cotton, coal and stores are 
lumped t ogetbe? . In sonic. office* establi shmerit charges and the managing 

agents' nurm aeration are hfrnfwd with mill wap ami salaries while in 
others the idling agents' coinmissnm i* not shown. The object of a profit 
and I OS's account is to show of receipt* on flu* one hand arid 

the course of expenditure on the other iron) year to year. It is obvious 
that, where* receipts or expanses lire indiscriminately jumbled toget her, the 
whole position be'-ome.K obscure. A*- remarked at page S7 of that well-known 
hook “ Britain’* lipluMnal Future ” “ In large companies of flifftm 
ownership, where il|* shares are mainly held hv the general public and 
not by interests represented by the directors, abuses an* increasingly 
frerpjprtt. for whu{t the secrecy of accounts is at legist partly 
responsible. The omiiiioh practice of publishing Indams* slants which 
convey entirely inadequate information to the shareholders themselves or 
can only misl-ad them, facilitates the continuance <>1 on^ me manage merit . 
and is the raiiNC of loss and deception for the inventing public bv placing 
a premium on ' inside intorinrttiou ’ gossip, and hre.u h of confidence.” My 
(dammit tee therefore dedre i<» put in a strong plea for more information in 
mills accounts 

dd. I'll 'i/iirtu o / fh( Jnthofi i <>»,}»* n i< s \t i . As rnnder?i business is con- 
ducted through the modmrn of joint stork companies »t is obvious that 
legi.du lion governing the muimgcmcnt and ndminist rat ion of joint stock 
companies Inc* a vita! bra? dug on the ethrmm v of industries. including the 
cotton textile imlustn . It was Ix-cuuse the Knglob Companies Consolida- 
tion Act H>< was toned to b<> inadequate that the siiin 1 was amended 
in material particulars and a new Art called the Knglish Companies Act, 
IJflfil has mine into lon-e. A* tie Indian Compnnir Aet has hern modelled 
on the lines of the F.nglish Companies Act. KtfH, it is clear that the Act 
requires to be revised in the interest' of the country's industries arid the 
investing public with due regard to Indian conditions My Committee find 
that in. the last inquiry considerable evidence was recorded in regard to 
amendment of the Indian Companies Act. At this stage of the inquiry, 
they have no desire to go into this matter in detail. They would, however, 
request, the Board to see that in their questionnaire a question is included 
inviting the view* of witnesses as regard* the adequacy or otherwise of the 
Indian Companies Aet in so far as ii affects efficiency in the conduct and 
management of Indian cotton mills which are mostly limited companies. 

ML Vest* of f*r<nl tn't inn Stof m» /•/?/.«.- -There is no doubt tlmt it) this in- 
quiry the Board w ill rail for easts of production statements more or less 

on the lines of the statements A and B annexed as Appendix A to the 

last quest ionnairt*. in this connection my have the following 

suggestions to make : 

<i> Regarding the item of cost of cotton, separate figures foi* 
muceudumyigo. brokerage and other incidental charges should be called 

for as this will enable the Board to make comparisons. Tt will also 

be useful for the Board to know how far the cost of cotton has been 
affected by credits or debits made in respect of operd\ions in cotton. 

fin Regarding the item of superior supervision, mills must be asked 
to distingbuisb expenditure, if any. on account of payments made to 
superintendents and any member* of the managing agents’ firm. They 
must a’lfio U' asked to distinguish any expenditure debit-able to office 
hut charged to superior supervision. 

(iii) Figures for the selling agents' ('commission should t>o separately 
asked for as this will enable the Board to make comparisons^# Again » 
group iff in ills have adopted the prwth'e of debiting idling agents’ eom- 
tmaHion to cloth account. This being so. it is necessary for the Board to 
know how far the total cost is affected hv this practice. Separate figures, 
If oV)tui?)cd > will throw light on this poitst. 



jgt) Separate figures for Hhe managing* agents' remuaorattons afid 
owe allowance* m salaries should be called for to enable the Board to 
make oempartsons ^ 

(y) A note should be appended to the statements asking for saturate 
figures of commissions icoeived b\ managing agents or by parties with 
whom thin may be connected m respect of the following — 

• * . ♦ 

(a) Purchase and sale of cotton 

(h) Purchase of coal and fuel 

(c) Purchase of uiachuiorv 

(d) Purchase nt stores 

(e) ln.su i aik e 

{/) Sale ot ( loth 

(<f) "sale oi >u n • 

(h) Sab ot w.isi* 

» i ) Am other item not sjhhmIuk! Midi as totuniisaioii on capita! 
expenditure < to c- t< 


I in s« figints « ill I* ot mm h usi m that tin v will give the Board an 

idea as to the n itme iml c \tent ot lommi^iuns obtained h\ managing agents 

d r > lhr*fto)y Jn ili* ir privnms h poi f the Hoard have ox p roused the 

i lew that the < homo of dim tor- e« i matter a huh rests with the share- 

in lders Mv (omunttt* up altnui tlnie is ivmsidc r ihlo misconi option on 
thin point \mlfxH nquimtid with articles of Association will admit 
tl it Ihe shau hobh is p*vv<is as legal ds appointment ot director* are limited 
It sf ut w»il mmiging ig* ntN out one or tw*> and in some cases even 
thus* nominees on tin B<> id and these nominees it** irremovable Then 
comes the del*!) tine or special ditcitoi wlo is ecpiallv irremovable Then 
under the nitities onlv i on til propoition of diiectom retires bv i citation 
it the annual general meet mg In tins connection the articles as a rule 
provide thit i m w due r<o iri place ot tl < one retiring by rotation will 
not tie eligible for < hr tom units- i vp« tilled no mix i of davs notice is 
pi ev i on si v give n *tn tf t imp m\ I he turn laid down is genera IK eight 
to ten dm s In main casts i: 1 i bt < onu impossible to conform to this 
KguhitJon m as much is bdio* In ets m mv nc d right d tv s before tin 
d ito of f Ik no et mg 

It is argmd tbit it j" open t> shuelohbis t ) remove" anv directm thev 
hie Thin is ■, baHttuib In flu first phuo u tales ot icifnin c nntpmnm 
do not go < an power to vh in I ddfis to rMiiou i dnector be fore the e\ 
pirution of !us U nn of < fbi» h t* « second pi tc< n m igmg agents’ nominees 
special and <h beHtim directors u« ineimuabb as alrmulv stated above 
Vgam i us leganls then* <iim tois w bo could h< removed dhe pmcedufc i - 
t ninbersome A tecpnsitmn ik fust to he made and then a meeting is held 
some time iftei Sevei d aitiths 1 * v down that an extraordinary or special 
resolution .should he passed for removing & direeto? fn «ik h it is 

always veiv difficult To get t thi * e-fourths majority Tins however is not 
the whole storv (V-jp *m irtn lev Hv down tbit the Board will have 

power to hll in cavil tl \ ram us or to rn ike addition d ippomt ments 
(t has Ijcvu field thar in suHh cases shareholders have no jam or to 
Jill m casual v uo/wu u *> Xi to m#k<* additional appointments utiles 
tbfv article* have eyepte-dv conferred such powt i upon them Iri man> 
llitnle* dd not give such power to shareholders with the result thftl 
th$gr right to fill m casual vacancies or to make additional appointment* is 
curtailed. the notion* that the choice of director* is a matter for 

shajeKpld^rs «*, under the exuding ‘state of the law. a highly exaggerated 
notion 


COTTON TEXTTXF 


O 



'36. Conclusion .— My Comkiitteo trust that this representation *|irill b© 
ecmsidered only as suggestive of certaip directions in Which the inquiry into 
the Cotton Textile Industry should be made with & view to place the * 
industry in a sound and impregnate position through the achievement of 
internal economies and improvements in organisation. As pointed out at 
the outset, my Committee will make an endeavour to put their views before 
the Board- on the necessity oi ensuring protection to the industry in the 
coming years after the qut’stionndire is issued. My * Committee however 
have no hesitation in explicitly giving the Board to understand that repre- 
senting* as the Bombay Shareholder;!’ Association does, the interests of the 
investing public who stake in the well-being of the industry cannot be 
disputed, they sre firmly convinced that under tho present circnmstanflff** 
of foreign compel* t ion to which the industry is subject a prolonged period 
of adequate protection against foreign imports is a sine gua non of tho 
continued existent!,* and future prosperity of the industry. In reply to the 
Board’s questionnaire they also hope to submit their view's as regards the 
measures require^ to improve management. 


Extumit A. Statement containing jnirticulars of cases in which Managing 

Agents net as selling agents or are connected with selling agents. 


1 . 

2. 

8 . 

4 . 


5. 

6. 

7. 


Headhunt Mills 
On rri m h h a y M ills 
Fazvlhhoy Mills . 
Crescent Mills 
Ebrah i m h h o y Va ban e y 
Kastoo rehand M ills 
Pearl M ills 


Mills ' 


In the selling agencies of nil these 
mills Currimhhoys have a share. 


J 


8. Indore Maltca United Mills.- Currimhhoys themselves are the selling 
agents. 


9. Edward So soon Mills 

10. M eye r $ a soon Mills 

11. E. T). Sasoon United Mills 

12. Finlay Mills 

13. Gold Mohur Mills 
U. Sofya Milh 

16. Swan Mills 


^ Messrs. Am hold A Co., Ltd., are the 
! selling agents for Calcutta for these 
t in ills. Arnhold A f-o., is a concern 
y incorporated in China and Messrs. 
| E. 1). Sassoofl A Co., Ltd., the 
j agents of the above companies are 

J its general managers for Bombay. 

J Messrs. James Finlnv A Co., the 
f managing agents are themselves the 

C selling agents at Calcutta and 

} Karachi. c 


16. Juhhilee Mills, Messrs Mangaldas Metha A Co., the managing agents 
are the selling agents at Calcutta. 


If. 1 ictoria Mills.- Messrs. Mangaldas Mehta A- Oo< the managing agents 
are partners of Messrs. Chimonlal Mangaldaa A Co., the selling agents of 
the Company at Calcutta. < * 

18, Khandcsh Spinning and Weaving Co.— Messrs. JVfulji Jetha A Co., 

the managing agents are the selling agents at A^doni, Calcutta and J&igaon. 
They are a}so connected with Messrs. Chatarhhuj Gordhandas A Co., who 
are the selling agents at Oawnpore and Delhi. ' * * 

19. /om Shree Banjihinhji Spinning and Weaving ComiMMy .— Meter a. 
Lhatarbhuj Gordhandas A Co., the managing 'agents are selling agents in 
Bombay Mi, Cawnpore and Calcutta. They are also connected with 
Messrs, Mlilji Jet ha A w, who are the selling agents at Adoni. 
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30,; yhysore Spinning and Wear-*) Messrs* .N. Sirur Co., the matiag- 
inn ing agents are also the selling agents 

Bombay, They are aiao connected 
Kvith the N. V. Sirur Agency? who 
are selling agents for those com- 
panies in Hubli. Ranoobounur ami 
of ceded districts Af Sholapur 


P 

f an 


< 

(5 a 


dag. 


agents 


are 


.who! 

21. Miner irti Mills ) and 

22. Osnuinshahi Mills. — Currimbhnys, who are the managing 
the selling agents at Nanded < N. (*. S. Railw ay). 

- 28. Pro! had Mills . — M essrs. Pratapgir Nar&mghgirji it Qt>,, the managing 
agents are intimately connected with Messrs. H irnatgir^Pratapgir it Co., 
the soiling agents of the Company, 

24. Ha i Bahadur Bonsilal .1 lurch and Mill . — H«i Bah 
chand. the managing agents are also the selling agon 
Warasooni, Sambalpur, Juhhtilpore and Bangalore 

25. Sholapur Mills, -Messrs. Jha|horia Dhamlhauiu who are the partners 
of Messrs. Morarji Goculdus it Co., tho managing agents are also selling 
agents of the Company of Bombay. Calcutta. Delhi and Bangalore. 

26. Standard Mills Co.- -Messrs. Mafntlnl Oagnlhhai it Sons, the managing 
agents are also the wiling agents at Calcutta and Ahmedalnul. 


Inr Bansilal AFbir- 
at Calcutta and 


27. Branch Fine Fount Spinning and Wearing Com pan*/ . Messrs. Brijlal 
Bilasrai, tho managing agents are the selling agents. 

28. Jthtujirafh Spinning , UVunni/ arid Manufen hiring t 'om/mu y.— Messrs. 
Bliagiratha llamachandra iV Co., tho managing agents are tho soiling agents, 
it is understood that under a s. home of arrangement recently arrived at, 
tho managing agency has been acquired by fiend n hi 1 Surnjmnl & Co., who 
have also U*cn appointed wiling agents. 


29. Ilukumchand Mills. Messrs . Sarpooehand Huhumehand & Co., the. 
managing agents are the selling agents. 

Notk. -The above particulars are not exhaustive. Many Ahmodnhad 
Mills Agents are either the selling agents fm* their Mills in different centres 
or are interested in Firms who are acting ivh wiling agent*. 


KxiHniT B.— Stntemf.nt containin'/ part iculars of cases in irhich hfattagint/ 
Agents ha$c received com mi **int i nil hough the mills made losses. 


Names of Companies. 

Year. 

Loss. 

Coinmiftsinji 



Br. 

Rs. 

Meyer Sassoon Mills 

v<m 

1,45,885 

36,000 

E, D, .Sassoon (United Mills . 

1928 

21.07,778 

1 ,20,000 

Ditto 

1929 

21 .25,668 

1 .20,000 

Edward Sassoon Mills 

1925 

1 ,92,650 

36,000 

Ditto 

1926 

1 ,64 ,494 * 

36.000 

Ditto 

1928 

4,01,412 

36,ooo 

Ditto 

1929 

3,09,303 

36,000 

David Mills Compsnf 

1926 

4,17 ,26.5 

12.000 

Ditto # 

1929 

5,43,647 

12,000 

Ebrahimhhoy Pabanoy Mills 

1925-26 

3,917 

36,000 

Ditto * . 

1926-27 

86,077 

36.000 

Ditto 

1928-29 

3.75,832 

36,000 

P«arF Mills • 

1928-29 

6,13,633 

36,000 

Familbhoy JIHIb 

1928-29 

5.78.259 

36.000 

Ciirrimbhoy Mills - *■ 

1925-26 

3,07,291 

40,000 

Ditto 

1928-29 

4.52,631 

40,000 

Crescent Mills 

1 925-26 

mem 

12 000 

o 2 
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Ve»r. 

*9- ' 

OotiiiUtodcau 

Creseent Mills 

• ( 

19t$-29 r 

Rx. 

3,34,626 

Ra. 

12,000 

Indian Bleaching Company 

1?28 

99,684 

24,000 

Gold Mohur Mills 

. Oct. 1927 to 
’ L>ec." 1928 

‘ 97,09^ 

r 50,000 

Finlay Mills . 

1928 

1.19,895 

36.000 

M. Go<uVlas Spinning and 

Weaving Company 

1927-28 

30,226 

36,000 - 

Ditto Y 

1928-29 

9*39,843 

36,000 

Monnckji Petit Aril is 

1928 

2,94,381 

2,76,986 

Ei&peror Ldward tvfills 

1926 

7 .00.000 

72,000 

Madhaoji Dhararnu Manu- 



factoring Company 

1925-26 

7,82,263 

35,000 

Ditto 

1927-28 

11.878 

35,000 

Ditto * 

1928-29 

4 .42, f>53 

3,5,000 

Ditto 

1929-30 

3.59,341 

35,000 

Standard Mills 

1926-27 

6.12,873 

37,500 

Simplex Mills 

1925-26 

2.29,504 

15.000 



34.407 

15,000 

Sir Shapurji Broarha Mills 

1928-24 

1.57.804 

48,000 

K oh moor Mills 

192S 

76,394 

12,000 

Ditto 

1929 

57.644 

12,000 

Framjec Petit Mills 

1928 

1.15.774 

36,346 

Ditto 


4,07,011 

12,309 

Moon Mills 

1930 

2,00,947 

Cummisaiou Sm 



drawn but the 
exact amount is 
not stated. 

Notv. -The 

above statement is 

not < >haustivc 


Kx it tbit C. — A not f on 

thr irtortci* to inr< 

+■ 

in tuts tn olh 

ni * oia'i'lit*. 

s . 

Lid., under tin* :» 

l»eno\ of Meo 

r* Tata Sons. 

Ltd., bought the Bomhny 

T * ii itei Mills for U 

s.. L26,00.(X)o 

in 1922 Tata 

Mills i sailed debentures for Rs 1,00.00,000. 

Tin- Nagpur 

Svadesht and 

Ahmednb&d Advance Mills 

under the same agents subscribed 

to these dfcben- 


tores in the following proportion^ 


i\ ) Naifyii r Mills 
(2) Svadeshi Mills 
{31 A Advance MilL 


c Rs. 
20,00,000 

28.00. 900 

12 . 00 . 000 


The financial condition of tin.* Tata Mills sL-udih deteriorated . In 1928 
it brought forward rx proposal for reduction of the dehen tore interest from 
7J per cent, to C per coat. The debent ureholders accented the proposal. 

TfHim*t$Jy in 1925 the Directory of the Svnuoshi Mills decided to buy 
over the Bombay TTftHod Mills for Bs 3d lacs # v 

The purchase of the debentures set ion si v affected the financial position 
of the three purchasing companies, who continued to bnrrow>KKmera #om 
outiide for their own purposes, The purchase M the debentures. fb* iroW- 
quent reduction in the rate of interest and the mtrehnse of the Bombay 
tufted Mills by the Svadoshi Mills were facilitated owing to the existence 
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ctf coaudon agents Several Di Actors were jtlSo common . The bulk of the 
# debenture* bee hitherto remained unpaid and the proapect* of their ultimate 
redemption are net within the region of absolute curtamty. 

2. In 1927 several mills uiui^r the aflCttey of Messrs. Cumrabhoy lb**him 
d Sons, Ltd., purchased shares of theJPremtcr Mills under the same agents 
in the following proportions ;. r ~ 9 

* • . . Ka* 

Faxuibhoy Mills . 45, /ia shares of 4,57,130 

Pearl Milk 36,113 share* of 3,61,130 

(Crescent Mills 36,113 shares of 3,61,130* 

Indian Bleaching . 19,200 share* 1,92,0 

Total iar,ia» ^ 3 , 71,390 

Some time ago it was proposed to take the Premier Mil into liquidation, 
its shares are nominally quoted at liupeo one. The purchasing companies 
have suffered heavily. The purchases were facilitated because the agents 
and most of the Directors were common. The Capital which the Premier 
Mill obtained from the sister companies was part of the New' Capital of 18 
lakhs which it issued. The hulk of this amount not having boon taken up 
was allotted to the sister companies. The new capital obtained by the 
Premier Mill was utilised in paying off a portion of its unsecured debts 
including a substantial amount due to the managing agents. It will be 
soon that tin' solvent companies under the sume agency were financially 
crippled to salve a company which was thoroughly wrecked and was beyond 
all hope of being kept solvent. The subsequent result 1ms been that the 
Premier mill in spite of the assistance has failed to keep ii» head over 
water w'hile it ha* dangerously paralysed the financial position of the sister 
mills which were forced to its assistance. 

3. Besides the transactions alluded to in the foregoing item No. (1), 
number of inter-company loans will h** found on a reference to the balance* 
sheets of the Ahniedabad Advance, Svadcahi and Nagpur Mills. The names 
of the borrowing companies have not been disclosed but it is understood 
that most of these loans (where they wore given to companies) were given to 
sister companies. The particulars taken from the relevant balance sheets 
are as follows.— 

Year. # Names. Amount of Loan- 

R*. in lakhs. 

A h metlti bad A d eon rr Ah It a 

1921-22 Fixed Deposits with David Mills 

Call Loan with Tata Mills 

1923- 24 Banks and Joint Stock Companies M 

1924- 25 Ditto ditto 11'5 

1925- 26 to 

1929-3f# Joint Stock Companies . 4 42 

1930-31 Joint. Stock Companies <(*ua ranted #>y 

Tata Sons, Ltd.) . 4*42 

Sradeski M tilth- 

1924 .♦ Banks and Companies ,26 

1925 . # Ditto .11-48 

1926 Ditto . 1212 

1928 . 9 I >itto 9-64 

1929 A 1930 . Deposits with companies (Guarantied by 

« f • Tata Sons. Ltd.) 4 64 

1931 . Ditto ditto . 414 

Nagp&P MiU * — • 

ItSMO Deposit* (Guaranteed by Tata Son*) 2*72 

1900-31 Ditto ditto . 2*72 
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'Although the loan# have been subsequently guaranteed by the Managing 
Agent# the tiwt remains that almost sjdl of tkbm nere advanced at a tune 
when tilt lending companies were borrowing moneys from outside as can 
be easily seen from the relevant balfffct sheets 

4- The balance sheet of the Sir V?hapurji Broaclm MiLls for the year 
ended dint March, 1924, will show ihnt a ipim of Rs 4,35,363-5-4 was 
advanced to the Indian Woollen Mills under the same agents, vta , Messrs 
Math ii rad as Lomlda# A Co Vhe loan mounted up with the result that 
in the year 1925 the Hroatha Mills had to take ov ei the Indian Woollen Mills 
as a resuh of which it has suffered hea\ > losses 

6 lu 1923-24 tin Madhaoji Dhuraimu Manufacturing Company, under 
tho agency of Meyrs (nnuklas M««dhmqi ‘v/ns A C'o also advanced to the 
Indian Woollen M\is a luge amouuL which was shown in the balance sheet 
ior that year at Ifv 0 59 439-5-3 On the acquisition of the WooUen Mill# 
by %he Broun h a Ms, tho debt was and is being shown as due by the 
Brow ha Mills Uf the last balance sheet tor 1930-31 the debt stands at 
I?s 31,04,428-7-11 tml is shown to*ln duubtiul 

0 Tin balance sheet for the \< u ended 30th Jam 1 5125, ot the Morarp 
Goculdas Mills show# thrtt tin Mills advanced a loan ot Rs 1,27,210-10-1) 
to the l>haramsi Moiarji Woollen Mills und( r the same management This 
debt (smtinuril to swell and the Woollen Mills have gone into liquidation 
and a portion oi the debt amounting to neatly Rs 1 1m i.n tti dispute as 
will bo seen from tin balance slu » t as \t 30th June 1931 

S The balance sheets ol vaiiouo cum panics under the agent v of the 
Cut rimbhovs hustle with inti Hoc king loans and uhantrs t<» bisUr companies 

9 The balance sins t for 1928 ot tin Hajkumar Mills at Indore under 
the agency ol Sn Saroopcluim! Hukumihaiul A Co, shows a small debt due 
b> sister nulls r l ben u no lurthu information on tin* point 

10 Tin bn him e sheet ioi 19 k) oi the \utona Mills of Bombay under 
the agenev oi Messrs Mangildas Mehta A* Co show k a sum of Rs 9,97,000 
as being due by Companies in which either the man lging agent# or directors 
are intermit d Ibis practice appeals to have commenced troni 1928 as 
will be scam troni the i< levant, but mu sheets 

11 I he balm e sin is ot <he halvan Mil Mills Ltd Indore show that 
lui g< hmrift wile advanttd to tin Planet Mills of Bombav whose managing 
agents wore Alumd Rahuu A Vo m which firm it m understood a partner of 
the firm ot the managing agents ot the Kalvanmal Mills was interested 

12 I he halanec sins t ot tin 1 liiluv Mills tor 1920 would show a loan 
of Rs 5,o0,0<M> to tin Swan Mills under the same agoutis 

33 The balance shen-t ot t lu* Cold Mohur Milks a# at 30th SeptcmW 
1927, shows that the Kinluv Mills undei the same agency had advanced to 
it a loan ot R# 3 lacs 

14 The advance# m the case «>t ih< Saraspur Edward and Shritiagar 
Mills under the agenev <>1 fLtgnhh u Manibhai A (\> , and those in the case 
of the M hit tic Mills Biouh Swadeshi and Asarva MhIs, Ahmedabad, 
Surat Industrie^ Mill# Surat and the Viramgam Spinning Viramgam 
Alfred and Virtmgam Industrial Milks, Viramgam, under the agency of 
Mr Nagitida* which resulted m heaw leases amounting to Rs 3| croms 
and resulted in liquidation of other good concerns are recorded in the 
proceeding# of the last Tariff Bonn] enquirv 

15 The advances m the case of the Bengal Laxinf Cotton Mills which 
nearly crushed the company and which resulted in convictions of the manag- 
ing director ^vho acted a# a cotton hioker to the rails are well-known 

16 The Qsmnnshahi Mills under the agency of Messrs Currimbhoy 

ihrihun & Sons, Ltd , have purchased 12,000 shares of (he Azamjahi Mills 
under the same agency ^ 

The Arapijalu Mills was recent! v floated The share capital* was kept 
at 1ft lakhs of which Osmaimhahi Mills took np 32 lakhs Debentures for 
12 lakh# were issued of which the Nizam State took up 10 lakhs. The 
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Osfnaftahfthi Mills issued debenture*! of 12 l&kjis which the Niaftln State took 
top* These debentures were issued to facilitate among other things *the 
purchase of the Aaamjahi Mills share#. Thus -the Osmanshahi Mills mortgaged 
its property to purchase shares of a nwrtg&god concern. 

Both the concerns have b8en morfcaged with one creditor. It iftay be 
added that the purchase of the A/trnjahi Mills shares was made by a 
resolution *of the company \n General Meeting. 

17. By a resolution of the shareholders* ftie Raipur Manufacturing Com- 
pany under the agency of Messrs. Lalbhui Dalpatbhai & Go., have purchased 
shares of the value of Rupees twenty-live lakhs of the Arvvnd Mills, a now 
concern floated under the agency of Narottam Lalbhai A Co. * * 

Note. --Tina not is not exhaustive. 


To 


fCxiUBIT 1 ).-- {('on csj)omlf n<t ' .) 


\ 


28th June. 


1930 . 


The Secretary, 

The Bombay Millowncrs’ Association, 

Bombay. 

Dear Sir, 

1 am desired by my Committee to thank von for your letter of the 2lst 
last enclosing two statements giving particulars of the names and addressee 
of soiling agents and tho reductions of capital brought about by certain mills. 

1. Mr. Modv the President, of your Association in bin speech in the 
last sessions of the legislature stated as follows: 

(a) Tliai during the last three years a sum of Rs . 38 lakhs had been 
given up by managing agents for commission. 

(h) That during the last three years a sum of Us. 85 lakhs was lost 
hv managing agent 1 - in the concerns in which thev hnd invested 
it. 

(c) That a sum of Rs. 2 crores belonging t<> managing agents and 

len^ to their concern*. had had to be converted into capital. 

(d) That vast sums had )>ee« lent hv managing agents at hank or 

even less than bank rales. 

(e) That in some cases managing agents had given up interest on 

their loans. 

My committee will feel obliged ii you will be ho good as to supply 
them with particulars bearing <m the aforesaid points. 

2. Mv committee* will also feel obliged if you will please send them a 
copy of the rej#>rt of the delegation headed by the Right Hon’ble Thomshaw. 

S. My committee will also thank you if you will fuviish them with a 
statement containing the names of those Bombay Mills where the agency 
commission ls being charged on production or sales; also the names of 
those mills in whiten more than 10 per cent, is charged as commission. 

4. On a reference to your Association's report for i 929 . my committee 
have come across a* statement showing what your Association has done wit»« 
regard to recommendations contained in paras. 59 to 70 of the Tariff 
Board’s report which turn correspond with rwomimmd alums 45 to 65 
given at the end of the report. My Committee however do not know 
what your .Association has done to carry out various other recommenda- 
tions of the Tariff Board particularly the following: — 

(a) Recommendation No. 27 which states that greater attention should ' 
be paid to diversification of production and more direct contact 
with consuming centres {para. <17). 
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(b) RotommcBda won No t 41 which that managing agent* 'irould 

be wail advised to Employ brokers who do sot operate on their 
ow& account in cotton and who arc not thcmseites in actual 
possession of cotton (patet; 53). 

'(c) Roooxmacccia ti o n No. 44 whLh stated that managing agents should 
exercise the closest aupervSron over ail purchases of stores. 

\d ) Recommendation No. (17 which states that the ^oftibay M'illowuefV 
Association should teousiUer the possibility of undertaking fire 
insurance for its members. 

(e) # Recommendation No. 70 which states that mill stocks should in 
* all cases be chocked at audit. 

(/) Recoin liquidation No. 7*2 which states that the Bombay M ill owners' 
Association should take immediate steps to obtain "full rangu 
of satilples and to maintain hill record of prices of all im- 
** portanw cotton inanufuci lives winch compete with Indian goods, 

ip) Recomimyidution No. 73 which requires the Bombay M dimmers’ 
Association to const it die sub-committees to deal with questions 
relating to export and home markets and ether matters. 

(ft) Recommendation No. 75 whicli suggests that at least one member 
oi each firm of managing agents should have received technical 
training. 

(i) RiKHunmeiidution No. 7t» which stales that the practice of invest- 

ing the .surplus funds of nulls u ith firms of shroffs in unde- 
sirable and should be discounted as jilso that of lending the 
funds of one concern to another under the same agem-v. «- 

(j) Recommendation No. 87 whicii states that representative* of mills 

should visit consuming centres from time to time in order to 
acquaint themselves closely with the character of the demand. 

(k) Recommendation No, which required the MillownetV Associa- 

tion to arrange for trade correspondents in the principal consum- 
ing centres. 

(t) Recommendation No. 89 which requires that managing agents 
.should not act as guarantee brokers for the mills they control, 
(/a) Recommendation No. 91 which emphasises that the development 
of the exjKirt trade would 1 m* a valuable means of relieving 
depression. • 

in) Recommendation No. 94 which suggests that the industry should 
examine the feasibility of a combination of the mills interested 
in the export trade. 

(<>) Recommendation No. 117 which emphasises the importance of 

having representatives in the principal export markets. 

* 

Besides the above recommendations of the Tariff Board, the report of 
the Trade Mission contain# various recommendations regarding the develop- 
ment of export market. My committee will therefore feef obliged if you 
will let them kivow whet has lioeu done to carry nut all these various 
recommendations. 

My committee desire to inform you that they are asking for the afore- 
said information in view- of the statements contained dn para. 61 of the 
last Budget speech of the Hon’ hie the Finance Member and the Debates in 
the Legislative Assembly on tlie Cotton Textile Industry Protection Bill. 
They are only anxious to appreciate the present position of the industry 
and the possibilities of future improvements in tiy* same in the interest of 
shareholders.^ They therefore hrq>e that the information asked for will be 
furnished. '• * * 

Yours fafthfoUy, 


Hon. Secretary. 
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• * Bombay, the 31st July, 1$*0. 


To 

The Honorary Secretary , 

The Bombay Shareholder/ Association, 

Agfi*ivhan Building. Dalai Stnet, * 

Bombay. 

Dear Sir, • * 

[ write to acknowledge the receipt ol‘ your lot ter of APhe 28th June in 
which you state your Committee is desirous of obtaining certain in form ft- 
tion regarding (1) The Bombay Cotton Textile Indus try, land (2) the aetiou 
taken by the Association on the re*«oi*»iiuMidatu»nx of the Tariff Board •and 
the Trade Mission, set out at length in your letter undtA* reply. 

1. With referem-e to yonr request It* In* supplied \^th particulars in 
support of the statement made by Mr. Mody in the Assembly on the subject 
of the losses incurred by Managing Agents of Mills, I may say that in 
respect of the amount of agency commission given up by Managing Agents 
of Mills, the information was obtained from the. respective balance sheets 
of the different mills whose agents had given lip their commission, whereas 
with regard to the other facts relerivd to in Mib-pnras. ib)> ft), (d) and (<■) 
»f para. 1 of your letter, 1 have to inform you that the requisite informa- 
tion was supplied bv mein hers in response to u special circular requesting 
them to furnish it on a definite understanding that the figures would only 
In* used for the compilation of » general statement isnwing the industry 
as a whole. 

2. J have only one copy of the report of the Tom Shaw Delegation, which 
I am sending you herewith with a request that it may he returned as soon as 
done with. 

3. The underquoted figures will, i trust, he deemed sufficient for your 
purposes, as you will readily understand my reasons for withholding the names 
at individual mills:-- 

Of the 71 mills which were members of the Association at the time 
this information was obtained, vis.. 1928— 

(a) 1 mill pays commission on production, 

(h) 1 mil! is managed by a Managing Director whose remuneration 
is fixed by the Directors, 

(c) 8 mills pay commission on sales, and 

(d) (>] mills pay commission on profits. 

4. (a) The ra&vcmaut which the Tariff Board referred to had already 
started when the Tariff Board nq»ortod. as will !>e obvious from the follow- 
ing figures:-- 


Prod in turn of yarn rrhov/ 

a 

•if)* (Bombay Inland). 

* s 

Lbs. 

1925*26 

8,388,778 

1936-2? 

13,508,368 

imm 

* 

17,806,191 

1928-29 

11,700,348 6 month*’ strike. 

1929-30 

17,703,108 4 month#’ starike. 
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< 

Production* of dhuiu {liontbay Idand). 


i 

rax. 

1926-28 


. 116,412,150 

- 1926-27 

. ... \ 

. 1*30,181,287 

1 (#27-28 

\ 


1923-29 

. , , ^ . 

86,508,559 month*’ strike. 

1029-30 

. 

. 170,834,093 4 months' strike. 

It has also continued steadily since. In considering the figures given 
in the uftfove tables, due allowances must be made for the six months’ 


strike in 1928-29 ^*nd the strike oi 4 mouths in 1929-30. 


{b) This is notX definite recommendation , but it is merely a suggestion, 
and no specific* action was, therefore, called for, expect to draw the iitfcen- 
tion* of mills to tie paragraph in which this matter is dealt with, and 
this has been done. The suggestion in the summary of recommendations, 
quoted by you a jf? pears on page .131 of the report, and should be read 

with its context. 1 sub-join the paragraph referred to in full: — 

“ Among the charges brought against the managing agency system 
was that lax supervision permitted the delivery at the mills of cotton 
both inferior in grade and smaller in quantity than that for which 
the order was placed by the managing agents. Our examination of the 
system adopted for the purchase of cotton by the managing agents 

showed that it was impossible that there should be any substantial 
inundation for the charge, but wo are of opinion that managing agents 
would Ik* well advised, m their own interests, to employ brokers who 
do not operate on their own account and who are not themselves in 
actual possession of cotton. The acceptance of this suggestion would 

materially reduce any possibility of the .substitute of inferior cotton . n 

(r) The Tariff Hoard state that no direct evidence regarding charges of 
corruption in the purchase of stores was forthcoming, but that the per- 

sistency of such allegations would seem to show the desirability of the 
managing agents exercising the closest supervision over all purchases of 
stores. I need not add that every thing possible is being done in the way 
of supervision. 

(cl) The force oi this recommendation has decrease! considerably owing 
to the success which has attended the efforts of the Association in obtain- 
ing a reduction in fire insurance rate*, which amounts roughly to 40 per 
cent. The present rates art* comparable with rates in European countries. 
The question of undertaking fire insurance as an Associated is, however, 
still under consideration. 

(r) On the evidence before the Hoard, it was found that mill stocks 
and stores were almost always valued at either market rate, or cost price, 
whichever is less, and there was nothing to show’ that any mill had changed 
its system at any time in order to give a hotter appearance to its balance 
sheet. Tiie suggestion in question was mainly intended \o indicate that 
nil mills shouloTtolknv the same practice. The Tariff Board recommenda- 
tions would see in to apply with more force to Ahmedabad and up-conntry 
mills. As far as the Association is aware, Bombay mills follow' the procedure 
suggested, and there does not seem to Ik* any need fo% further action. 

(/) The Association has already a representative range of samples of 
Japanese products which comj>ete with Indian gAods . together with 
a record of their prices. Since the passing of the Cotton Tariff Act. 
the Association has taken steps to obtain n wider selection of samples 
of foreign good* coming into this country, which it might be possible to 
replace with Indian manufactures. The Association is ‘collaborating *witb 
the Government of India for the maintenance of a priced-record of the 
different sorts in all important lines of foreign imports. The Trade Miffldbn 
has also brought back a large selection of samples of foreign goods imported 
into the countries visited by the Mission, which have been freely made 
tom of by member mills. 
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’ Association lias conJlituted special* sub-t'omiuittoes to deal with 

questions requiring specialised knowledge of, the subject brought up before 
them. I enclose a list of the perttuuumi aub-CYunnuttees. in addition, 
special sub-Cumm ittees are appointed jFom time to time to consider parti- 
cular problems. / 

(h) The appointment ol # Directors is, oi course, a matter in which 
shareholder® of the company have full gpwer # and it would therefore appear 
that, if changes were considered desirable, they could be affected, 

{i) This recommendation has specific application to the practice of Ahum- 
dabad Mills, as stated in the report itself. There is no retereifcx* in this 
connection to Bombay Mills. 

O') (k) The despatch of the Exhibition Train in JaivjKry lu*t, organised 

by Association, was an attempt to acquaint memUj 

of up-country markets, and to ascertain how far for 
those needs. A scheme is also under the considei atiou 
at present for periodically sending out travelling agents 1% study up-country 
markets, und report how Uwt te replace foreign by Indian goods. Members 
oi the Association are also frequently taking part in exhibitions of cotton 
pioeegoods in different, parts of the country, and it may bo interesting to 
\mir (ommiUee to know that, spare has been reserved for some members 
<)t the Association on the Dinah Ba/ar Special to be run during August 
next by the East tun Bengal Railway, 


s with the needs 
git goods fulfil led 
the Selling Agents 


Reports on up-eountrv markets from special coiTCKpomleiits are also 
received periodically by the Association, from which the points of interest 
are extracted and communicated to members. I’p-countrv morchuntb and 
dealers visiting Bombay an* a Be encouraged to put themselves in touch 
with the Association during their visit, and this facility has been more 
freely taken advantage oi during the last, twelve months. 


/} This practice is exceptional in Bombay. 

< m ) Tlie 'trade Mission appointed by tin* Government of India in 1928, 
and towards the cost of which the Association spent a considerable anumnf 
of money, indicates the Association's readiness to explore all avenues for 
improving the export trade. 

(n) Your Committee must be aware oi the* plans for the amalgamation 
of certain Bombay Mills, and it it eventuates, it would be possible for 
them to control # iheir export trad** as 


iV) It wax mainly due to the insistence of the Association on the apjioini- 
ment oi Trade ( enimtH*ione» s in various foreign count ries that Government 
have announced three sut h appointments in the near future. 

It will be clear from a perusal oi the Trade Mission report that the 
members of that Mission were of opinion that the home market w«lh of 
paramount importance, and it is the position in the home market which 
is, at present, the chief consideration of the Association though, as it 
matter of fact, * number of agents have !w*en appointed in foreign countries 
recently by individual firms. * 

My Committee hope that the information set forth in this letter will 
enable your Association to gauge what has been, and is being done in 
regard to the recommend at inns of the Tariff Board, 


Your A »wH‘i ft t i on # w i II , 1 think, agree that the paramount need of the 
moment, ns far as the local Industry iff concerned, is that there should 
lie an eiyly restoration of normal trading condition* which would tiring 
about a return of confidence in the mind* of the investing public, and 
would facilitate tljc sale of the product* of the local industry. My Com - 
rriitfbe trust that your Association, which is so fully aware of the facts 
the present situation, will take every step which lien in its power to 
bring about this return t# normality. 

I shall, of course, l>e pleased to elaborate the information given in this 
letter, if you care to call on me personally. 
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THE MIX/JjOWjJerS' ASSOC&XJOX, BOMBAY, 


Ht A Nt>INO ^J^COM inti K&6 . 

For tk<\jcnr 10 $0. 

The Chairman and Deputy Chairman are c^ ffffUiio mom hern on all committees. 
Poa er sub-committee ; 


Mr. C. N. Wodia, CJLE. 

Mr/ Mark Bionic. 

Mr. J. D. nber. 

Mr. F. F 8t! ’em an. 

Bjr Mummoha idas ltutnji. Kt 

Finance and Taxation Suh-< oimnit 
tee : 

♦Sir N©»» Wadi*. K.lhE., ( M.K 
Sir Joseph Key, Kt 
Mr. F\ R. Dinshaw. 

Mr. N. B. Sakiatvahv . 

Mr. Albert Raymond. 


labour Sub~CofnmiUee : 

Mr. A. Geddie. 

Mr. F. S ton ok t O.B.F 
Mr. 1), F. Brttiirtaia 
Mi. S. D. Suklatvaia. 

Mr. H. F Milne 
VI r. D. X Sirov, 

Trade M ark* Sub-Counn i rtee ; 
Mr. T. V. Baddelev 
M r. Osman Soba in. 

Mr. H. F. Commissariat, 
Mr, H. H, Sony or. 

Mr A. K ( urrnnhhoy , 
Mr. F. F. Stilciimn. 


Trade Development : 

Sir Mummohanria* Ramji. Kt. 
Mr. F. 8 tones, O.B.K. 

Mr. F. G. C'urrimbhoy. 

Mi. S. i). Saklat vala. 

Mr. A. Geddis. 

Mr. Lalji Niiranji, M.L.C’. 


Technical SubA \munitt< e 
Mr. J. G. Andi-rbon. 

Mr. C. V Wad iu. 

Mr. \\ Watts 
M r . W . Pe n n i rigt i >n . 

Mr. Hadavji I>. Tluikersev. 
Mr. I). F. Batliwala. 


T ° 

The Secretary, 


1st December, 1 { XMJ. 


The Bombay Millowncnr Association, 

Bom bay . 

Dear Sir, 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 31«i 
July last bearing No. I8o4/155 of lf)£k> and to bend you a reply to the same. 

1. My Committee cannot appreciate the reason for withholding informa- 
tion on tlie facia referred to ui suh-parab, (h). (<■), (<4 and (e) parti- 
cularly when it the expressed opinion of your Chairman that they reflect 
credit on the nulls managing agents. My Committee hope that on recon- 
sideration your members will consent to furnish the required information. 

2. I have to thank you for sending the report of the Tom Shaw Dele- 
gation which I have since returned. * 

3. In the opinion of my Committee efforts should* be made to get the 

managing agents of the mills which pay commission either on production 
or on sates ^ to fall in line with the practice of the other mill# which pay 
commission on profit* although the ultimate ideal ^before the industry should 
he the employment of a paid managing director either, on salary or com- 
mission or both who should t>e under the control of the Board. * 

In my letter of the 28th June last I asked ^ for informatioxr about Ah* 
names of mills which paid more than 10 per cent, as commission. Tour 
reply i« silent on this point. I shall therefore thank you to send me 
the required information. 
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4. (d) I append below figure# of production *ol yarn abort* 30$ in Bombay 
and Abated* bad during the four yeays 1926*27 to 1929-30: — 

Bombay. mf Ahmedabad, 

Year. Prod action of .Vyt. Production of Total, 

yam over 30s. f yarn o^cr 30», 

.1926-27 1%508,268 * 344,859,030 13,086,545 .106,907,878 

1927- 28 17,308,191 318,746*862 13,217,727 111,112,716 

1928- 29 11,700.348 153.752,893 16,704,883 116,718,430 

1929- 30 17,703,103 203,216.744 21,299,215 776,892 

The figures show that the percentage of roiiuta above !3h ? spun in Bombay 
is insignificant in proportion to the total production / As compared to 
Ahmedabad the Bombay industry is far behind pro rati I in the production 
of cotints above ,30s. In bringing this aspect b> your mtioe my Committee 
cannot do better than quote the following remarks of tlievTariff Board: — 

“ We cannot but tliink that, in tins adherence to the coarser counts, 
as compared with Ahinodahnd. is to Ik found one reason why conditions 
in Bombay during the lust four scars have been so much less favourable 
than they have' been in Ahmodabad.” 

With regard to piccegoodk there is considerable scopes for increasing 
the pace of diversification even with the present equipment of Bombay 
Mill*. One essential pre-requisite for the greater diversification of pro- 
duction is close and direct contact with the consuming centres which is at 
present acknowledged to be lacking. 

ib) The line ot action suggested is not only sound but is free from 
suspicion inherent in the present method; It is therefore eminently desirable 
that it should be uniformly adopted b> the industry and my OmmitOv* 
look to your Association to secure 1 W same. 

( c) My Committee would In* glad to have information on the action taken 
by your Association in regard To supervision over purchase* of stores, 

id) My Committee note that the question of undertaking fire insurance 
as an Association is under the consideration of your Association, In thh 
I'ouuortiou my Committee would bring io your Association** notice tin 
example of the \agpore Mills which lias built up a substantial insurance fund 

(?) Tins reply is hardly to tin- point -o far as the question refers to 
choking of mill stock. The Tariff Board is emphatic on the point that 
mills should have their stock checked by the Auditors will be from 

the following passage in para. 76 <»f the report : - 

‘ A full d< script ion of the methods of audit adopted by Die Bombay 
Mills will he lound m the evidence of Messrs E. F, Ferguson «fc On., 
the Chartered Accountants, who audit u large number of them, and it 
docs not scUiit that there e any room for improvement in this respect 
except that, in our view, all mi!K should adopt the sv^em now* folio wani 
by tile majority of them and should bare their stock checked by the 
Auditors. 

Ploaoc let me know what measure*, your Association proposes to take 
to give effect to such an important recommendation . 

((f) My Committee will feel obliged by your letting them know w bother 
any of tfyp sub-committee* of which a list has been attached to your letter 
deal with the subject of supply of rnw material*. 

(i) If you trill •read recommendation Vo. 77 carefully yon will find that 
suggestion of the Tariff Board is that at least one member of each firm at 
HlHnaging * agents and not a member of the Board of Director* as you 
seem to understand .should have received technical training. Your answer 
does not touch this real point My Committee therefore again stress the 
urgency of giving effect to this recommendation 
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* (i) My Committee caimotf agree that recommendation No. 76 h* wholly 
confined to Ahraedabad. That part of Jhe* recommendation which refers to the 
lending of funds of one concern to another under the mine managing * 
agency applies to Bombay as weljf Instances of this nefarious practioe 
are so well-known that my Coinmik-ee do tint think it necessary to give 
names. It is the duty of your Association to see that it is immediately 

put down- * 

* * ♦ 

(j) A' (k) The measures taken to popularise the use of Bombay Milks 
products as stated by you are commendable so Jar as they go. My Committee 
hmvevei* that they are totally inadequate looking to the necessities of 

the cast*. The xrux of the problem is to give the consumers what they 
want and not \v%pt the mills can give. Until direct contact between con- 
sumers and mam acturer.s is established the problem will remain unsolved. 
That there is lac of direct contact 1 m-* tween the managing agents and con- 
sumers cannot he _dt*ni«*d. This lack of contact was in evidence when the 
Tariff Board rep* ted and io my Committees regret it is in evidence even 
now as will b< from the remarks of Mr. Arno Pearse in his recent 

book on the cotton industry of India in which he has observed that 
managing agents are out <»i touch with either buying or selling markets. 
The Tariff Hoard observed ‘ It is very desirable that representatives of 
the mills, that is members of the firms of managing agents or of the mill 
staff, should visit the consuming centres from time to time in order to 
acquaint themselves closely with the character of the demand ? \ Unless 
therefore the managing agents themselves realise their responsibilities in 
this direction much permanent benefit is not likely to accrue to the industry. 

Regarding the proposed scheme under which the soiling agents can 
periodically send out travelling agents to up-country markets and report 
how host to replace foreign by Indian goods my Committee would observe 
that in the present conditions of the industry it. is not right to rely upon 
the merchants or selling agents as the Intelligence Department, the adver- 
tising agents, and the arbiters of public taste. What is required is direct 
contact between consumers ami manufacturers which can only he brought 
about by mills opening their shops up-country and by constant visits of 
members of managing agents firms or hy the mill staff to the consuming 
centres. 

(l) Tiie answer given is hardly acceptable The Tariff Board is emphatic 
in its view that managing agents should not act as guarftnteo brokers for 
the mills they control. The reform suggested is in the right direction and 
your Association should do all in its power to secure it. I need not add 
that the practice complained of is responsible for inefficiency in the market- 
ing and distribution of mill products. 

(m) My Committee would like to know what action has been taken 
on the recommendations of the Trade Mission regarding the development of 
the export market. 

(n) Combination of the mills interested in the export trade as suggested 
by the Tariff Board in recommendation No. 94 is an independent issue 
irrespective of the merger which is a much wider issue; the object under- 
lying the recommendation appears to be to pool export markets among 
groups of mills interested in the export trade. My Committee would there- 
fore like to know what has been done to give effect to tins recommendation. 

In conclusion my Committee desire to acknowledge t!he eourtaey shown to 
them in answering their inquiries and have asked me to assure vour Asso- 
ciation that* they will do all in their power to ♦co-operate in all matters 
calculated to advance the progress and welfare of the industry. 


four# faithfully, 

Hon. Secretary. 




Bombay. 

Dour Sir, 

I am directed by the (VmimitUv of the Association to stalh in reply 
to your letter ot the 1st I Ha-ember, 1930, requesting, *.ho Association to 
furnish certain information more particularly detailed therein, that though 
they fully appreciate the reasons which have tmpolhvj you to make the 
request they lee! it will he generally agreed that much, of the information 
now required lies more properly within the domain of two internal adminis- 
tration oi individual mills, over which* the Association does not exercise 
control or direction. It is suggested that m such cases the mills eoiu'ortiod 
might be addressed directly and requested to furnish the required information. 

in the circumstances, my Committee doiro me to say that, while they 
are at all times anxious to meet, ami answer legitimate criticism on broad 
questions of policy, they must, regret their i nubility, in this instance, to 
add anything more to tin* very full ami detailed .statement made in their 
letter of the 31st July, 1930, 


Yours faithfully, 

( Sd , ) T. Maloney, 

Secretary . 

12th February, 1931. 
To 

The Secretary, 

The Bombay MillowneiV Association, 

Bombay. 

Dear Sir, 

I am directed to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 8th January, 
1931, and to send a reply to the same. 

My Committee on a close study are strongly convinced that the rocom- 

mend at, ions of the Tariff Board regarding- 

(a) the purchase of cotton from brokers who do not operate on 

their own account, 

(h) checking (not valuing) of mill stocks by Auditors, 

(c) the formation of a subcommittee on the subject of supply of 

raw materials, 

(d) the necessity on the part of at least one member of each firm of 

managing agents (net Board of directors) posseting technical 
training, 

(e) cessation # of the practice of investing funds of one company in 

anothe^ company under the same agency, 

(/) the defects in the selling organisation, and 

the discontinuance of the practice on the part of managing agents 
acting as guarantee brokers of their mills, 
at** all matters tif general policy in efficiently steering the ship of the 

industry; and as such they all come directly under the province of useful 
Objects to* he served and attained by your Association, Chapter X of the 
Tariff Board Report conveys the same view. Am a matter of fact your 
Association through its accredited representatives has from time to time 
undertaken to giro due effect to these recommendations. 
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’My Committee would tinsreiorc ogam fi ur^o your Association to deal 
thoroughly with the above recommend r.tions, with due regard to its respon- 
sibility, and see that they are carried out. My Committee will, therefore, 
reel obliged if you will please intimate to jLhem from time to time iirhat 
1ms been done by your Association in the wav of effecting the aforesaid 
reforms. * 

You: % faithfully, 

* (Sd.) J. J „ Kapadia, 

• f , Hon. Secretary. 


S. 

Uxmarr E.— - Stat t<rnent containing particulars of some Companies* in which 
either by thtfy Articles of Association or by the Agency Aprccraent*, 
T Mannging Agents are expressly authorised to work for and contract 
with the Comfitontes. 

1. Bradbury Xfyls (Agents: Cfirrimbhov Ebrnhim A Sons, Ltd.).-— Under 
Article 97 the Agents' firm is expressly allowed generally to work for or 
contract with the Company and also to do the work of shipping, landing 
and commission agents for the (Nun party and any other work for the Company 
upon such terms and conditions and under such remuneration as may 
from time to time he agreed upon between them and the Directors. 

2, Model! Mills (Agents: B.-msilal Ahirchand Dnduhhov dr Co.). — Clause 
8 of the Agreement provides that it the Agents* firm shall at any time 
art as muccadams or brokers of the (\unp:in\ or soiling agents thef shall 
bo paid such additional remunorut ion as shall bo agreed upon Iw tween them 
and the Directors, ruder Article 109 ihe Agent* are expressly allows! 
to work for and contract with tie* Company and also U> do the work of 
shipping, landing and commission agents, rnuccadiuns and cotton brokers 
of the Company and to do auv other work oi the Company upon such 
terms and conditions and with snrh remuneration as may from time to time 
Ire agreed U(>on l>etween them and the Directors of the Company. 

*h Finlay Mills (Agents James Finlay A t (V, Ltd.*.- — In October. 

Article 89 was substituted by a new article which shows that the managing 
agents and their successors have been expressly authorised and empowered 
to contract with and work for the Company exclusive of their managing 
agency , to act as commission agents for tin* Company am(. to do the work 
of shipping, landing, clearing and storing materials, goods and plant* 
purchased out of India and imported into Tndia for the purposes and benefit 
of the Company mid in nddition thereto any other work including insurance 
required by the. Company or u* Directors all upon such terms and condi- 
tions including the remuneration therefor ns may he arranged between 
them and the Directors of the Company. 

4. Swan Mills (Agents: Jam*** Finlay A Co.. Ltd. h Same as in the 
rase of the Finlay Mills. 

o. Vishnu Cotton Mills (Agent*. The Bombay Co.. Ltd ). Clause n of 

the Agency Agreement provide that the remuneration to he paid to the 
agents will cover their services as shipping, la tiding and geneva 1 commission 
agents for the Company in Bombay, and at Simla pur but shall not cover 
services which may be rendered to the Company by a he branches of the 
Bombay Company nt Calcutta , Madras or Karachi. 

f> So soon Spinning and Manufacturing f ‘ dim /T in/ (Agents: David .Sassoon 
A Co., Ud.). By clause 5 of the Agemy Agreement it is provided that 
the managing agents shall also be employed by the Company as their agents 
m Europe for the purpose of purchasing any machinery. Mores or other 
articles that may be required from England allowing such agaette to charge 
and receire from the Company a commimum of $} per cent, on the actual 
cost (with dutrcee paid in England) of all such machinery, storee and 
material* aforesaid but crediting the Company with alt discount* *pd 
allowances made by or which it may be possible for them to obtain from 
the maker* of such machinery »»d the filers of such store* and materials. 
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7 , New Great Eastern Spinning* C^fnjumy (Agents: W. II. Brady & Co., 
9 Ltd.). — l? tutor ti$> rt|?re<frnieut«fcht* ugtmts are emitted to charge a (.viiuutoaiittit 

of per t«nt. on the not im<u c tdbuuut due in ns poet of tmw*h|jflory t 
stores and ae<e>t»one« ordered and indented for the Company by the agents 
for and on behalf of the Company ai*l a i*ke commisMon in rosjHHi at all 
machinery, stores and .-Kves.sl'h'ies supplied hv the agents to tin; Company 
from stork in the gwowii\ of the agents? * 

8. X * ic i'itfj of liotuftotf MnnuLn i m ttoj Cemponi/ (Agents ; W . H. Brady 
Ac Co., Ltd.). - Same as in the rase ot the New Croat Kustrin 

[). Cohiha Loud urn/ Mill Cc/n/*u. 7 (Agents. W. II. Brndy^A (0 , Ltd.).- 
Same as m the case of the New (irr.it Kastem Mills. 

10 . linmhny fndttxlnnl Mill * (Agents: W. H. Brady A Co.. Ltd.).- -Same 

as in the cum? ot the New (Lear Knstern Mills with t I k* ^difference thut^ in 
respect of all machinery, store'' and accessories supplier! i^| the agents hum 
the slink in their godonns the » omiutssion is fixe<l at ;'»^»er rent, instead 
of at 2j per cent. ‘ 

11. Mo fi n Mill (Agents; V A. Uormarji A* Co.r I uder clause 7 ot the 
Agency Agreement the Cnmp.'iny c*. lo employ the agents a,s nmirmtuiis ami 
brokers and the scale ot remuneration tor muecudamage has In en liseil. 
Further power is vested m tin* Directors t»» increase the rate. Brokerage 
is to he paid at the ruling rate nt the da> . 

Fnder clause 8 additional remuneration is to lie pmd as may lie agreed 
upon between the agents and the Directors it the managing agents at 
any time act., as commission agents tor selling cloth and yarn. 

12 . /him MM* (Agents; Se^oon .) Dim ul X Co.e Clause A provides 
that, it shall lie lawful tor the Cnmpnnv to employ the agents and the 
agents shall l»e entitled to act as miiecadams, brokers, guarantee agents 
and sah -men ?o the ('omp.my and upon «uirh terms as may he arranged 
between the Company on the one hand and the agents on the other. 

Id. rfmm.r Mills (Agents; ILimnarani II rnnndrai A Sons). Clause d 
of the Agreement provides that in the event ot the managing agents acting 
as muccadanis, brokers or selling agents ot the Company for the sale of 

cloth and yarn, they a»e to he paid such additional renin net at ion as shall 

he agreed to between them and the Directors. 

14 . Ldintril \hll* i Agents. F. D. Sassoon A Lid.). Clause b 

oi t.he Agreement runs ;o follows 

- The said firm and Us branches in India. Hongkong. China, Furope 
America and elsewhere are also hereby appointed tin* selling agents 
of the Company lot the sale of yarn cloth w other lahiu-s, goods 01 
art odes man of net tired or produced by the ( on.-pauv and all othei 
the produce nt the Computiv and are also appointed hy the buying 

Agents of the Companv a? all the atoie anl phu * s la the purchase 
of machinery. ^stores and all other articles and (lungs icumred toi the 
purposes of tin* Company for the period during whoh Djj'v are entitled 
to net the Agent' of the Companv pursuant to the Agreement at 

such rates of commission on all sales effected hv them for and <m 
behalf of the Company as may from time in tune he agreed upon bet ween 
the said firm and* the Director.^ >uch rernnueruf mn to he mod to the 
said firm m addition to the Agency commission payable in tlu-c under 
the provision <*1 cftitM* 2 hereinaliove eontaitied. nm\ u.led (hat nothing 
herein contained , shall prevent the >ai<l firm from t In-m-eU pin chas ing 
the varh, doth or othf^r lilmis or goods 01 artelc** manufactured or 
produced hv the ('oninany or other the »> rod nee of the f omenny rmon 
$ii*| terms #ud *it sueh prices as mav from time to time be fixed hv 
the Board of Directors and in the event of such nurchnso* hv 
the said *firm t hems* dves fc the -aid firm shall not he entitled to charge 
any commission as idling agents on the sales to f hem>elve*i. 

lo. Meyer MM* (Agents; F. I), Saloon A* <V. Ttd.V S»mr 

tut in the c*»sc? of the Ldurard fsas^omi Mills. 

COTTON TEXTn-K p 
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16. Saloon A .1 Uiani f: Silk. Mill (Ag<*fct$: David Sas»oon A Co., Ltd,).*— 
Clause 5 of the Agency Agreement jprovides that all machinery and stores 
required by the Compajiv should he purchase# through David Sassoon A* Co . , 
Ltd., in London who should ho paid a commission of 2} per cent, on the 
price ol such purchase and all silk ' requinu] by the Company should he 
purchased through David S:»*soon A O*., Ltd., Cf^pia, whq should l>e 
paid a com miss ion ot i per rent, on the price »>f raw' silk and 1} per cent, 
on the price of waste .silk. 

17. Mill* tin Uyukhitwn) (Agents: ttagliavji Maganlal A: Co ). 
-■-Clause 4 of D»e Agreement provides that managing agents are entitled 
io additional rthnuncrat inn for acting as selling, shipping, landing and 
commission ageing and a- inner adams and brokers of the Company. 

*lft, Bronrh Fin *• Fount Spinning <nul Weaving Company (Agents: Brijlal 
Bilasrni A* Co.).— Clause 3 of the Agreement provides that if the managing 
agents shall act % * is rnuccadams. broker* or selling agents for the sale of 
cloth <>r yarn they shall be paid such additional remuneration as shall be 
agreed to between them and the Company. 

39. Tthnrnf Spin nifty ami Man ufartirnroj < 'ompfin y (Agents: Purshotam 
Covimlji A* Co.). -Clause 9 of the Agreement provides that if the agents 
shall at any time art a* muccadamx or brokers of the Company or as selling 
agent* of the Company'.* yarn, cloth or other production they shall be 
paid such additional remuneration as .-hall In* agreed to bn ween them and 
the Directors of the Company, 

20. Vnzulhhot/ Mills (Agents: Currimbhoy Ebrabim A Sons, Ltd.).- 
Clause t provides that the agents shall be entitled to such additional remu- 
neration for acting a* selling agents as shall be agreed to between them 
and the Directors. 

21. Currimbhoy Mills 'Agents: Currimbhoy Kbrabim A Sons, Ltd.). 
Same as in the case of tlx* Enxulbhoy Mills. 

22. Frcxrrnt Milts (Agents* Currimbhoy Ebrabim A Son-, Ltd.). Same 
n*i in the ease of the Kie/ulbbov Mills. 

23. Indorr Mahm I'niinJ Mills (Agents; Currimbhoy Ebrabim A Sons). 
Managing agents to ha\e such additional remuneration for acting ns selling 
agents as may be agreed to between them and the Directors. 

24. Pcnrf Miffs (Agents; Currimbhoy Ehrahim A* Son* . Ltd.V Same as 
in the ease of the Eaynilhhov Mills. 

23. Kohinoor Mills (Agents: Ivillick Nixon A* Co.). — Under Article 131 
the agents are with the previous consent of the Directors given generally 
or in each separate case entitled to contract with the Company either as 
vendors of cotton, coal. dons or other articles required for the business or 
purposes of the company or a* purchasers nt the manufactures or products 
of the Company. 

2G. Kilnclmml Mills (In liquidation) (Agents. Kikuhnbd A* Co.). — Under 
Article 104 the agents are authorised to do the work of and act fts buying 
and .selling agents, shipping and landing and commission agents, inuccadams, 
cotton brokers and to do any other work for the Company upon such 
terms and remuneration to he agreed upon between tjjcm and the Company 
and also to purchase and sell to the Company machinery, stores, yarn, 
cloth, cotton and other articles trithovf briny nrcouufnhte to flit Company 
for any profits made by them in .titeA pti r chase nr sale. 

27. Simpler Mills (Agents : F. F. Campbell <¥* Co.. Ltd.). — The managing 

agency agreement contains chinas under which the agents would if so 
required be entitled to lend services of a Manager fr<mv their own organisa- 
tion. They are expressly authorised to appropriate to their use the in- 
surance fcoimniasion. t 1 * 

28. Apt Miffs (Agents: Chinubhai Naranbhai A Co.). 

29. .Vfu* Sational Mills (Agents: Popatlnl Hariln! Nagri A Co.). 

30 Kalya n Mills (Agents: Knlidas Mot Hal Mehta A Sons), 
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*U! the aforesaid mill companies have been registered last year and 
tSiey an* situated.; in Ahmed a had. Tlfe agency agreement m each t ««•> 
expressly authorises the j it. mug mg a gen lb 9 to work for and contract with 
the Company J hey are also authorised to act as buy and sidling ugeitj v 

Non . The above particular^ are uoiVxluiusi ive. 


hXHIHlT h stuff: mt tit < uft. td t U l H <1 f.iti t U uUt fs of A'tcnu* * s ft* Moimttjtuj 
Aiftufs or Dti'ifot* "i [‘trfls of Stunffs. 0 

J. I he Balance Sheets of \ n torifi Mills of Bombay nnd< r tin agemy ol 

Mangahias Mehta A’ Co.. tn>m 192'* will show that largo unmunt^ are due 
by Directors ami Metidso> of thrir families. • 

- l ie* hulam-e sheet ot the SawH'ii Alliane** Mill for tla^w ar |9,3| show > 
that a stun nt IN. <> lues wav due b\ the STn et a ries and jti'.» un-is to the 
Company in current account. 

-1 The balance sheet lot lit.il ot tier Standard Mills oj Bomba v under 
the agency o| .Messrs. Matutla! (btgalbhai A Sons. show-, that a sum *>l 
IN. 3.32.IKH1 has been lying with Messrs. Mafathd Ciagalhhni A Co Did. 

I. The balatice sheet tor litHd of the Sliorrock Spinning. Weaving and 

Manufacturing Company uudet tin* agency of Messrs. Mafatia! Chamluia! A 
Co., .shows different amounts due by ( hub dinpv ol Messrs. Mafatlal CagaiU .n 
at different centre- sue b as Bangalore, Calcutta and Amnlsir, It a No 
diow.s that a large mini amounting r < » (o. 19. J 7 JM’tf 1 ha> bc**n lent to the 

inauagino agents' firm 

Previous balainc* shoots show a similar state of affairs 

■V The balance sheet for 19,30 of tin Batpur Manufaetuvmg ( oinjciiiv , 
-hows deposits w ith shroff- whose names are not stated, 

f>. 'Hie ha lama* sheet for 1930 ol tin* Cbandrodava Mills n-mler the agency 
Of Messrs (diunilal K hudm Idas A Co,. -how > an advance of ft-. 21,000 to 
Pari Clmnila! Kbusbaldas Shamil Account. 

7. The balance* sheet for !93o of the Commercial Ahtuednbad Mills shows 

H(|v;iiUr to shroffs** w htsr name- hive not been d im h >s«d . 

K. The balance sheet lor |9,ift <0 tin-- liaiuag.it Spinning. Weaving ano 
Manufacturing Company wlm-c Secretary, Treasurer and Agent- is Mr 
Manga Idas (1. Parekh show - a sum of IN. 1,70.0t>0 a- being dm* from Meat’s, 
third hard as Harivallahhdn- which ?1 is uudei stood is the family firm oj 
the Agent . 

9. The balance sheet for the year ended 31m Man b 19*11 of the Pralhad 
Mills of limn hay under the agemv of Messrs. Prntnpgirji Narshingirji A 
Co., show* a sumTtf IN. 1 ,0t3 . ( W H > a.v being due by Himatgir Pratnngir A C<*. 
in which the managing agents are interested. A further smr^of IN. 6. 32. Of Ad 
is shown as being due l>\ Raja Pratnpgir Narsingirji who is a member of 
the agents’ firm. 

10. The balance sfff*of for 1030 of the National Mills. Ahnu-dahad, shows 
Hs. 2.42,000 as due bj -hroffs whose names have not been disclosed. 

II. The balance sheet for |93u of the N-mns* Mill- show - ‘ imibir advances 

to shroffs. m 

12. The Bharat Mill- under the agency of Messrs Pur botani (on indji 
At (AT., owed a* large sum from a member of the managing agents’ firm 
whjjh was not « k |ia rately shown in tin* balance sheet as required by law. 

13. The bahiuct sheet Utr 1930 of the Aryodaya Spinning and Weaving 
(Mmpanv under the agency of M<**rs Mnngaldas A Brother shows a «unr- 
of IN. 1,73,000 as being due by (Jirdhardas Hnrivallabhdas which it i- 
pqcjerstood is a family ffm of the agents. 

* v 2 



14, In the balance fcheefc of tlx* Ahmed ad >«d New Cotton Milk for the 
year 1930 n h mu of He. 2,50,(H*0 xliews* to Vk* due by Pari Hardnimtd 
Amratlal on fcharafi amount. 

15 . The balance *heet of the Indore Main a V'nited Milk for the half 

year ended 30 th June, 1931 , slam; that a sum of Its. 4 , 24 is due by 
Messrs, OurrimbTioy Khrahim «Jfr Sons, Ltd., who n r<* Die cloth pelting agents. 
In the ha la nee sheet for 1930 n sum Rk. H, 2 M,B(J 0 was shown as due 

by M agency cloth shops M whereas, in fact it was due by the agents. 

NfVngt. — The al*ove particulars are not exhaustive. 


Kjuuhit 0 . — Statement roniauttng fNtrf irula i s of 


some Cumin (i and PjfXtiin-f/ 


* Factories mined 

t 

h \j Managing 

t gen is 



L 

Namet'of Factories. 

Situation. 


Owner* or 

Agents. 

Tinnevelly Cotton Press (>». * 

Tin neve Iky . 


Bombay Co 

Ltd. 

Ditto , ♦ 

Do. 


Do. 


Ditto 

Do. 


D<». 


Ditto 

Do. 


Do. 


Ditto 

Do. 


Do. 


Ditto 

Do. 


Do. 


Ditto 

Do. 


Do. 


Ditto 

Do. 


D... 


Ditto 

Do. 


Do. 


Ditto 

Do. 


Do. 


Ditto 

Do. 


Do. 


Adorn Press Co.. Ltd. .... 

Bollary . 


1 In. 


Mulraj K hat an A Co. .... 

A kola . 


S. A. Dam* 
< ’o. 

)da t das 

New Kaet India Press Co. 

1 )o. 


M. da it ha 

Co, 

R. B. Band lid Ahirrhand Gin and Press 

Ain mot i 


•Sir H. Dags 


Co. 





Rai Bahadur Bansilal Ahirrhand Mill Gin 

Ward ha. 


Sir B. 1 hxja 

k Bros. 


and Press Fartorle-. 

Sinda Gin And Press Factory . Do. 

Sir Hukantchand Rambhagat Gin and Buldana 
Press Factory. 

Hukamchand Kambhagat Gin Factory Chanda 

Nagpur I>jh trio' Cotton (iin and Pees* Nagpur 
Syndicate. 

Hwoner Old Gin Factory . Do. 

New PaUiora Mill Co.» Ltd. . . Yeotmal 

Forbes Proa* Bomba \ 

Forbex Factory* ..... Cawnpore 
New Cotton Gin and Press Factory . Coimhaturj. 


Notk. — I n addition to the above it is understood that Sir M. B. Pada- 
bbuy wjio is a partner in the firms of managing agents of the Model ilk, 
Nagpur, and the Berar Manufacturing Company owns ginning factories at 
the following place# : — Timer, HingoIL Dhanmibad. Timipur, Bngalkot, 
JCgrkheli. Wnrorn Warud and Pusad . 


K. n. H. Abirchami 
etc. 

Sir H. Kamhhagat. 

t H. Rarobhaant. 

M. Ft. D&dabhnv. 

Do. 

M. G ok u Idas & Co. 

F. F. Campbell & Co. 
Do. 

»Sir M.» B. Dadabhov 
and H. B. B. Abir- 
ehand. 
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Emiiirt •H . — Statement contautiu^j jttrtictiltim f*f some titan ing Fortum, f 
** owned 6t/ Cotton Merchants aiid I'f eater*. 


Names of Factories. ^ 

situation. 


Owners* or Agonto^ 

Pest on; i i>. Patel AvanasfitGm Factory 

Avananhi 

• 

C. B, Antommithu, 

Poatonji f). Patel Barm var (Jin Factory 

Banavar 

* 

Pest onj i D. Patel. 

Ponton; i I>. Palcl Bluloflhxii Gin amJ 
Press Factory. 

RhilaOvadi * . 

r 


Do, * 

Pestonji I>. Patel Btjapur Factory . 

Bijapur 


Do, . 

Pestonji 1>. Patel Kaichur Gin Factory . 

Kaichur. 


Do. * 

Pestonji D. Patel Tiru pur Gin Factory , 

Tiru pur 


• Do. 

Poatonji 1). Patel ( 'oiinhatore Pres** Far 
tory. 

(Ydmlmforc. . 


Do. 

* a 

J, K. Vakharia Press Factory 

Broach . 


J. ft, Vakharia. 

J. R. VakhariA New Gin Factory 

Do. 



Pirojsbaw R. VakhariA Press Factory 

Do. : 



Pirojshaw R. Vakharia Gin Factory 

Do. 


Do. 

8. 1>. Vakharia Factory 

Do. 


*S, V). Vakharia. 

Kxiiir.ll ,1 . fht i t <c uhn * ' t sunn ii/ 

' i a o h i j 4 mode uj 

radiation ha* rad hern 

oh S' *"A * ‘t . lli'ii nf sunn i ( '* 's 1 

cl* iti d ruts rdahn 


tn St ock-m -trad f nr 

f'trrd i'lif./tuj /■ r ftf tnh ( n It }t<l 
p/t st ilts neither r‘Kl /i * i !' mail 

a hern .sit me it. of 
' / rid ur. 

a 

admit ion which re- 

1. I{<nir)n Man It bn turn,,/ i'a.. 

Id i ( Balance sheet. 

t or 19;10). At ode of 


\ ablation u\ i jursimetii s not disclosed. 

Minium Mdi <, Ltd. < Balance .dieet for the year ended 31st March, 
193D .Mode » ‘f valuation i>! fixed assets is not disclosed. The item oi 
stock-in-trade is valued ;is follows; Stock- in- trade ‘at valuation V’ 

3. Jiajitao Cotton M dla f Hulun* e sheet for the year ended 31st March. 
1331 y Mode of valuation oi sto< k-m-trade is not disclosed. 

1. Ci ijntnt Chitting and Mmnifact uting Co.. JAd. (Balance sheet for 
1930V- Fixed A sset* valued at *• Book Value 

5. Itirin Cotton Stunning and ll Vo rear/ Go., Ltd. (Balance sheet for the 
half year ended 31st December. 1931).- Mode of valuation not disclosed! 
hoih as regards fixed capital and stock-in-trade. 

(J. Asoka Mill* (Balance aJieet for 1930).- Stock -ill -trade shown at “ Indow 
cost, **. 

7. Ah medubad dinning and Maun fax t n t trig Co. (Balance sheet for 1931). — 
Fixed Capital Expenditure shown at 4 * lx>ok value ” (loth and yarn ah own 
at “ below market arable 

8. Ahm f'dnhad Sjnnnitnj and Co., Ltd. (Bahtin** attoet for 1933). 

— Fixed capital expenditure shown at * fiook value 

9. Ahmtdfihnd Sfnnufart n ring and Calico Printing Co. (Balance sheet 
for 1931).- Fixed capital expenditure shown at ‘book value’'. Stock-in- 
trade shown at “ Iwdow market value”. 

30. Ahmedahad ScwHofton Mill* (Bnlam*** sheet for 33st Deovinber, 3931). 

— Stoek-i n-trade at “ Iwdow cost prior* 

M. Several milt** under tlw* aeenev <»f Currirnbhoy'* show stock of yarn, 
doth, waste and tares at “ selling price 

12. Model \filhs (ffnhinee sheets for tW year* mid mg ,31 at M a rch , 1928, 
1 929, # 1930 and 1931V — Yarn and cloth shown at selling price and alao at 
or lielow selling price. • 

1.3, Gold Mohar Mill* (Balance sheet at 30th September, 1927). -- Yarn, 
cloth ami waste ahoam at market value and sate price. 



14. Shota par AfflU (Ba’aace sheet as at 31st March. 1931),^ Yarn and 
pu?ecgoods shown at “ below market price J \ 

15. Short lh k Aidh (Balance sheet fur ^9311). Cotton shown at “ beldw 

coat ’ \ ' ■ 

16. Aluterwa Mills (Balance sheet ior 1930). Yana atul cloth shown “ at 
under market rate *\ 

17- Kalya it nod Mills iHi laiur sheet for 1929). — ^toek- in- trade shown at 
“ market value or under ”. « 

1*. // nhuinr hand Mills (Balance sheet for 1929). — Vain mid doth shown 
at “ at.orage rolling price 

19. Khun<> sit Spintumj M tils rUulume sheet at 3ist December* 1931). — 
Stock-in-trade shown at “ under cost”. 

20. M yuor* Mills (Balance sheet at 2Sih February, 1931). — -Yarn and 
doth shown " at or under market rate ’ 

21. Jim k tin/ hum and t'anmhr Mills (Balance sheet ior 1931). 'Stwk-in- 
t.radc shown a$'**‘ under cost”. 

Norm - The nbo\e particulars an not exhaustive. 

KxiillrtT K . -■ l*at t n uhttw uf rust's m u-liiih tnufonn mode of vahuition of 
shuts im > nnt Inin nun n taint'd. 

1 . K u It t no a r M 1 1 1 s — 

In 1926 cotton was .shown " at co.-l 

In 1927 cotton was shown “ at or Udow cost”, 

in 1929 col ion was shown ' at or Iwduvi cost v . 

In 1 93t ) cotton was shown “ at or below market rate 

2 . Sassoon Spinning u/n/ Ufa riny < <>. - 

in J.92S cotl-on was .shown “ at market value’*. 

Jn 191k) cotton was shown " at tost or market rate whichever is lower ”, 

3. MftSujr. Spinning nnd It’iuna*/ ^ 

In 192^-29 stock-in-trade was shown “at or under market rate ’, 
in 1929-do \ urn and clotli and waste were shown at or under market 
rate and sold at contract rale 

4. 7v . IK Sussnnn I niffd Mills 

In 1922 cotton, cotton. i icprot os>. \;mi and t loth-iu^-process, unsold 
yarn and cloth were shown at cost or market rate whichever 
was lower. 

In 1923 the aforesaid items were shown '• at cost ” only. 

n. h'iiwonl Sos.iuoh Mills - ^ 

In 1 92* cotU)ii was shown at ‘ ‘ market ruin 

In 1926 cotton was shown at "cost 

in 1927 cotton was shown at "cost ", 

In 192H cotton was shown at " market rate **. 1 

In 1929 cotton was shown at " market rate 

In 1930 cotton w as shown at " market rate 

l*i 1931 cotton was shown at " cost ltcing lower than mavket rate *\ 

6 .V ei/rr Salomon Mill*- 

Tn 1927 cotton was shown at cast *\ 

In 1929 cotton was shown at 1 market rate”. - * 

Tn 1930 cotton was shown at 1 market rate”. 

In 1931 cotton was shown at “ cost being lower than the market rate 
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?. & i* Shaji^rfi Mills- 


» 


In 1922-28 unsold stock -of dqth was shown at '* market rate 
In 1928-24 cloth in process was KopurAtefy shown at " coat 


8. AfuMaoji Mufu/mt Munltfactunny Cu. - • 

The balance sheets of this company from 1928-24 will show otte or 
• the othy change* in the mode of valuation of different items 
forming part of the stock-iif-triulS. 


9 . Fmlqy Mills — 

in 1929 cot ton was shown at cost 

in 1980 cotton was shown ‘ at market rate \ 

in 1981 cotton was shown ' at coni 


10 Su-an Mills 

in 1924 cotton was shown at cost . 

In 1925 cotton was shown “ at matkel rate M . 

In 1 926 cotton was shown “ at cost 1 ’. 

In 1927 cotton was shown ” at cost 

In 192S totton was shown “at cost”. 

In 1929 cotton was shown ' at cost 

In 1990 cotton was shown al market value 

In 1991 cotton was shown ' at cost ". 

11. Xrir <>j li'rtif txf 7 Man o tart w n a*/ 

I n 1927 cotton a as shown 1 at market rate . 

In 1928 cotton was shown “ at cost market value 

In 1929 cotton in hand and m process were shown “at cost and market 
i a hie ' ’ . 


12. i' c ^af nt i.o ad t mil Mill ( ’<>. 

In 1927 cotton was shown “ at market wduo ’ , 

In 192* col ion was shown “ at nn.ikct value-* Obt 

In 1929 cottini in hand and ;n prorc* s were shown at cont and market 
v a lu* ’ 

19. ,Y*. i.r f-a.af h'asftin Sjnnhnnj anti Matt a fat t ttrimj ('(a 
In 1928 rollon wa-, -.hown “ al cost 

In 1924 cotton was shown at market vain* 

In 1927 rotten wa.-» shewn at markei \alm 

In I’d* colt on a a- - how n ‘ at < o-*t- it. a ? to-t value 

In 1.929 cotton m hand ai d ;n proe cks were shown at cost and market 

valiH" . 


i }. Mtnhl Mills 

In 1927-28 yurn and cioih wt-r* -how n “ at sdiihg prices . 

in 1928-29 yajn and cloth were shown at or I**Jow selling pi u.-e> 

In 1929-90 yarn and doth were shown “ at or Iwdow selling prices 

in J980-31 yatn and doth sold *' at contract rate ’ and utmold ‘at 
idling price* and doth lying with up-country agents “at 
selling price* T 2 

liy. + Wauut Sptmauft anti H cn a<;/ ( o.- 

In 1929-30 yarn and doth sold ‘ ‘ at contract rate “ and unsold “ under 
* market rale'*. 

I U 1930-31 yarn ancl cloth *oId “ at contract rate M and unsold ** at 
or under market rate r \ 
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'V- 


10. JUnjt ManufftM ttriny* (Ja . — ^ * « 

In K)29-.'K) cotton on hand was shown “ at below cost price ”< 

In 10-40-31 cotton on hand was shown at e(*t price 

i V . Kof ijunvi'il M til v j 

In I92H varn. cloth, waste ami cotton .seeds wen? .shown " at market 

?***"• t: n 

In 1929 yarn, doth, u ante and cotton seeds wore show n at market 
value m under 

Itf. Uojk uma r Mtlh ^ 

In 192H < atton was shown ” at cost”. 

In 1929 cot ton u an shown “ at cost or market value whichever is 
low»*r 


1 9 , // u kn me fun si } I i / fs — 

in 192 7 cdtum was shown “ at ;hh ;i^c « ost <n market price which- 
ever ss lower Kappas at cost price and yarn and (doth at 
average selling price. 

In 192* cotton was shown ,il awTarp* co>t price, kappas at cost, and 
yii’H and * -lot h at incM^ vdim^ price. 

in 1929 cotton and kappa- at a\via;.'.c cost jjno , and yjun and cloth 
at aveia^c selling price 

20 , linit'ih Indus 1 ’<>/ fnmi ( mo 

In 192^ stocks were shown “ at or under cost price ", 

In U>30 stocks were shown “ at. or cost price «<r maiket \ulue ‘ 

21, Sholitpm Spin mu if and H I’fi'iMf/ I’m — - 

in 1023-24 cotton was .shown ■* at market Nairn ". 

In 1926-20 cotton was shown “at cost 


22. /v.Ao(/i(/cs/i S ptn tuny ft ml Wenrmy Co. — 

In 1920 stock-in-trade was shown “ at cost 

In 1927 cotton, yarn, doth and waste were shown “ tutdet cost " ami 
raw cotton “ at cost 

In 192s the same as in 1927. 

In 1929 the same ns in 1920. 

In 1930 the same as in 1927. 

In 1931 the same is in 1920. 

23, .\htue<iiilnt<i f»ita any o ml MmufiU tunny Cn. — 

In 1920 (doth, yarn, waste, coal and Ktorov were ^iou u at “ Udovv 
market into ('niton was shown at market value”. 

In 1927 stock-in-t rado was shown at ‘‘ tost 

In 1 92^ cloth, yarn and waste wore shown at “ txdow market rate ”, 
cotton, stores and coal at “ cost 

V 

In 1929 doth, yarn and cotton were shown at “ belmv market rate ”, 
waste at market rate, stores at “ below w.»st price ” and cowl 
at *• cost price ”, 

In 1930 stock-in-trade is shown at “cost pfciec. 

24. Madras United Mill*— 

In 1930 cotton is show n “ nt cost 

In 1931 cottan is shown 14 at market rate ”.. 

NoTK.— Thu above particulars are not exhaustive. 
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So. iSO / fiotui t /if jr</ iftoin tk t, Komlwy A’/hii e~ 

. ’ hofttei f Axsoct&ktOH . $ 

* i 

Stthier l Hr Cotton T%jtlk 1 not stuV Knqvihy 

1 have the honour U> forward herewith my Cdliutulteti'd replies to the 
questionnaire issued l»y the^T.mtl Board in regatd to tlu; a bow enquiry. 
My ComimikH* gjutvmrlv regret. tbt^ delay in sending t lit? ir replies. T4*ey 
uould I wi ve sent them eat tier, hud a um been for the ino that tffcir 
attention had to in* diverted to two or three matters tv Inch suddenly cropped 
up. 1 

Enclosure. 


Keplics of thr i'oouDiiirt^ Ih.no’unj Sho n h ohirt s' A ssoi lit i<<)t , 

flout if‘,\ (jh cat i itt nun ir . 

4 

N otk, — Onr representation dut« d lh*- 1 ) L h Juno. Pj.’fcj, ^^lould 

these rejoic-c 


f<i t ht Tnit if 
ho road with 


(fueniUn i S<>. 4 , ■•• There i> e uloiitlv .» dtlleivuce between t ho wholesale 
(Tin's published periodical ! > by the Bombay Mdlow ners' A^aocia i ion ivud tho 
prices realised b\ mdi> uluai mills Kn two obvious reasons; i|) the price i » j 
a particular kind oi ciotb \nric. according to the reputation ot individual 

mills and the pi ice-* actually realised air net realisations alter deduc- 

tion nt (‘barees like t,u > -tdhnc .im'iiu' • mniu m-don , i/n brokerage. discount, 
etc. It is not posuhK- tor u- (o supply hgures on this head as uni 

only source ot inionnulton roiee-K o! the published balance sheets ot mdl 
companies m which intormata* .i-, in the quantities and qualities ot 

different, varieties oi « iei.ii and their selling, rate- i.s never disclosed. Wo 

may point out that ui in the Annual Statement m accounts ot the 

Ihnnhny (’niton Mi!! I udu 1 ry liu> ■ ntoniui l ion is not \ouehsn!r<i. Tin.-* is 

one ot the heads on which we submit the Tan If Board should endeavour to 

cedieet tie* relevant data Irom individual mills by issuing a statement in a 
torm suggested hereunder: — 


Fokm. 

i 1 ) Please state i he different kinds o! cloth numiifui;! tired and sold by 
sour mill, * 

(2) Ple«s<? >u»t.o the average actual jo'tc per pound yard <n piece 
tea I ised by your mill ior each ot these kinds 

<‘l) Please state the eorr« '•ponding wholesale ju ices published by tin 
Miilowners 1 Association for same oi similar kinds of cloth. 

Notf < 1 > . Prices actually realised should mean the net rcuiisntinn alter 
thMfuction oj nt t stdlinu agi-nts’ c.»nmiission . ih) brokerage, dmeount, sahi. 
etc. 

Notk i2l." ff your mill has it- own v] tn p-: selling <doth without any 

selling agents, tin pines actual!;, realised .dmiild he shovfti after rleductmg 
ex pennies pertaining to the sliops. 

Qufxt iff tt .Vo. Wc are of O'dnmn that one of the weakest natures to 

the organisation o*Mlu Indian ( Atton Mill Industry is t he absence oi anv 
concert**! attempt un tin- part of the induct iv to exj.and the market lor 
its prmiucts partictflarly m foreign countries. Ibis is amjdy borne f eii. hr 
the account given by the Millowuer^’ Assoriniimi. Ponihav/m juna sti 0 f 
thmr representation to tins Tanll Hoard regarding U,e efforts made by the 
Hon » hay Mills to carry out :!m rceommendat ion of the Indian Trade Mmnon 
of Wh^t to Agree with the Miilowners that crerv endeavour sdmiik] 

ht. made te» ohUiiu a larger Khuie of the Home Market we consider that 
tftat cannot absolve them from their duty of rcconnoif ring new fields fin 
the expansion of their activities. That there are certain difficult ies like 
high tariff walls, import quota*, exchange rationing, etc., in foreign markets 
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are not unaware of: We also fully ^ mp&thiso ^ith the pillow fof 
the indifferent attitude on the part of GiWorfctment in not appointing Trade 
Commissioners as recommended by the K?2S Mission. But we have yet to l>e 
told that the Indian Cotton Mill ltidu${?v has anything like the system of can- 
vassing agon is or salesnym or travellers going, round the foreign maskets in 
search of new business as is commonly the characteristic of selling organisa- 
tions of foreign competitors, especially Manchester and Japan, it is also a 
mutter of common knowledge tha* in several foreign counties the oiganisatum 
of export trade in particular lines lias been made effective and successful by 
the pooling of the talent and resource's of the various units in the industry. 
Such a combination amongst the Indian Millowners can I>e easily dbrougi it 
a limit for this specific purpose andAfeoed not he delayed or abandonea merely 
because of the failure to bring about an agreed scheme of a general 
merger. We regret that the Millowners have not attached the serious 
importance due to this subject as is evidenced by their evasive reply to us in 
their' letter dated the 1st December, 11)30 (see page 11 of our first Repre- 
sentation). We wol< Id also urge the Tariff Board to call upon the Mill- 
owners to show ulftW progress they have made in making improvements in 
finish, packing and sampling which were suggested by the Trade Mission 
as the pre-requisites for the development <»l the export trade. 

(Ji tcation No. L2.- We are ol opinion that as a matter oi general policy 
tlie raw material for indigenous industry should not be taxi'd, whether 
available internally or imported troin abroad, so long as the supply of raw 
material is obtained on the most economical basis irrespective of the fact 
whether the same quality is bought locally or is purchased abroad. We 
would ho opposed to the creation of any obstacles in the way- ol obtaining 
the material on the most advantageous terms. In conforming with tins 
general principle we cannot favour the imposition of an import duty on 
raw cotton though it »> possible that such duty may incidentally help the 
Indian cultivator. 

(Juration No. fa. We submit Hint the Board should ask for .separate 
figures m case of item (>. namely, for to) supervision, (ft) office allowance, 
(r) mill office osl nblishment arid uf) Agents’ office establishment. Similarly 
oi the case of item No. 7, figures should he asked tor (o) total amount ot 
insurance premium paid, (/>) rebate, discount, commission or brokerage 
allowed and received and (r) the net, premium debited to the Company. 

(Jucation No. JS, ■■•■We etiggest that the information required should he 
amplified by asking tor figures of (a) the actual contract price. (M brokerage, 
t r) niuceadamage. 

We are informed that it is a practice with several cotton mills in 
Bombay to credit the Company with half the brokerage refunded by brokers 
in i expect of cotton purchases. The Board may therefore usef ully inquire 
whether in (he figures for the average price per pound that may he given 
to them a proper deduction has been made for the half brokerage so 

refunded. 

< Jut. st ion No i'b-Wt' do not understand why the subject matter of this 
question is to apply to those mills only of which costs are to be given. 
We consider tbi^ matter to l>e of Midi sufficient importance that we venture 
to urge the Board to obtain this information from large a numlief of 

mills as possible. 

Quisfotn No. .V*. —Whilst wo appreciate the object lmderlying this ques- 
t inn w e are afraid the information aimed at will not be elicited unless 

specific infrfVmation iff asked for in respect of the value of the stocks of 

material* iududing raw cotton carried forward from previous years. Tim 
realisation of the atork* of certain mills recently wound up showed that 
cotton purchased five to six years ago and cloth manufactured years ago 
were included in the stocks held bv the mills. The cotton at the time of 
realisation had so considerably deteriorated that it could not l>e sold except 
at a throw-away price. 



*41* regard to outstanding!* tin respect of goods sold i' o eonsndui it 
very (wseiittai that tln> Hoafti Junikl obtain information oil tin* lolflhwing 
heads : * * 

(a) What is the pnictico usuntHJ followed bv mills iu wgard to giving 

*' credit Y # ' “• 

(It) Do the outstandings refef <ml> to debts due bv selling agents anti 
• partjps other than the ip aiming agents r • 

(c) How much of these outstandings is due from the managing 
agents v 

) Do the i.mtsiumliiigs refer U» any liabilities b\ si^cj - companies 
in respect of raw material or stores supplied r 


We have lurcher dealt with the question oi outstandings m our voniidcutmi 
note. • 

tyiH.sUon Am We agree vvitii liie miiiowueis ^al sulheieiu laeihUcs 

ior obtain mg working capital ate not atailann? at pre^efii. I iu* two louniioii 
sources ot working capital tor cotton nulls in Bombay are \a) loans oi cash' 
credits i rom hanks against gill -edged securities or hypothecation oi stock 
and {0} short-term deposits iruiu the public. One peculiar dtlhrtih\ about 
obtaining loans from bunks against siin.*ks oi goods is the insistence on tin* 
part ot several hanks jot taking physical possession oi the stocks, iu,, 
requiring the nulls to store the goods m the godouns ot the hanks muter 
the hanks control or m vert -tin cases ot allowing ihe goods to he stored in 
the company's: godowns with the hoard ol the bank atiixed uuuside. This. is a 
question of some delicacy so tar as the credit oi the company is concerned 
and the general c i mini stain c-- and idea- about i he .landing oi parlies 
in this country are ■-«•> peculiarly dillcivui irom those obtaining eUewiu-te 
that eotnpiiiues have m several case* t.o declare their inability to comply 
with such requirements as such tompimme would probably mean the nmia 
turn of their credit. Whilst it is oh*, nuts that the lender must he mils 
sutudied as to the terms on uhuh In* lends money, it is equally necessary 
lor the borrower to see that his Un i ow mgs on sin b terms dn mu pie 
judiee his position m the estunalunt ot his oilier credilors. Tin* six and 
twelve month-’ deposit- which mills have been able hitherto i«> obtain m 
fairly large amounts are entirely uir-cnirrd ami the knowledge oi a delimit 
mortgage oi # the liquid rrimims til the company like stock * would eer 
lainly .-war* away the depositors. We flunk llieretun- that so long a> tn.« 
Indian depositing public is not sufficiently educated as to the essential 
meaning ot the pledging of goods against bank <» edits, ihe lelurtanee oi 
t umpu-niOK to iratil I heiiiM’lves ol ( his source oi working capital to llm 
fullest possible extent can well ho understood. ( mh r the ms eunrdui lives the 
require tm* lit oi a second signature 1 j n out opinion timcasona hie ; bill we 
are informed that m certain cases hanks have marie exorbitant demands 
in that m addition to a second signatuie, equitable mortgage <>t a part or 
the whole ol«tbe imcmuniU'ro) fixed assets oi the company i- required, 

The rate of intoiv-d payable. of course, vai u-- wUh tlie standing of 
different companies. Generally speaking, the ran* of interest charged by 
hanks ix based on a certain percentage, varying front ’ to 2, over the 
Inifierial Bank (ff India rate witlt a eertain minimum and in mo* t cases 
with the halt interest chuim*. So fur as banks arc concerned, wc arc of 
opinion that anyHiing over 1 per cent, over the Imperial Bank rate is little 
short of a penal charge in that ihe average bank rate in India i* consider- 
ably higher than in countries like Knglnnd or .Japan We cannot help 
stating that particularly in time of sties-, and train through which the 
industry hi^ liefm passing the banks in India have not unfortunately phtved 
their part in helping ihe indu>nv over the difficult vide. Apart from tip* 
m general •reluctance to render financial assistance to the mills, hanks have 
in ftevera) rases been exacting rate** of into rest which can hardly Ik* described 
as reasonable. 
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Tlw burden of interest chargys on the iorj*ing <*ii|jitnl of nails has-been 
considerably enhunced by the monetary policy oJ * the Government of India 
for some years past whig}* policy ‘has been mainly influenced by considera- 
tions lor the maintenance of a certain external value of the rupee irrespec- 
tive of u« peruieimm rciH-iion on the trade, industry and commerce dt the 
country. f hat finance should he the handmaiden oi trade and industry 
is unfortunately a maxim not applicable to India. The imperial Ihftik of 
rate is often not Hu* true reflex of the trade and industrial* demand 
bn money. It will therefore be realised how prejudicially the interests of 
the industry are affected by the interest charge on bank loans being based 
on the Bank ,/a to. ^ 

Qnrxtion No. are not tn a po-Mt nm t<» give detailed figures" on 

the amounts annually charged by managing agents tor office allowance and 
/ com hums ton rn each ease tor the simple reason that in all case* the figures 
arc no. separately shmvu in the annual ;ie<oun!s. We have however com- 
piled a statement (at* ached hereto and marked l ' A ") allowing particulars 
uf managing agency m4 \ amission am) fli< allow mice prescribed either in the 
Agency .agreement or articles of association in respect of fis companies 
which are /were members of the Bombay M i flow tier- ’ Association, This 

statement shows the eaves in which commission is payable on profit, those 

in which it is payable on production or sal< *.. those hi which a minimum 

ih prescribed and those where office allowance is paid. It will also be noticed 
that in several iieianr**s both the minimum ‘■mumis'-ioi! and allowance arc 
proscribed, while in some the office allowance is paid in addition to com- 
mission on production or sale's. It will he further noticed that tin* mini- 
mum commission ranges from IN In .(MSB to IN. 1 ,20. BOB wink- the office 
allowance ranges from Ik- B.uoo to IN dB.nju anuualh 

In our opinion tin* comniosion on product um <>t sales is ah-olutelv 
mdefeMsibh* at ail tunes and partnuhiiK when the industry a-ks lor protec- 
tion. The .system of office allowance is equally i ndet eiisi Me. Vs regards com- 
mission on profit and office allmvame, the Board is referred to our previous 
represent at inn (paras. U and 12). 

The statements of accounts of t Bombay (’niton Mill Industry for the 
four years 10*27 to 10-fO issued by e Bombay Alillow nets’ Association dis- 
close the following position w - 
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i 
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71 

U4.22.VO 

i - -2.'R*oM,rtrt2 

4.70,1. VS 
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The atorosHul figures supply an eloquent illustration of the burden of 
the managing agents' remuneration on the industry particularly in times 
of difficulty, it will he noticed that during these four years the industry 
as rep rose nU*f by about 7* > mills showed a definite loss running from rupees 
seven loc» and odd to nearly rupees throe crores after allowing for deprecia- 
tion according to income-tax rates. We submit and i?) this submission 
both the Bombay and A limed a had Millovniers’ Associations a rp with its-- 
that depmuation should \w » charge on production of any cotton mill, t 
Therefore no picture of the state of the industry “an t>e said to l>e com- 
plete which doeis not state the result of the trading for any year without 
making this charge on the revenues of the industry. Consequently it is 
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indisputable that any cowan i m tpn charged by the man aging agon l k on the 
profits at the company without, deducting tin* neee^iry amount tor deprecia- 
tion. is an inequitable burden ou <Mu» industry which i* hound to weigh 
mosti heavily particularly irt h tune when it is fcuist tilde to bear it. We 
do not know if any better pi out \# needed in condemnation ot the nut wag- 
ing agency system than ttoat supplied by the fact of the miyiiigiwg 
insisting* upon t^teii pound ot Hesli* hoot the industry when it hits afcWh 
generally admitted lu ue in an uuiemic state. Before the Uovnl Coimuis'uon 
on Labour the representatives of the Bombay Mdluwiicrcr AsKucmijo i m reply 
to aJtaue-stion from Mr Victor Sassoon made a definite statement on 2th h 
Notwiber, 11*29, that the minimum commission was r#t taken advantage 
of while the mill Mas working at a Kiss (see answer M71. Vol. 1, part 2), 
That this reply was highly misleading ran be s^ii from K\hihit H to our 
previous represent ut u>n a* well as Irom many olher balance slants. It 
is amazing that Messrs. 1C. J) Sassoon A: to.. Ltd.f ot which Sir Victor 
Sassoon was the active head in 1928. charged the euinmi 

h's, 1.20,()(H1 in that year though tin 1 ft J) Sassoon Foiled Mills showed t*§ 
loss of no less than twenty-one lac's. Stteii minimum tcumuissions bait' been 
drawn by this linn trom <>ila*r eoinp:imes a ho under their charge, 

For the aforesaid re;i<mm it is ohvnuis t it a t tdie present standard oi 
remuneininui is neither hur nor ecpuiable. \YV have seen an argument that 
if labour can earn its wage*- and t k salaried stall their 'alarms irrespecthe 
of the state of the industry, whv should the managing agents lie dented 
lem miera 1 ton t«*r their inborn * \W would not have ear«d to icier t<> 
t h is argument had it mu bt on for the fact that it ha- been frequently 
ndvam ed m iuter«-sied unnr!-r:. in defence ol the managing agency 
r< mum-rat nm, WV mu*d there - * * ■ r < ■ point out that the managing agent being 
admit Bully an * i nt ropr ■eneu r and a capitalist obviously takes the risk of 
fl net ti;i f i ng tort ones oi business and as -.neb lus position is not comparable 
to iba: ot the hv-d im'ome ♦•arte / le tunes <>| pro-perutv be* bits made 
tabulous profits out of his i onoecl ions with cotton mills and ii is fmf fair 
t hat la* should not now grou-e abeol t he adverse I lines which in input \ must 
rultrv his income proport mu» ! ef> . 

There is oih 1 other rnnsidera ! mu wbmh we mii-l bring to (he notice 
of the Board a- regards the* managing agents' re nm Herat mi; . The point k 
whether when an indue ry asks for protect mo. it r- right that the luanag 
mg agents should h.- allow ed to enjoy i « m unci at unm prescribed by agency 
agreement- enten-d min at a tom- when condition' were <1 i ffei *m (., and also 
whether they are to b* allowed n tvecu.- \aiiolis kind of indirect com- 
rid vs ions or payments hereinafter mentioned This in our opinion is an 
important, mslte. In tin* light of the hud' placed by m> before the Hoard, 
it is only fair that She ai ; -.imminent ahead mun m -rat ion -lioithl he noised 

Q uetiion Ye /> We dc not km»w the names oi ihe milk of which routs 
an given, it e- therefore not possible to answer Bin ouesium as framed 

\V<;* repeat otdP rcpin-M iii.ri" mi < niin* ,) *i nm with que-t Men 1 si am! 19 thai 
information aimed at m (hi- question should not in •view of its great 
imjH>rtanee and beniing u> tin* genera! nmnagemenf or milk be* n* traded 
to companies n f win h <'ost •- are gnon We are constrained to suggest (hat 

an incomplete am.^ po--ih!v a o’ea-dsug picture of the situation would lie 
presented if tin* information aimed at r not. imbed tor fiom all mil! 
companies or at .141*. rate firm: those who are members oj the M dlownc tV 
Assocint ion*. Tf »- \v*d! kmrwn that m several ease--, managing age-nt.s oiv« 
cither djrectlv at iudinnilv allowances or ronnnk.dnus iif respect of pu? 
elittses and s*ide • made ml nivuram e placi d on kdialf of mills. Definite 
instances have f^*en hr»*ug b* * *» bgb!. w uerc mauagniK; agency a vp 1 cement ^ 
f^artirlcs o^ assomat nm provub- loopholes -. r mdu’cet. si>urr e , of additional 
^cornc for the managing agents hv a inkm them to contract with,’ 
their cnmpAnie« in repstf-d to supple ot eouMinuthlc and t»rh«r mr-f eri al- 
and services or in regard to marketing of + he fompamk prodrud^ tt t, dlj 
;dso hr :»]>p recta U*d that ibe extensive pafomige 1 the dkpn-.;»l of the 
tunnaccittg aqent* has. in certain milk, been made the lever for producing 
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iifunuomi) income for them through return of commission on Jmrvhases of 
materials, sales, rnuccud^mrge. insiirnntro. etc. We have information in our 
possesion to show that managing have formed companies mainly 

lor the fnirposc ot purchasing cotton to t »« ■ supplied to their mills. Glaring 
r;iH*s ot rtc \ oral managing agents joining hands in the formation of com- 
panies lor tip? supply ot mill stores and muchifiorv are evidenced by the 
ftfCm^in the office of the Hegistra/ of* Joint Stock Companies. The record ot 
dividends paid hy such companies and the list of the .shareholders along 
with other information at our disposal will provide convincing proof of our 
contention that, the managing agency system has been respon^it» for 
diverting into otlf'cr pnrkets i> r«>li t s which should have gone to consolidate 
the financial resources of tho industry. It is a matter of common know 
ledge that several managing agents are cither agents for foreign insurance 
companies or have certain arrangements tor ronnnissiou with Indian insur- 
ance companies fur kusine^s placed with them Tt i*- not possible to state 
t hj rate or basis otv.ryhu h allowance, or commission is -barged hy managing 

* agents in this regard: hut at the same time it will not he disputed that 

* Mich arrangements have not resulted in securing the most advantageous 
It nils for the companies uudei tlieii management Insurance business in 
India in general and in Ttomhav in particular is commonly known to suffer 
from very acute and intensified comj>et'ji i<ui Tudor these circu instance'- mill 
companies which are genornllv conddered a good ri.-«k might to he in a posi- 
tion to secure substantial rebates on tin* premia payable. But as thi- 
insurance is placed through the managing agent with companies in which 
Im is directly or indirectly interested the benefit of rebate does not jernm 
to the companies whollv It will he seen therefore that the fact of the 
managing agents Iieing tied to a particular insurance company deprives the 
mill company both of tin* possibility of securing more advantageous terms 
and also of (hr return of the rebate of t ommisden imuallv paid hv insur- 
ance companies 

(h(4 ^fiot> \o. Copies of balance sheds and agency agreement , w v 

take it, will In* supplied hy the mills of which costs arc given. \W are 
unable to supply them as we d > not know the names of those mill- We 
have copies of sc\ernl managing ageney agreements in our possession which 
u ill hi* supplied In the Board il so desired. 

Y»> In tin* interest oi e<<.wiom> . efficioiicy. and purity ot 

admin ist rat iun , tin* management ot the industry ?e<pmvs to he reorganised 
in tlm following among other directions. 

The management . as is well known, is conducted under the peculiar 
system of managing agents who have undertaken to manage in terms of 
«t i tit les of association and agency agreements. Although the Indian Com- 
panies Art lays down that every public company shall have at least two 
directors, it is somewhat anomalous that the mutual relations of directors 
and managing agents ri *-a~vis the company have not booty, defined hy the 
Act. The result has been that there is not that statutory tsmtrol over 
managing agents which is so very desirable. It is no doubt true that a 
good many articles provide that the managing agents are to manage 
subject to the control and supervision of the Hoard. Such articles are how- 
t ye r not obligatory. Again in the absence of any proriaions defining the 
rights and powers of directors rh-A-ri* the managing agents, the so-called 
control and supervision lias not been effective. The articles lay down that 
fc object to |he supervision of the directors the agent s shall have the general 
conduct and management of the business and affairs of the company and 
that they shall have power generally to make all such arrangements and do 
nil such nets, and things on behalf of the companv as may U> necessary or 
expedient and as art* not specifically reserved to 1m* done bv the directors. 

’ 1 he pmvefft of the agents are so wide that in many matters they do not 
fed botmd to consult tin* directors. When one * remember* that the first 
directors are chosen by the agents and that these directors are often the 
members of their firm, their friends or relations, the mischief resulting from 
the absence of statutory provisions would be easily understood. The extent 



to which the unsatisfactory character of ’ the pret*!ui potation can he 
exploited to the benefit of the itifAmging ftgent t-s well illustrated l»y the 
agency agreements and article.', of ;j*#oom tiou ot certain comimuios regis- 
tered in Ahmeds bad so reevauly as hmt year. WV* at t ach herewith note> 
from these articles ami agency agreements nuaiked B) which will -show 
that managing agents haw* arrogated t*» themselves certain powers to thr 
tjcchision bf tltrvrMns hy laying down (hat directors are to tlo .such ac^v 
«lid to exercise sttch powers unit/ os *m not < x<lio< vt'hj Vi'strJ m U<* 
(tyr.ntx. Stieh stipulations curual the powers ot directors winch we submit 
ought io remain supreme at all tinted and turn managing ^gfnt> I rom 
managers into masters a development which is highly prejudicial to the 
growth and progress of the industry on sound and healthy line.-. 

As stated above, the object oi eonierring powers of control and super 
vision to directors over managing agents is to provide a safeguard abates! 
m jsinn nageincn t . fn actual practice however it has become a Uuce and a 
delusion. While the law lays down tlytt there shottffi^ he at least tyro 
directors, o doer* not fin down that directors slmuld oe independent, wffli 
the result that Boards of f>irectors arc packed up with the agent's partners 
or hm friend" or relations. Thus though the managing agent is the manager 
of the company and a stieh should be -nbjeet to effective control or super- 
vision on behalf of the real interests. the >h.m leddei s. n r he who 

in practice acts as the controMer of the company. It will thus be arn 
that amendment of the Indian Companies Act i> a ><ac //an non m ttnv 
scheme of reorganisation ol management • >l the imlustri The suggestion.-* 
for stall amendment are detailed later on. 

As the managing agent has cede it convenient to park the Bonn! with 

a sufficient uumUr <»f the members «,t }o- timi reinforced h v hi> friends 

and relations, the Bo ard- oi director- instead of *«\< n -isitig powers n! 
snperi n tendenec and control have been found in man\ ease* to he < other 

ignorant o! the actual state of' alfan- or to be uillynilK aeaphe-rmg in all 
that. j> done by the managing agent, A vrrv recent exp*.*! ictus* of our* udl 
illustrate the point. Transfer-. of shares m a company m flic name >•) a 
shareholder were tv) used because the shareholder had occasion m anoflier 
company to criticise the management which happened to be substantially 
the same for that company. Another m-tance of a somewhat siniil.M 
character was experienced when two companies under tie* ma migcmcnt oi 
Messrs K. I) fc:» ss< h an A ( O . bid , refuse*] to iraiistei stsiue.-, to the name 
ot a member ot our Committee Ivoonuse we mot strongly nitier-id tbei.i 
recent action ot compelling their companies to convert portions ot their 
rupee indebtedness t<> them into gohl dollar liabilities an action which has 
l>een ko widely condemned throughout the City. Though fin. may in* 

regarded as a small matte? in the management of companies, we submit 
it is sufficiently indicative ot the conditions prevalent m the industry w here 
the managing agent lias become the virtual master of the company The 
direction in which therefore the reform in needed is the vesting of real 
power in diree#>rs and in shareholders for tin* management ol the companv. 
fn nur previous representation we have met the comment ion that sm k 
powers exist at present and we do not propose to cover the same ground 
here. 

Having dealt Tfith the question of control of management by the pro 
prietors through a majority of i n dependent directors who should he unron 
nected with the nfanagtng agents, we would now proceed to indimiU* tin* 
other directions in which the management should be reorganised Our idea 
of independent director® obviously is opposed to the bane of multiple 
di rectorships which in our opinion is responsible for the weakness of manage. 
ni4<nt and fo£ tht 1 possibilities of slackness and lack of bon<*:-tv in certain 
eases. We are attaching; herewith a list of directorship" f marked ,v 0 field 
ffv Home ^individuals illustrating the prevalence of tins evil in Bomba v 
Making the fulJcfd possible allow 'a nee for the exceptional ubilitv and bnsi- 
neRS experience of the*e gentlemen, it pa&HCf* our coriiproiienxiou that they 
are such supermen as to lx* able to conscientiously discharge their duties 



toward* the «hareh»iders when .m many as sixty-five directorships are held 
by one individual of which thirty-five a>t of cotton mill companies. Whilst 
refusing to behove that such dmci^>> fulfil our conception of a director 
of a joint stock company w«* cannot help referring; also to the potential 
dangers underlying the interlinking of aide and varied interests through 
h U i'li multiple dti'erturnhipK. Our lint will *how„th<*t certain gentlemen who 
are mc»mt>er& of firms of manag ng agents oi moic tham^a doxcic compamt 4 * 
haw* also deemed fit and projicr to become director*. nf other companies not 
onU m the same industry but in other nuliMrus aUn. Wo ask it it, is fail 
to tin* shareholders nt the companies of which they an* managing age.nl>* 
that in»te«<3 of devoting their whole energy. ti«ne and attention to their 
own companies, they shoiihit.accept outside directorships. We contend that 
the multiple directorships have resulted from tie* corn cut f at ton of the rein* 
of business control in a few hands who at present. wield the patronagi 
of appoint mg director* on most of the companies in Bomha.v. T)»e com 
plaint nfii.de that suitable dinaNtdor* arc nt>t available is entirely ground- 
loin and can only ** r minute from interested quarters who naturally wish 
U» perpetuate vested interests hy making dirw t orships their dose preserve. 
We have reasons to state that whenever new director* have been appointed 
ttl the instance of mir Association, these directors have in\ arinhly proved 
most useful, These cases prove most eonr.hiMv o]y that the contention as 
regards the paucity of suitable talent for company directorship is baseless. 
That our companies suffer from the ox M mice of guinea pig directors enn bo 
amply substantiated from our experience. When an J udustrialist and 
Financier ot t he experience of M> J A. Wadis informed the last Tariff 
Hoard flint l< the rnaiorjtv of > be Director* wlmfhrr they are Direitors of 
Banks or Directors nt mills hnrdlv take much ndcrest in the concerns:. It 
they are a bit active then tbev go it dearly urge* the imperative neces- 
sity of bringing about the suggested, reform in ?!■•;* regard. Our complaint 
against managing agents of mill- accepting director-hip* of other mill 
companies is justified on tlie ground tb;i! v. here the mill* have been known 
to be most suecessfulU managed, the managing agents <»f vm-h nulls have 
scrupulously refrained from the temptation nf accepting numerous director 
ships in other concerns. We suggest. then fore, that this growing evil of 
multiple directorships should be banned by m suitable provision in tin* 
Indian (Yunpanie* Act on lines simihir to those recently followed in Germany 
V here tlie law hrt< been amended to prohibit multiple directorships as will 
be seen from the following extract appearing in Hit* Investors Chronicle and 
Menev Market Review, dated the ‘Jtith September. 1P. J H 

“Hcgnlnting ‘Multiple 1 Directors; A reform of Centum Share Com- 
pany hinv to secure that nobodv is permitted to be a member of more than 
H\ i • o t v Boa n I * nff cot s 1 .Id pc* rso n s . 

Herr biroh Goldschmidt nf the IkiniM adfer und National Bank lias held 
the record with 114 of such post- of which he mn*i now relinquish 94. 
Herr bus Hagen and Herr Heinridi von Stein each held iiO. Twenty-five 
other persons held between them over 1.000 vli rectorship?? ’' 

The last Tariff Board ret omm ended that at bm-t one member of each 
firm of managing agents should her received technical training. We have 
to invite the attention nt the Board to the correspondence wc had with the 
Millowners' Association. Bombay wmh Exhibit D io our ffVevions representa- 
tion b from ^hich it will be hccu that the milhvwners ly*ve not taken any 
mtion whatever on this very important recommend# t ion AVo fail to under- 
stand whv a firm of managing agents which in one ease control* as manv 
nr thirteen mills should not have seen Urn dearabivity of carrxung out this 
recominciuiattoj?. Absence of such nnahfmat ion*? has naturally made the 
mamiging nun it k dependent upon outsider* and I ho wipbviiKnt of highly 
.paid superintendents and other officers will in our opinion he obviated if a 
member «>f the miinaging agents' firm p^se-sed. the mvotsarv technical 
qnaIifieatio!\s r The need for this reform is so obvious that it would be 
*uporfhn>UH to >mpha*dne it and wp can onlv urge the Board to insist upon 
the prompt oomplmnoe with this reeommondat ion . 
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Hie weakening influence of Hi reitors aiumfil now bo effectively checked 
# by restricting the right of the managing agent to be represented on the 
Beard by only one member of the fir 5W ' 

• We are convinced that th<* abolition of the nuvuiging agency system 
would be the best method for rationalising the management of the industry* 
We are however alive to the *di faculties created by the continued existence 
of this gyatan for annum her of years past ar.d are painfully driven to the 
conclusion that whilst an old system cannot at once he dispensed with root 
and branch without causing some disturbance to the industry the only alter* 
native left open to us is to suggest means for the minimising of, the evils 
besetting this system. At any rate we would insist that J*he present law 
should be amended in such n w ay as to make the managing agency system 
void in future for nil Joint Stock Companies. 

The period of managing agency contracts varies from f\ft<s>n to ninety- 
nine years with provisions which ensure thoijc* contiminnoy after expiry till 
the agents resign. These ism tracts may therefore he dejagihed as virtually 
perpetual. TVe are not nnaware of clauses in n few agreement* providing 
for removal of managing agents but the actual effecting of this removal 
is generally hedged around vriih practically insuperable difficulties. It is 
therefore very essential that tin* period of managing ngenry ^rntnut* 
should he limited hy law to 7 rears in the first instance with power to 
shareholders in general meeting to renew the same for n like period. We 
further urge that on the recoinrmuidntitin of the directors it should he 
open to shareholders to remove the managing agent any time during the 
currency of the agreement for incompetence or mismanagement. Another 
point arising out of the managing agency agreement is the managing agents’ 
right to assign the agreement. 'Pins ^pevrn out possibilities of foisting on the 
company undesirable parties «« managing agents who mav punlnue the 
e coney for a nmni'v consideration thus militating against efficient manage- 
ment. We urge then fore that the right of assignment should In' declariMl 
void on line- -imilar to section lol of the New Knglish Companies Act 
jvlrcndv referred to in onr previous representation. Further the right of 
the managing agent to mortgage a part or whole of his commission should he 
taken away ns it lavs the management open to outside in flue wo which may 
not he in the host interest of the emnpanv. Moreover. rhero is another 
standpoint from which the abolition of this right iv rendered necessary. 
The sole roixnn of lie* managing agency system is the financial stand- 

ing of the managing agent behind his roniprirn If therefore the managing 
agent is reduced to a financial state where he has to mortgage his com- 
mission this insfification of the managing agency system vanishes. The 
mortgaging of such commissions in the past has been done without, the 
previous knowledge or ronsent of the shareholder* and has invariably led 
1-c deterioration of the credit of the company. 

The compensation clause in agency agreements- entitling tin* agent** to 
the payment of compensation in the o V out of liquidation should he declared 
void as aueh clause Insides operating ns flu unjustifiable drain on the 
resources of the company definitely acts as a bar to the Consideration of 
projects like amalgamation with other companies or the wider question of 
bringing about v general merger with a view* t*' imTeasw-d efficiency or to 
secure larger intcrn«l«*oonnimes in management. Though the Bombay Mill- 
owners* Association has not vet thought fit to vouchsafe to the public all 
the reasons for nhamfcming tin* merger scheme we presume that the eff *■<•- 
tuad carrying out of that scheme was obstructed ?«v the existence of such 
clauses in the notnugino agepey agreement*. A Similar ohmse which guaran- 
tees the continuance of the same agency in the event of the business of the 
comply iv l*ei n g transferred to another company a ho operates in the swine 
vrav as describe/? above and this clause also should he dec la red void. 

Times without number it has been dinned into our ears that the manag- 
ing agents who are supposed to bear responsibility of arranging finance for 
the concerns they manage hare made heavy sacrifices, Tt does not however 
appear to have hoerr widely realised that the difficulties and embarrassments 
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ca&sed to the agents in times of proioo^vd depression are to s large itm&mre 
the creation of the managing agents themselves. We cannot make our- v 
solves lie lie ve that the alleged responsibility k so real )>ecause if that were 
ho nisuaguig agents wyuld not be so'' very anxious to multiply their reapon* 
si hi lilies by undertaking the agencies of numerous concerns. In our opinion 
there are &o numerous many-sided attractions round the agency that they 
obviously must ho by experien^p uio^e compensating thag the difficulties arts- 
wig out of arrangement of finance. The concentration of agencies there- 
fore in the same firm i.s bound to lead to increased embarrassments in 
difficult periods and must therefore be checked. 

t ... 

We have endeavoured to set out in these replies and our previous 
representation the various ways and forms in which the managing agents 
can and do supplement their income from the concerns under their control 
in addition to their managing agency remuneration We are convinced that 
these indirect, sources of income have placed the managing agents in a 
position which cnnViot he reconciled with their duties and obligations to their 
Concerns. The p 8 rtf/ it of such giftns has in several cases had the pernicious 
effect not only of lowering the agents in the estimation of the shareholders 
hut has also led to indifferent and inefficient management. We are there- 
fore of the considered opinion that the managing agency system even in 
existing concerns can only be tolerated if the possibilities of making such 
gains ore entirely eliminated by a legislative provision making it penal for 
the managing agent to derive directly or indirectly any income other 
titan the prescribed agency remuneration and the interest or dividend on 
his financial stake in the concern. We believe that a legislative enact- 
ment of this character will leave the managing agency system so effect ively 
shorn of its attractions that there will be little anxiety for the unseemly 
multiplication of agency interests which has liecn our unfortunate experi- 
ence* in the past. Tin* suggested provision will stimulate efficiency and 
confidence in mill management as already stated in our previous repre- 
sentation (par a. 21 V 

We consider that a general merger of the different units engaged in the 
industry in Bombay appears under the existing circumstances to be the 
most practicable course for the salvation of the industry. We are not 
unaware of an attempt made in KKtf) in ibis direction, but the reasons given 
for the abandonment of such u scheme can hardly be believed to he mn> 

1 1 waive ev idence of insuperable difficulties in the way of 4 achieving such a 
merger. There has been a lively apprehension in several quarters not. 
unfriendly to the Bombay MillowneiV Association that the real rocks on 
which the ship of the merger scheme foundered have not yet been disclosed. 
In this connection the “ Times of India ’’ after mentioning the two reasons 
made public for the abandonment of the scheme wrote a* follows in its 
issue of fUh April, 10T| : - 

li Thin however is only part of the story, and its circulation gives 
the erroneous impression that the blame for the failure of the scheme 
rests entirely with Govern rfleut. The facts are that Government offered 
to remit hVdf the stamp duty and negotiations between the Merger 
Committee and Government on that issue, and between the Commit- 
tec* and the Imperial Bank on the loan proposal, had not concluded 
when a new development arose With the brightening of trade pros- 
pect* an important group of mills and several individual mills took 
the view that they could do better for themselt%& by remaining out- 
side the merger. The representatives of the other groups pointed out 
that any large withdrawals would alter the ( .whole basis of 4he scheme. 
They wyre prepared to amalgamate on certain conditions with the 
original* number of milk, but the same conditions di$ not apply to 
smaller groupings since one big factor, local competition, would still 
persist. Ultimately the Committee agreed to postpone further diAua- 
sion of the merger indefinitely on the grofcnd, firstly, of the difficulty 
with Government and the Imperial Bank' and secondly, of tt*e desire 
e£ certain mHls to withdraw/* 
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The above imminent* mecely* reject a widely held impression that tko 
undertaking given by the luillowuen? v>n ike ‘eve of the grant oi protection 
in 1930 to put their house in order w%* forgotten with the better prospect* 
ensured through protection and un intensified campaign of Svadeshi, • It j* 
clear that any merger scheme to Ihi successful must involve aome .sacrifice 
on the part of the different units* in the industry and their relative 
managements. It im therefore pertinent to •inquire how for life different 
units and their relative managements were prepared to make sacrifice in 
the interest of the industry as a whole. The mi Downer* to our knowledge 
have done nothing to explain this aspect of the situation, fmra. 30 

of their preliminary representation, the Bombay Millowners# Asowwiai ion Inis 
stated that the ** scheme had to !*«■• abandoned owing to the financial and 
other difficulties inherent in it/* It would certainly assist the present 
inquiry if a description of the “ other difficulties ” referred to were now 
made public. Even assuming that a general merger is not a practical 
proposition, we urge that the basic idea of oo-operaTtvo Afort should be ap- 
plied ■ At- least to certain departments of ' °tho indust ry^rlio need for such 
eo-o|>erntive effort has been repeatedly recognised. The Bombay (lovernment 
in the White Paper issued in 1930 observed as follow*.—- 

“Such matters as the grouping of mills for specialisation in parti- 
cular kinds of cloth, joint buying and joint marketing, writing down of 
capital and co-operative effort generally, are being closely examined by 
the Millownors' Association 1 ’ 

Further Air. Laljji Xnrnn.ji as Depot v Chairman of the Millowners* 
Association in his speech at the Annual fScncral Meeting held in February, 
1930, referring to the desirability of standardising the production of certain 
types of goods said “ the days wlien the individual mill could afford to 
chalk out its own lines of production are in my opinion gone and the end 
to work for must be the general good of the whole industry ", We entirely 
concur with this very true expression » f nti urgent need for the industry 
but regret that noble sentiments of thi* character emanating from respon- 
sible spokesmen of the industry have not been translated into actual prac- 
tice. We believe that the team work suggested bv Mr, Lalii in one direc- 
tion is tint only desirable but certainly practicable in this and other direr- 
t ions. Tt passes our comprehension why purchases of raw material, stores, 
etc., and sales of finished product* cannot he arranged on co-operative or 
joint lines particularly when the industry in Bomba v possesses an organised 
nucleus for such un effort in the MillmvneiV Association. We repeal that 1 
if overv unit in the industry realises that the end to work for must he the 
general good of the whole industry there can be no difficulty in organising 
separate companies for the specific purpose of, say. purchasing raw material 
and stores, arranging freights for imported articles or of marketing the 
product* <>f the industry. Tt cannot be denied that such an organisation, 
which of course assumes some self-abnegation on the part of the individual 
mill agents, is fraught with immense potentialities of rdJWtmg not onlv 
economies and effminnting waste but also of ensuring :i fortified powition to 
exact bargaining terms for purchases and sales. We can not* under:*! ami whv 
suck art organisation, sav, for the purchases of stores cannot be immediately 
formed when as stated previously special companies for similar ohjerts have 
been hitherto forrned^as a joint venture by several managing agents. 

The results show by » predominant majority of the mill rnmjmnic* in 
Bombay for the past few vears have Iveen either definite |o«me« or such small 
profit* A* not to prove sufficient even to provide normal depreciation. Even 
the protection granted in*IPdO has not enabled the Industry (o earn inch 
profit* as would mjke possible anv return on the capital invested in most 
of companies. We take it that no scheme of protection which result* 

in # the industry not being enabled to show n reasonable return on capital 
can be regarded a* adequate The question therefore, of limiting dividend 
until certain conditions have been satisfied hardlv ariao* We cannot how- 
ever help pointing out. that the shareholder* of moat of the cotton mill 
companies in Bombay have gone absolutely without any return on their 
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investments for years past. It would therefore be most unfair to deny 
them participation in the prosperity 4 of the industry should it etentuate 4 
as a result of adequate protection *ihat, we urge, ought to be granted to 
the ii/Qustry and of the achievement of the 'various economies and savings* 
that could bo effected it our suggestions in that regard are carried out. 
We submit ^ that after full provision is made fer normal depreciation a fair 
return on *the capital invested should not be withheld 1 if the Employment 
of fresh capital in the industry is not to permanently discouraged. 

Some* of the matter* arising on question No. do such as the carrying out 
of the recftiuiuendatkms of the previous Tariff Board, the closer touch with 
consuming cant r A and with labour, etc... etc., having already been dealt- with 
in our previous representation, we do not propose to deal with them again 
on this occasion. We would only add that the Board will be good enough 
to insist upon the industry carrying out their recommendations ns regards 
reorganisation of |nnnageinent and other matters and will also suggest 
measures which ensure that* their recommendations will be carried 

out. **••• 

Qusftlinv .Vo. iG. 41 The Companies Act is had enough, there is a lot 
to be uprooted and a lot to be replanted,” declared Sir Purshntamdas 
Thakurdns at the meeting of the Federation of Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry held on Slth April. IP.M1, at. Delhi (vidr page 1&2 <>f the Proceed- 
ings). If a gentleman like Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas occupying 42 

directorships in different companies covering various industries, can give 
expression to his feelings in regard to the character of the Companies Act 
in such strong language, the Board may well imagine the feelings of the 
average inventor on the point. Our experience of the working of the 
Indian Companies Act has convinced us that it is an extremely unsutis- 
luctory and antiquated piece of legislation absolutely* inadequate to meet 

the conditions created after the war. fts ineffectiveness in several matters 
particularly in the direction of controlling the managing agency system, 

which as already pointed out has lent itself to several abuses, has com- 
pletely shaken the confidence of the investor and to that extent, it may lie 
stated, the development of tin* cotton mill industry lms been adversely 
affected. It would prolong this enquiry inordinately if wo were to dweil 
U|H»n nil tin* numerous matters in respect *>f which amendments in the 
Companies Act have become necessary. This may he a subject for separate 
enquiry at the hands of a representative committee and we trust the 

•Board will press upon the Government of India the urgent necessity of 
appointing a committee to report upon the amendments necessary in the 
Companies Act. In the meantime wo would bring to the notice of tin 
Board a few points upon which legislative or other action is immediately 
necessary in the interest ■» of tin* community in general and the investing 
public in particular. 

Our suggestions in this regard are as follows. m 

0) No managing agent should lx* allowed to charge managing agency 
commission except on the basis of a jvercentage on the net profits of mumt- 
fncture. 

(2) In the calculation of the managing agency commission debenture in- 
terest and depreciation should !*• deducted from profit 

(T) No managing ngont should be allowed to charge office allowance. 

* 

(4) The practice of charging commission on production or sale should !*■ 
prohibited.* *. 

(5> Shareholders should be at liberty to remove a managing agent for 
incompetence, mUmnnagemeni or other reasons by a resolution* in general 
meeting. 

ffS) Not more than one member of the agents' firm should be a director 
«f the company. 



(7) Xky article or piovuum tq aestnct tin* do© eft ot control 

ai)4 supervision *01 the directors ov<& the managing a gouts should bo declared 
void 

• (8) Th© mutual relations ot the mafi&ging agents and diroctois ti w tn 

the company should bo proper ft defined • 

(9) The rights ami powers oi diitstm^ mmi *m tin* managing agents 

should b© properI> flehned ^ * * 

(10) The managing agent should U* d< barred truui assigning his agwuv 

or office to any [KT^n except with th* consent ot bar* holders obtained 
thiougii a special resolution • 

(11) The managing ig* m should Ik* d* haried finm nmttgngmg Ins 
1 1 numeration except with the ism^i nt ot shim hold* ih 

(12) \11 tlauxts in the igcncy ngitxmeut authouMiig th< managing age in 
to receive compensation on winding up oi othciwiso should be declared i^rni 

(Id) \11 (luiisis in the managing agent. \ agreemetg authorising the 
managing agent iu tin cwnt ot tin comptm s hv^imss J^sip transferred to 
another compam to act as the agent of the transit mT cnmpanv or ©huh 
prohibit the transfer of tlu nmipiitn s business to another comp in\ unless 
the managing agent is appointed flit ig* nt ot the transferee compum 
«hould bo declared cold 

(14) All ilauscs m tlu tg» nc \ agiccxmnt authorising the managing agent 
to ad as buwng aid or selling agent oi the compam oi ©'Inch Milhous* 
him to eontiact w ith the compam ot to oc< up> an\ place of piofit m the 
com pan \ otliei than bis (tin* <f nun iging ig« nt should lx declared wud 
(lo) It should f>e made pi rial tor the managing agent to r*xei\« direct U 
>i indirect^ i»\ piofit commission uJlowamt puvment compensation oi 
am other roitiun* rat ion either thiough buns* It oi others t» MHptxt ot evotk 
done services node red or ontrad intend into except his «g»tn> roinunuu 
turn pi (swifted b\ the age m \ agricimnt and tin pie sc i died mu rest on his 
hnamial stake in th* coictin 

(Id) In no cis< should the pc i tod ot th* ig* m \ agreement he ot rnoti 
than seven wars’ duration with power to thi Inin holders to nmu th* 
s«im 

(17) Vg* nc \ agreements should not In wined inoditn d or ittuwcd nor 
should the age nn commission h* me mined except with tin consent of the 
shareholders obtiAned thr* ugh in < xtt fiord tmirv resolution 

(18) \ 'lines of partners in the man «gmg agents firm with di mg* s the i cm • 

should la* roc ordeal in a r* gmtw to be kept lor tin pin pus* If otlui 

persons are interested in the commission their names with full p*u 1 1 < uluis 
of their interests should i|s > he recorded fh>* rogi^t* t should ilwavs Ik 
L jan to inspection of share h dder« 

(19) Managing agents nhould h* hound to c errs out the orders uJ tlu 
shareholders in general im*etmg i.>m tuhh d 

(20) The mrinfgmg age in v s\Ktwn m regard to new ompanus to hi 

declared void • 

(21) Three fourths of the totvl mimlter of directors should Ik* indepe rule nl 
of the managing agent 

Our grounds jbtr the reforms aimed at bv the atom? aid it* ms have 
already been stated 

(22) An interested director should not be considered part of the quorum 
and all articles to the contrary should bo declared void 

Wo hare come acros# articles which lay down that interested director* 
iJiall be counted in quorum notwithstanding their interest (see f nt 
example Article 130 of the Ahmedabsd Advance Mills Ltd Article 
♦ 131 of «tbe Central India Spinning, Weaving and Manufacturing Co 
Ltd, and Article 107* of the Apollo Mi 11b Ltd) Thus where in a 
company possessing a Board consisting of five directors the prescribed 
quorum is of three directors and if at a mooting of the Board throe 
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- directors attend two of whom arl interested in any question before 
the meeting; such question can be, decided’ by the rote of the remtiai^ 
director only which in obviously most undesirable. We would like to add 
^hat under a legal ruling intSfeaied directors are not considered part 
of the quorum. ‘But it is not clear whether this ruling will apply 
where the articles themselves proscribe that interested directors should 
be counted in a quorum. YVy mug also add tfytt in the articles of 
association of British mill companies such provisions are generally not 
inserted [see, for example. Article 105 of the British Thread Mills, Ltd., 
and Article 10ft of the Salts (Salta ire), Ltd.]. 

(23) 'lV oftjf*? of a ciir«H-tor should be vacated d he occupies any other 
office or place of profit either under the company or the managing agent. 

The object aimed at is apparent. We are I ol lowing to a large extent 
v< the principle laid down in clause 77 (b) of Table A. As a matter of 
fact there arj* some companies which have adopted this or a similar 
clause in th$i£ articles. 

(24) Every direct**.* should declare that he holds his qual ificat-ion shares 

in his own right. He should lx? liable to penalty in case of false declara- 
tion. * 

The object of this provision is self-evident. 

(25) A I every annual general meeting half the total number of directors 
should retire. Shareholders wishing to nominate other directors in place 
of those retiring should tint be required to give more than four days’ 
notice. 

This suggestion has been made in order that every director may 
retire at the end of two years, In several cases shareholders are required 
to give eight to ten days’ notice if they want to propose any person 
other than a retiring dim-tor. It is difficult to comply with this condi- 
tion when balance sheets are received generally eight days before the 
date of the meeting. 

(2d) It should be competent, to shareholders in general meeting to appoint 
additional dim; tors without previous notice. 

The power aimed at is essential. As a mutter of fact articles ot 
several companies give this power to shareholder*. In thorn* eases 
however where tin* power is not given difficulties hav<* been experienced 
if shareholders want to put in their own direct on* at the annual general 
meeting. 

(27) It should bo competent to .shareholders to remove a director by a 
resolution in general meeting. 

A number of articles of association provide that directors can be 
removed by a special resolution only. This is most unfair. We do not 
understand w hy when directors cun he appointed hv an ordinary resolu- 
tion they could not be removed by n similar resolution* Anybody having 
experience %oi the difficulties which the shareholders have to undergo 
in obtaining the three-fourths majority which the special resolution 
requires will agree that such article* are not in the interests of share- 
holders. 

* 

(2^) No directors should be allowed to attend or to be present at the 
board meeting when any contract or arrangement it? which he is directly 
or indirectly interested or concerned is under consideration by the Board. 
Kueh contract or arrangement shook! not bo summoned except by a majority 
of Hirer-fourths of the directors present at the meeting of which special 
notice shffuld have been given to the Board, * # ♦ 

This is a rery essential safeguard. ^ * 

(2^) The company should keep a register in* which should be kept parti- 
culars of contracts ot arrangements entered into between it and its directors. 
These particulars should also include the date of the Boards* resolution 
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authorising the contract or nrraftgeAent , the turn of the directors present 
# st the meeting and the names of tltos* who voted for or against the centred 
or arrangement. This register should he^ open to* inspection by shareholders. 

® At present there is nothing for the shareholders*!*} know w hat arfiftige* 
meats or contracts are made between directors and their companies. 
Managing Agents hesitate* to give Vo shareholders information m regards 
the nnrftes of directors present. They decline to give the* mimes of 
those who voted tor or against the contract or arrangement between 
the Directors ami the company. It is the right of the whmvhalders U> 
know how far their concern is being made use of for ihy personal 
heuefit of the Directors. It a register of the kind Miggested is kepi 
shareholders will have an opportunity of keeping themselves mtnrtued on 
this point. 

(.1 01 Managing Agents and Directors should be debarred from Icndinupthe 
<x>«npany ’*» funds to themselves or to any portions or ft me* in winch they an 
interested or w ith w idt h they are enmiouMHl. jf' 9 

This suggestion obviously docs not require any Ivnsoiis to commend it. 
(-11) Managing Agents and Directors should he prohibited from investing 
tin* company's funds in a sister mill managed by the same managing agents 
except with the consent of shareholders in general meeting. 

The previous Tariff Hoard has expressed itself against the practice oi 
investing funds in sister mills, (n view of the tacts alioudy placed 
Ixdore the Hoard it will he seen that the necessity for tins reform is 
urgent. 

oJ2) Directors .should he hound to supply to shareholders Mnii statements 
and particulars as may he dem..mied by them by a resolution in general 
meet ing. 

'this is very essential m orde: In make director" responsible to shale- 
holders. 

bid) Directors should la* prohibited from changing the Mirromy oi a 
loan except with the consent of shareholders in genera! meeting 

til view ot what lias happened in legat'd to the change oi rupee loans 
into gold dollar loans in a group of mills managed by the Sassoons 
this provision has become absolutely necessary. 

l-W) The (.'hun man oi the mooting; should l>e hound to adjourn the 
meeting if so demanded by the majority present in person at the meeting.* 
Several articles contain a provision that the Chairman will not he bound 
to adjourn the meeting although in the opinion ot the majority ot 
shareholders present such adjournment is neiessury, It is our experience 
that this discretionary power vested in the Chaimum has been u bused 
on certain occasions and has operated to the .serious ineon venieneo of 
shareholders. Article 62 of the British Thread Mills, Limited, and 
Article 62 fit Balts (Baltaire), Limited, show that the Chairman will 
ho bound to adjonm the meeting it so desired by the nHwding. 

( ^io) Persons to he appointed directors should not he those who are already 
directors of a specified number of icunpanies to be fixed by the Statute. 

This is suggested in order to remedy the evil of multiple directorship* 
which we have aireudy di*ruK*w»d. We may add that recently Mr. .fust ice 
Page of the CwlAtta High Court observed . — 

,c eThe case before him boldly illustrated the danger of having the 
same persons on t-ffe Boards of too many companies, for they would 
not thereby Jbe able to do their duty to all (see ( afnitil , dated the 
* 15th Mtfrcb, 192$, page 529). 

No • two persons who are partners of the same firm or are directors 
of the name private limited company or one of whom is an agent for the 
other or for the mercantile firm of which the other i* a partner should be 
eligible to act a# directors of the mill company. 
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* This is suggested in 4ider to a| oid* directorates being turd&J into 
happy family circles. , * 

(37) Managing Agents and Dir^ors should not solicit proxies for the 

appointment of auditors. « * 

In the case of appointment of auditor!* it is most essential that the 
auditors should feel that they do not mrc their appointment to the 
influence of patronage or hi a nag mg agent** or directors. VYt would like 
to bring to the notice of the Board the following passage at page 89 ol 
that famous book “ ‘Britain's Industrial Future: In particular it should 
bfe illegal for Directors to solicit proxies or to vote an regards the 
appointment or removal of Auditors, who should 1 m* given a stilt utory 
right to attend him! speak at nil general meetings of the company ", 

(38) Managing Agents and Directors should he debut ted from soliciting 
proriea on any matter in which they utc directly or indirectly interested. 

The reform aimed at is absolutely necessary. The views ot the Associa- 
tion will he tiVdifiod in oraUcvidence. 

(39) Directors’ re pints should be filed with the .Registrar and should con- 
tain inter ulia particulars of the number ot Hoard meetings held during the 
year and the number ot meetings attended by each Director. The* names 
of directors should lie stated on the face of the report and if any director 
has resigned during tin* year, that tact, should be clearly stated along with 
the reasons for such resignation. 

It is essential to carry out t he? suggestion made. We have come 
across certain cases in which the fact of resignation of directors has not 
been relerred to in the Directors’ report. Hence the suggestion made 
in the latter part of the item. 

140) Section <H> of the (Y>ni panic* Act should he so altered as to enable 
shareholders to take copies or extracts of the register of shareholders. 

At present under a legal decision a shareholder can only inspect the 
register hut cannot take copy of it or extracts therefrom, lie can of 
course chum to obtain copies on payment. In practice it has been found 
that the supply of copies by the company causes delay which frequently 
del eats the object for which copies are required. The suggestion is 
made to remove this difficulty. 

(41) Articles giving power to directors to refuse tq transfer shares 
should be declared void in so far as they relate to fully paid shares. 

This point has been dealt with already and will be amplified in ora) 
evidence. 

(42) The annual general meeting should be held within four months from 
the close of the year. The notice and the balance sheet should be sent at 
least three weeks Indore the date of the meeting. 

Our experience lias shown that company meetings are being inordinately 
delayed in several cases. Again we have found that eight days’ notice 
generally given by companies is wholly inadequate in that it gives 
very r little time to shareholders to be ready to take concerted action 
if it becomes necessary to do »o. 

(43) The minutes of general meetings should be ypeu to shareholders’ 
inspection. 

Inspection of minutes of general meetings is per netted by Section 21 (I) 
of the English Companies Act, 1929. 

(44) It should be obligatory on the auditors 4o check the quantities of 
stock to certify the same. 

The reform aimed at has been recommended by the* previous tariff 
Board and it is submitted that it should be put into .effect by a 
legislative provision. The fact that several mill companies expressly 
state m their balance sheets that quantities have been certified by 
auditors shows that there should be no real difficulty about the matter. 
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(4flE) # It should be open t<\ aijlitors to roninnmicafce to * shareholders 
anything which in their opinion. is likely to influence their judgment in 
* regard to the affairs or the management oi the, company. 

• This is an essential provision wWMi we propose to amplify in our ora4 

incidence. * * # 

U(>) There should be a provision m the Indian Conipuu ins Act rendering 
auditors liable tor igntssion 10 si«r<* material £nct>» in their report* and in the 
presentation oi the accounts. 

In our opinion this is very tvsMuitial. I' tutor section 282 of the 
Indian Companies Act auditor* are liable to penalty for wilfully making 
false statements. There is however nothing to show that they would be 
similarly liable it ihv\ mtui to stale material facts in their reports and 
in the presentation oi the accounts. 

(47) Auditors should attend and have a right to speak at nil general 
meetings of tin 4 company. 

This right is grunted bv section 15-^ < J ) of the Kmz^yh Companies Act, 
1929. Jr 

(48) Indemnity clauses in articles of Association should be declared void. 

In England mdemnit . clauses have been held as militating against 

efficiency (see paras. 40 and 47 oi the report of the English Companies 
Act Amendment Committee). Coder section 152 of the English Com- 
panies Act, 15*29, indemnity clauses have been declared void. * 

(49) Accounts of mill jompanies at places other than those where the 
registered office is situate should be audited by the statutory auditors, hut if 
(hat is not possible, by to* al auditors whose certificates must he annexed to 
the accounts. The appointment of local auditors should l»e in the hands 
of shareholders. 

The reform aimed at is in the right directum. 

(50) In tht' balance sheet ot a mill company the relative values of stocks 
oi cotton, cloth and yarn should he separately shown 

This is not compulsory at present with the result that certain com- 
panies show the relative values of different stocks whereas others do not 
This is a matter upon which shareholder* are entitled to information 
and it is submitted that a statutory provision is essential. 

(.51; The mode of valuation of stocks and investments should Ik* fixed 
by the statute ami not kept loose as at present. 

This point has been explained m para, do ot our first rep resell tat ion. 
Instances have come to light where the looseness of the law has enabled 
companies to resort to manipulations in the valuation of their stocks. 
It is therefore submitted that the mode of valuation should lie dnfinitoly 
prescribed by the .Statute. 

(52) Profit and loss account should Ik* attached to every balance shoet ami 
should be considered part of the balance sheet. It should show, under the 
most convenient heads, the amount of gross income distiug^ihliing the several 
sources from which it is derived and the amount of gross expenditure distin- 
guishing the same under the most convenient heads. The following items 
of expenditure should he shown separately in the profit and Joss account:--* 

(i) cotton, 

(ii) yarn purchased, . 

(iii) coal and fuel, 

(iv) electric power* consumption, 
m (v) stores, • 

(Vi) dyeing and bleaching chargee, 

vvii)*mill salaries, 0 
(viii) mill wages, 

(ix) interest. 
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, (x) firo insurance, 

{jo) rent, 

<xu) municipal rates and taxe$ v 
{*ui) brokerage, «* 

(x\v) office establishment, 

(JCl) filtwtom leOH, % 

(xvk) audits)! s’ iocs, 

(\ut) printing, station* i\ and adv ertisom* nl t 
(xini^law * Itarges, 

(xix) agetifs' commission 
(\x) cloth soiling agents’ commission, 

{^xi) yarn M'llmj; agonts (omimKSum, 
f (xxn) other (bulges not specifically provided foi (gi\ mg detail) 

(itidet the Uiw continuing are not required to publish profit 

and Ions accouiitV- Faking advantage of this position uitam mill com- 
panies do not publmh their ptofit and loss account although m the 

majority of case* sue h .0 counts are publish* <1 A *t«tutoiy provision 
o» theicdore ov« ntiul In England also the publication of a profit and 
lox* account huw now In en much* obiigatoiv | sec section 12 d ( 1 ) of the 
Kngluh Coin panics Vc l, liWJ \V c consider that the information 
lecjuned ih vnv essential in the interests ot share hohk i s After all the 
ohjee t of a pioht and Iosk account is to inform tin* shareholders of the" 
different some es ol income and the ditfeient heads of expoiidituf c 
l nless shaie holdei* ha\* the 1nf011i1.it 1011 pioposcd it is not possible} foi 
them to watch the affaiTs of then companies Hu \ 01 \ fact that 
sen eu al companies published then pioht ami Ices account m the mannoi 
suggested gcu*s to belie the objection often urged that such information 
will help c competitor* We tiope to umpiiiv this point 111 om oral 
e\ ide inv 

I fi*\) K statement ceitihed In the* audit us should be attached to the 

profit and loss not mint showing tin* manriei tu which the tmimigrng agents 
commission has been calculated! 

In om opinion the statement ptopos«d is essentia! 

(54) Section < 1 1 iJ) ol the Indian Companies Act piovidw* that the agent 
should spec if v m a nieitioi atidtnn the* terms oi those contract# in which the 

company is an undisclosed pinniped It also piovides that this* memos andum 
should he* iiud indoie the" Ui recto is at the next mating 1 he object ot t hi« 
'provision is to pievent agents eouliatts Itoin being trunsiened to the ixim 
patty The section however dcx*s not effectively check the evil aimed at 

m sis mui h as theie is nothing m law to lecpiiro the agent to « all a meeting 

of the driectois within a paituulat p« nod and lay the memorandum 
foefoie them It is therefore suggested that the section be so amended an 
to make it obligatory upon tin agent to c in ulute the ineiftbrandum among 
the dimtors without delay, say, within 4M hours of the transaction 

(55) The general form of proxy mu&t be" abolished. 

On principal the system of general proxies is most undesirable. 

« 

(545) Proxies should be allowed to bo lodged 24 hours before the time 
of the meeting * 

Then are * 1 ! tic le^ whuh require proxies to he lodged 4 ft hours or 72 
hours befoie the tune ot the meeting These articles operkte to the 
serious inconvenience of shareholders 

t 

(57) All proxies lodged in the nwipauv’s office should be ojxAi to laspe&ion 
ot shareholders t • 

Tim provision 1 * badly wanted Then* is no reason why the manage- 
ment Alone should have the privilege* of knowipg the proxy position 
and taking steps secretly to obtain letters of canceftatwi*. Again the 
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inspection proposed will *m*Ule the ahatahoktata ha know exactly the 
number of proxies lodged idieyeby preventing the management fmoifti 
putt mg in proxies after the prescribed time., 

Cottdiutun . — We do not propose to discuss at length the various grounds 
on which the claims of the industry tor adequate protection are based. In 
this connection we concur 9 »ubst an t*iuily with the arguments advanced by 
the Millocnifis Atfoeinthm oi Bombay tha 4 * foreign competition, ami parti- 
cularly competition from Japan has been intensified to such an extent that 
it is not jnmible even for mills which ran claim a reasonable degree of effi- 
cient management to show an adequate return on the capital invented. The 
industry was fatted with very acute d i thru 1 ties till a few ^montlta ago. and 
this position has been considerably aggravated by Japan going oh' the 
gold standard, That the depreciation uPycn since the beginning of this year 
has caused havoc to our industry can hardly now he disputed, as even 
the Government ot India have recognised the unprecedented nature of 
the competition resulting lion) ibis factor. It is fortunately lor the industry 
that the Government tune been good eftough to relV^/ dins question as an 
urgent mat ter to the Tariff Boaid, aml .it is u uhuy cxpactod that ttimr 
assistance would be lorlhemniug in the way of executive action. But it is 
also realised that the luiinn which is proposed to he taken to chock Japanese* 
competition in cotton pie»eg»>odv w ill not meet tlie necessities of the situation, 
as very heavy quantities of artificial hi i k pieeegoods are being imported 
from Japan, which, if continued, threaten to entail our cotton 'pieeegoods 
out of the market. India is not a producer ot artificial silk pieregnodh to 
any considerable extent, but it will be recognised that artificial silk piece- 
got m.Ik, which are a < omplemeiit aj y product, if impel ted to 1 ho extent of 
the last few months, can prove ns harmful to out cotton iminuf ucturcN 
a.s imports ol cotton pieeegoods from Japan, at the ruinous rates at which 
they are being sold m Indiun markets. We submit, therefore, that the Tariff 
Board would not consider it adequate pmte< turn for our industry simply by 
imposing the additional duties on cotton pieeegoods which are necessitated by 
the depreciation m yen. No scheme ot protection can, in our opinion, 
well fulfil the desired object oi putting our industry in an impregnable 

position in regard to inroads of foreign competition, which lines not effectively 
checkmate the unduly heavy import' oi artificial silk pieeegoods as has 
been our unfortunate experience hi recent months 

We deem it *>ur duty i o invite the attention of the Board to the peculiar 

position ol the Bom hay (‘ottuii Mill Industry, in so far as it suffers froiq 

certain handicaps compared to the mills situated outside Bombay, Whilst 
we do not propose to deal .*t length with this subject, we may state that 
wo have endeavoured to evolve* a ha>is for suggesting a differential bounty in 
favour of the products of Bombay mills, to set off the hand inapt*, like 

the higher labour charges. Municipal assessment, etc. The facts however, in 
our possession have not l>oen aufliuienl to enable us to MiceoHsluliy formulate 
this basis, but we suggest tlmt the Turiff Board with all the relevant fact* 
at their oormmlhd should attempt to e voice a scheme by which the Bombay 
mill industry may be placed relatively in the same pomt-io* as the mills up- 
country to share the benefits oi the profit urn w hich may be grunted to the 
industry. We must point out that Bombay, because of its peculiar position 
us a political storm centre oj the country, ha* also suffered in the past 
from labour troubles and it is also a matter of historical fact that the 
labour strikes, during the past ten years, in Bombay have exacted a 
heavy toll from the industry. When Bombay was in grip of prolonged 
labour strikes. upemintrv centres, like Ahmedabad, have managed to steal 
a march on the Bomba^ industry. We recognise that a factor of infinite 
complexity like this cannot be translated as a handicap in terms of money, 
but it is no tiegtigible a factor, hampering the progress of the industry in 
Bombay. # 

We have heard it utatod in some quarters that if mills in Bombay 
have handicaps compared to mills upeountry, the only possible alternative 
is for the industry to migrate upeountrv. Tin? argument, in our opinion, 
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i* hardly worth t*eriouB co&^deratkm. m -it. «>ema to ignore the very 
important considerations of historical background in which the Bombay 
mill industry is situated. The industry dates, iu Bombay, from as far hack 
m 1851. The whole prosperity of Both bay has been conditioned by the state 
of th© mill industry. Not only arc innumerable families looking for their 
source of living to the cotton nulls of Bombay hut the various allied trades 
and industries, too numerous , to mention, uw'*- their continued existence 
to the Bombay cotton mill industry. We can hardly imagine the plight 
in which Bombay city would he cast si this frantically revolutionary proposal 
for the migration of the industry is seriously mooted . 

in conclusion^ we would like to make clear the position ol this Association 
in regard to the question of protection. That our represent at ion had nee***- 
sarily to deal principally with questions pertaining to the management will, 
we trust, he appreciated as u matter of fact, but the honest endeavour 
whieH we have made tu describe what, m our opinion, are the deficiencies in 
the RiHii ugeioent- of the industry should not be, and. we trust, will not be, 
misconstrued as e\ »<\ > »>ee ol any delin' on our part to belittle the import- 
ance of the industry tu the eyes of the Tariff Board. We Iwdievq^ that, as 
pointed out by us, when oven well-managed concerns are not to-day in a posi- 
tion to show* a rmiHonahlo return on the capital invented the need for pro tec- 
tion cannot be seriously questioned by anybody. We submit, therefore, that 
the be«t interests of nil parties concerned in the industry to the industry and 
at the name time insisting upon the effectual carrying out of certain badly 
needed reforms in the management, the directions of which wo have 
endeavoured to point out in our previous representation and these replies. 


Aitkxdix A. Statement co ntauung jxirt uniats of Managing Ayr tits' totn- 
miiua on* amt Office AUvicancrg }>r escribed by Agency Agreements or 
Article* of A saoc. tat ion in rrsjuct of 5S companies which are! were 
Members of the Millownrrs' Association , Horn bay, 


No, 

Company** Nairur. 

Hralr of 

Com mi# 

#lon. 

Minimum 

Yearly 

CummiHaion. 

Yearly 1 

Office 
Allowance. 

Kkmakks. 

1 

AhtmsinUad Advaito Mill* 

10 por t rlil 

Its 

ftO.llOO 

Ks 


2 

Apollo Mill* 

10 




3 

Dorar Co. 

lo 




4 

Biuwgirath Spinning. Weaving, 

\'M 




ft 

and Mamtf art wring Co. 
IVtmbny ikyoing and Mnnalne* 

to 

4*000 



A 

7 1 

taring On. 

Bradbury MiH* 

Ontrtil India Spinning, Wwv- 

to 

10 


12 000 


X 1 

tug ami Hamit act wring Co. 
Century Spinning ami Mauu- 

to 

7‘J.OOO 



t> i 

tartar ini; Co. 

<\">tat»a 1 wnn<l ami MM Co. 

i 



2$ per ct*nt. on 

10 

11 

o 

: 

Goorla spinning «uirt Weaving 
Oo. 

Crraent Mill# 

on laud pro - 
fU# to per 
«?ewt . v n mill 
profits, 
f anna on 
manufacture 
and #&ta. 

10 per cent 

12.000 


machinery, etc. 

12 

Ourrtmbhoy Mill# 

10 

40,000 



IS 

Davkl Hills . 

10 

U.000 

24,000 

Debenture In- 

14 

Dawn MOi# , . , ! 

10 

15,<K>0 


15 

< 

# 

Emperor Edward Spinning nod 

Coronaiwiinn on 

24.000 

ti weaving t# 
intmdurad. 

$f),0OO 

threat w>t to be 
d ed u cited is cal* 
cuiaUng agent#* 
<vwnmta*ip*i. 

1* 

Manufacturing Co. <Tn fk|ul- 
datJon). 

Bfcrahimbhoy Pnb**«y MJU# . 

sale and 

10 per cw»t 
cm profit . 

18 per van*. . 

xe.ooo 



tf 

Edward Saaooa MW* . 

IS ,» 

$0,000 
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So. 

Cornpsny’# Nsm*. 

t 

* r 

fcale at 
Com ml« - 
*km~ ». 4. 

' MMUaaifk 
Yearly 

C<» minis* km. 

Yearly 

Office 

Allowance, j 

RKMAJUtA 

•r- 



J 

R*. 

ft# 


54 

ftt*nd*rd Mill* 

10 per rant, , 
*ni ffffitm of 
K« 30,000 

t 

# 

Debenture* laU^ 
< r«et not to b« 
deducted tn c*b 
cuUttag Afeate’ 
oo.ni mMcm. 

9 

TsU Mill* .... 

K 

€ 

10 p#-r ram. . 


14,100 

to include up- 
krap of office. 

Do. 

9 

Victoria Mill* 

3 p«r rant, on 
wait proratsi* 




Vishnu Cotton MUi 

t fuinw in th«* 
rupra. 


18,000 


1 

Veatern India spinning «wd 
Weaving Co. 

* 

10 JH‘f rent. . 

30,000 

18,000 



So rr, 1. -In no mwm; Iff <lxS<jyt/UJon to be deducted from proft t* in calculating the u#ent*‘ n>mrufeyjk)u. 

2. In i u> cast? Ih the Audit*' c*iMiutatlort oobliued to manufitHunnu profits only. 

5. - In <*aao» remuneration nhown above is not the only imomc (JraWti from Uie 

Company by the Man^inu Ajfent* m there are caw* where Managing Amenta earn additional eotn- 
mbmkm* a« i«:r our reply to Question 4Uti, 


AfIMKMHX B .~ -Sates from the Mi mountain and Article* of Association and 
Aifcncij Aijrrentc tits of fire nett Mill t'omjmuies established in AlrmtuUilmd 
in iihij. 

T Thf A jit Mills. Ltd. 

Ihite of Rejjmtration , — 25 Hi May 10:11 . 

Aijents' Same . — Chunubhni Nurunhlnii anti Company, Limited. 

Same of First Directors.— Mr. Ambabil Sartibimi, Mr Sakarlsil Balabhai, 
Mr. Chanduhil Madhuvlul, Mr. Chimnnlal Chhotalnl, Mr. Chinubhai 
Nnrunhhni w-ofn HoV 

Authorised Capital.- -Rs. 9,00.(KK) in 9.000 shares of Us. 100 earl). 

Instil d Capital. — Hm. 5,1)0, OW in 5,000 shares of Hs. 100 or mb . 

Directors' Interest. — The statement in lieu of prospectus shows that 
besides Mr. Chinubhai Naranhhai the other Directors are ‘also members of 
Chinubhai Naraubhai and Company , Limited. and ns such are interested 
in the remuneration payable to the firm. 

AfjvntC linrninnrxtion, — <a) 4 per cent, commission on tho total sale pro- 
ceeds of yarn doth and any other products and on any other materials 
whatever sold by the Company (see clause 5 of the Agency Agreement). 

t h) 5 per cent, on the total amount of hills for ginning, pressing, dyeing, 
bleaching, balling, bundling and such other work done by the Company 
(sen 1 clause 5 of the Agency Agreement). * 

(c) For any oVher work done such remuneration as may he agreed between 
the Agents and the Directors. 

(d) In cane of winding up. agents entitled to nvmror in priority over all 

other claims ten times the average annual commission 4 accrued during the 
preceding five years and if the company shall not Jjave ho long existed 
then a sum equivalent to ten times the commission accrued during the 
previous year (see clause 9 of the Agency Agreement). ^ 

it) Tn the event of the Company requesting thfe Agent# to cease working 
us such anS the Agent* consenting, then the Agents shall, before handing 
over the charge of the Company’s p report v and business, be paid as $om- 
mmsation a aura equivalent to 12 times the commission accrued from the 
Company during the preceding rear (see clause Kkof the Agency Agreement). 

Memorandum e/ d«*arirttMm. — This is verv wide and covers all sorts of 
hminms although most of them are by their eery nature incognate such 
m mechanics! engmeeting, hmdmg co-operative stow*. coot, mm and afeatt/ 
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.. * ' ... 
saw. milk, soap ■ manufacture t fading, bankiufc, agriculture, ote. W hat* is 

§ most extraordinary is that these Justnesses are to be carried ou actor ding 
to the discretion of the Agents and n^t of the Dilators, Investments are 
to be made in such manner as^uay be determined the Agents. « 

Agency Apreumewf..— -O) Agents' firm to be the sole managing, non* 
changeable, non- removable and permanent Secretaries Treasurers and Agents 
(clause 1). * • * * * 

(2) No transfer to take place unless Agents appointed Agents of the 
tra nsf cree Com pany . 

(3) Company not entitled to pass any resolution lor removing tile Agents* 

(4) Agents to exercise all powers conferred upon them by tfie Memorandum 
and Articles of Association. 

(5) Managing Agents authorised to work ;ls buying ami selling agents. 

(<S) No member of the Agents’ firm to he prevented from holding any 

office of profit, 9 # 

(7) Agents' firm to sell at the rates they like 

(8) Agents authorised to deal with any firm in which the\ are directly 
or indirectly interested. 

(9) All other usual clauses about assignment, pledge of commission, 
change of constitution, etc. 

Articles nf Assncuit wit . — These curtail the Directors’ powers. Under 
Article 145 Directors are to do such acts and to exercise such powers only 
as are not exclusively vested in the Agents. Agents have been invested 
with several powers including power to borrow, to lend, to sell and exchange, 
to invest, to lend to shroffs and to themselves, to purchase, to keep accounts 
with them and Directors, to debit to depreciate certain kinds of expenses, 
appoint attorneys with power to attorneys to sub-delegate, to set aside 
funds for internal reserve Tin* effec t of the Articles and the Agency Agree- 
ment. is that the Managing Agents are everything while the Directors are 
nothing. There is one extraordinary clause ( Article 10) whic h authorises the 
Directors to frame such rules as they like for nil cases not provided by the 
Articles and makes such rule* binding mi all including the shareholder* 
who are also debarred from challenging the same in a court of law. The 
rules also have' retrospective effect. 

• 

11. — Ttir. Nkw National Mills, Ltd. 

Dot i of IU ujtstmi wn . — Nt June, 1931 

Agents' Sam*. — Messrs. PopatlaJ Martial Nagn and Company, Limited. 

Samcs of First Dun tors. — <1) Sheth Jivaulal Girdharlal. (2) Rhc»t1i 
Kasturbhai Lalbiiai. oi) Sheth Chundal Nagimlns <’hmai, (4) Sheth Somnath 
Rupjidua, (5) Mr. (jirjashankar Harishankar .foshi, <b) Mr. Mohttrtlal Chumlal, 
(7) Sheth Popatlal Mariial Nagri a s-offiew). 

Authorised C&pital. — R*. 7. 25. (XX* in 7,250 shares of Rs. OK) each, 

Issued Capita) . — Rs. 7.25^K»0 in 7.250 shares of IN ltX) each. 

Directors 1 Inf crest . — Directors are shareholders of Popntlul Mariial Nagn 
and Company, Limited, who are the Agents. 

Agents 1 Kemunenitwii. — (a) 4 per cent, commission on the total sale pro- 
ceed* of yarn, cloth a*id other manufactures and any other materials w hatever 
Hold by the Company (clause 5 of the Agency Agreement). 

(b) 5 pAr cent, on the total amount* of bill* for ginning, pressing, dyeing, 
bleaching, baling and bundling and other work done bv the Company (clause 
5 oh the Agengy Agreement) 

• (c) For gny other work done such remuneration a* may be agreed between 
the agent* and the directors. 

(d) In case of winding tip. Agent* are entitled to recover in priority 
over all other claims against the Company a sum equal to ten times the 
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average annual commission accrued dui*ng the previous five years {clause 
9 of the Agency Agreement). * 

(e) On the company Requesting the Agents and the Agents agreeing to 
cease working, Agent* are entitled tu twelve** times the commission accrued* 
during the previous year {daunt' 10 of the Agency Agreement-). 

Memorandum of Association. — Under the Memorandum the Agents are 
given wide power* in the matters of borrowing and investing money. It 
aUo authorise* them to urt as buying and selling agents. The Memorandum 
is very wide and covers many incognato object*. 

A a fin-rtf Agreement. — (1) Appointment of Agents not liable to he revok‘d} or 
cancelled on any other ground except their voluntary resignation in writing 
( clause 2). 

(2) No sale or transfer oi the Company can take place if the Agents 
are ?.ot appointed Agents of the transferee Company {clause 11). 

(11) Agents are,. Entitled to deal ^ with firms in w hich tliev are dire« il\ <u 
i nd irect ly inter *e«tocfr ^ 

(4) Agents are authorised to ad as Iniving ami wiling Agents. 

(75) Clauses about assignment, pledge of commission. etc. 

Article# of A ssoriatinn . — Directors’ powers are greatly curtailed. Direc- 
tors are to do such acts and exercise such powers ns are not exclusively 
vested in the Agents (Article 114). The Agents have been invested with 
powers greater than those of the Dim-tors. 

HI. — Tiik Kai.yan Mux*. Ltji. 

Date of Registration . — 2oth dune, 19'U. 

Agent*' Name. — Messrs. Kalidas Motihhai Mehta and Sons. Limited. 

Name.# of First 1 Ji rectors . — (1) Kalidas Motihhai Mehta, Pkq., (2) Himatlal 
Kalidas Mehta, Esq., (d> Chhotnln! Hetnuhhni Mehta, Esq.. *4) Govinddns 
Mnneklal Mehta, Esq.. (5) Lnlhhni Pitnmherdns Mehta, Esq. 

Authorised Capital. — 11s. 9 .(HUM) in 9.0*111 shares of Us. 100 each. 

Issued Capita!.* — Us. 1. HO, 000 in 4.H00 share's of Its 100 each. 

Directors' Interest. — -Statement in lieu of prospectus shows that Director* 
No*, 1, 2, 0 and A are mouthers of the Agents* firm. 

Agents' Ream ncrat ion . — (a) 4 per cent, commission <m f snle proceed* oi 
'cloth, yarn nnd other manufacture and 10 per cent, on the net profits in 
respect of all other businesses. 

(h) For any other work done such remuneration as may he agreed between 
the Agent#? and the Director*. 

(r) In ease of winding up compensation to be allowed equal to five years’ 
commission. 

id) Tf Agents were to resign hv mutual consent, cnr»|»ons»tiuri as jiIhjvc. 

M cm annul uni* of Association. — The Memorandum is generally wide and 
cover* many businesses which are noi of a cognate nature. Clause 4(> 
entitle* the Agents to work n* buying nnd selling Agents on extra 
remuneration, 

c 

Agennj Agreement . — The management is vested in the Agents who are 
authorised to exercise all power* and do all such acts "ns may he exercised 
or done by the Company in general meeting except those which by the law 
or by tho 'Memorandum and Articles are required to be done by the Com- 
pany in general meeting. Under this clause the Agents have acquired various 
special powers including power to acquire concerns. rai«f* enter into 

contract with the Company, create mortgages and charges, work as buying 
and selling Agents. Snb-elause (ak) of clause 9 of the Agreement contains 
the following stipulation : — 

4< Except where a particular act is required by a statute to be per- 
formed only by the Board of Directors or a general meeting, whenever 
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KAino or similar powers appear t£*have been given to the Company m 
* general meeting or to the Direct oft on one hand and the Agents on 
the other, they are to be exercised «nly by the Managing Agents till 
* he happens to cease to be suiii Agent.’* * • 

Articles of Association . — Article 111 reproduces clause 9 of the Agency 
Agreement alluded to ghovo. * 

IV. — The Nctan Mills, Ltd. 

Vote of Registration. — 1st June. 1931. 

A<7«m/V Name . — Messrs. Jugahluii Hluigilal Nanavati and Company. 

Names of First Dir* v -tin's. — <1) Kastoorbhui Lnlbhai, Esq., (2) Dr D. K. 
Anklesaria, (31 Jn era Mini Bhogihi! Nanavati. E*q . ( 4 ) G V. Mavlnnkar. K»q 
«o) K.mtilal Bhogibtl Nanavati, Esq. 

Authorised Capital . — l(s. 5,(.M.),000 in oAKKl^sharo* ot Us, lt)Q each 
Issued Capital . — Us. 5,00,000 in oJH'10 shares of Hs^lOO each, 
Directors' Interest . — As shown in the statement in lieu of pronpoctus. 
Directors Nos. 3 and 5 are members of the Agents’ firm. Mr. Mavlankar is 
into nested as legal adviser. 

Agents' Remuneration . — 00 3] per cent on total sale proceed# o{ yarn 
cloth, etc. 

ih) 10 per cent, on profits made from ginning operations exclusive of all 
incidental charges. 

(V) In ease of winding up. Agents are entitled i«> receive a sum equal Vo 
five tunes the average annual commission. 

Mem ora nd urn of Ass^riaf ion . — The Memorandum rovers many incognate 

objects. 

A gene ij Agn o/n of, ! 1 .) Agents t<> continue in office till they resign or 
are removed lor fraud, etc. 

i'2) The f'ompimy in sell its property sub jet -t. to the Agents' rights 
( 3 i 'rile Agents shall purcha-e ai! Colton machinery stoles, etc. 

The Agents shall sell all yarn ami <h»?h 
i'5) The Agents ?• he agents oi a trniisbree company in case of a tniimtcr. 

■ fi) In ease the com puny opens retail shops, agents entitled to nnmagoment 
and commission. 

i 7) Clauds about assignment . change of constitution, etc. 

Articles of Association . — The business of the Company is to be managed 
by the Directors e\(«»pt »s expressly provided to he done hv the Agents. 

Power* of Directors may l»e exercised hv Agents wherever such power* 
seem to be concurrently vested in them < Article 124). 

Tender Article ]$2 the Agent* are provided with certain other power*. 
Agents 1 appointment not revocable except in t asc of fraud, etc. 
ConijM'Usation clause a- in agency agreement. 

. Tnr Ahvinu Miil* Ltj». 

Date of liegist rutifti f. — 1 si June. 1931. 

Agents* Nqme . — Mes«rs. Namtaitm Lalbhai ami Company. 

Names of First Director*- 01 Chi man la l Lalhhai, Ivftfj . (2) Dr. D. E. 
Ankli^nria (3) KaMtybhai Lafbhai. E*q. (4) G. V. Mavlankar, Esq,, (ft) 
X&rottsfm Lalbhai* Esq.. <V>\ Xarottwm P Hut heeding. Esq 

Authorised ^ojfrital.- R*. 25.25.UXl in 5,250 ordinary and 20.000 preference 
shares of Us. 100 each. 

Issued Capitol. — Us 25.2 'iLOflft in 5.250 ordinary and 20.000 preference 
of Rs. 100 each. 


COTTON TEXTILE 


B 
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Interior*' Interest . — Messrs. Clibtanbd Lalbhai, Kastyrbhai L&lbh&i and 
N&rottam Lalbhai are partners iu the Agents' firm. Mr. M&vi&nkar, i« 
the i«£*i adviser of * the Compaq- and as such is entitled to remuneration 
foe professional services. f 

Agents 1 Remuneration. — (a) 3J per rent, on total sale proceeds of all 
cotton, yarn and cotton doth manufactured and sold. 

(b) 3J i*er cent, on all other manufactures. 

(c) 10 per cent, on net profits of ginning and pressing operations. 

(tl) Tn case of winding up, Agents are to Ik* paid a sum equal to five 
times She average annual commission. 

Memoratteium of Association . — The memorandum rovers many in cognate 
objects. 

t Agency Agreement. — (1) The Agents are appointed for 99 years and 
thereafter. 

(2) The Oofcnminy to sell its*projM*rty subject to the Agents' rights. 

(3) The Agenw shall purchase all cotton, machinery stores, etc. 

(4) The Agents shall sell nil yarn and doth. 

(5) The Agents to be agents of a transferee company in cast* of a transfer. 

(0) In cast* the company opens retail shops, Agents entitled to manage- 
ment* and commission. 

(7) Clauses about assignment, change of constitution, etc. 

Articles of Association — Tin* business of the Company ’is to he managed 
by the Directors except us is expressly provided to be done by the Agents. 

Powers of Directors may be exercised by Agents wherever stub powers 
Hftem to he concurrently vested in them (Article 1241. 

Under Article 142 the Agents arc provided with certain other powers. 

Agents ’ appointment not revocable except in cast- of fraud, etc. 

Compensation danse as in agency agreement. 


ApI’KNIHX (\ — Stat <’in< nl sh<nrtti<! pat ttrulat s of }>tvrrt ta.sh ipst hvhi by certain 

individuals. 

Note. — T his statement has been prepared from balance sheets and other 
published literature. Reasonable care has been taken to verify the 
correctness ot the particulars given, hut it i> possible that there may be 
slight errors. 

Mr F. E. Dinshaw 

1. The Amur Veerjee Mills. Ltd 

2. The Apollo Mills, Ltd. 

3. Tin* Azam Jalii Mills, Ltd. 

4. The Ahmedabad Manufacturing and Calico Printing Co., Ltd, 
o. The Bradbury Mills, Ltd. 

i). The Broach Fine Count* Spinning and Weaving Co.. Ltd, 

7. The Crescent Mills Co., Ltd. 

H. The Currimbhoy Mills Co., Ltd. * 

9. The Ceylon Spinning ami Manufacturing Q>., Ltd. 

10. The David Mills Co., Ltd. 

14, The Down Mill. Ltd. 

12, The Kbralrimbhov P&baney Mills Co., Ltd. 

13, The E. D. Sb.. momi United Mills, Ltd, 

14, The Edward Sassoon Mills, Ltd. „ 

An," The F,l pit instone Spinning and Weaving Co . Ltd. 

16. The Faaulhhoy Mills, Ltd. 

■17* The Finlay Mills, Ltd. 



18. The CioM Mobur Mill*. t«t* # 

19. The Indian Bleaching, Dyeing and Printing Works, Ltd. 

20. The Jams hod Manufacturing t%*. Ltd. m 

21. The Kaatoorehand Mills. Ltd. 

22. The Khatnu M.ukanji*Spimuug and Reaving Co,, Ltd. 

23. The MndhaJJi Dhuranisi Manufaeturing Co., Ltd 

24. The Meyer Sassoon Mdhs, Ltd. 

23 The Moon Mills, Ltd. 

26. The Osina nshahi Mills. Ltd. 

27. The Pearl Mills, Lid. 

28. The Premier Mills, Ltd. 

29. The Phomix Mills, Ltd. 

30. The Saty a Mills, Ltd. # 

31. The Sholapur Spinning and Weaving Co., lAik 

32. The Sir Shapurji Broncho Mills, Ltd. 

.33 The Simplex Mills, Ltd. 

31, The Swan Mills. Ltd 

35. The Bombay Cotton Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 

36. The 'Viita Iron and Steel Co., Ltd. 

37. The Bftnk of Imlia, Ltd. 

;i8. Tile C P, Cement Co., Ltd. 

39. Die Cement Marketing to 'India), Ltd. 

40. The Own hoi Cement Co. Ltd. 

41. The Okhu Cement Co., Ltd. 

42. The Katni Cement Co.. Lid. 

43. 'Hie Cniied Cement Cm, Ltd. 

44. The Bombay Fleet nc Supply and Tninuvuy Co., Ltd. 

43. The Tata Hydro- Klertric Power Supply Co., Ltd. 

46 'Hie Andhra Valles Power Supply Co.. Ltd. 

47. The Tata # Power Co., Ltd. 

48. The Broach Fleet rie Supply and Development Corporation, Ltd. 

49. The N'asik Deolali Klectricit> Supply Co . , Ltd. 

30. The Poona Klectneity Co., Ltd. 

51. The Kundley Valley Kieetnc Power Supply Co., Ltd. 

.32. The Tata Hydm-KUv tric Agencies. Ltd. 

33 Tiie Cnitvd Kustern Agencies. Ltd. 
mi. The Dhot^i Hunt mat i Hallway Co., Ltd. 

53. The Paehora Jammer Hallway Co . Ltd. 

56. The Bombay Trust Corporation. Ltd. 

57. The Provident Investment Trust, Ltd, 

58. F, K. Dimbaft . Ltd. 

59. Consolidated Investment Trust. Ltd. 

60. The Bombay ?itcan» Navigation Co., Ltd. 

61. The tt Bombay Telephone Co.. "Ltd. 

62. The New India Assurance Co., Ltd. 

6^ The Bombay* Safe Deposit Co.. Ltd. 

04. The Bombay Cycle and Motor A gem s , Ltd. 
f>3 The *A*sn<: fated Building Co,. Ltd. 

Not*. — M r. F. K. Dinshav or F. K. Dimduiw, Ltd,, is under- 
stood to have n share in the managing agencies of some of the 
Cotton mills of which Mr 1 >inshaw is n Director, 

• ft 2 
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9 * ( 

SlB PuKliUOTAMD^g Kt. 

1. The Ahmedab«d Manufacturing and Calico Printing Co v , Ltd. 
•2. The Bharat spinning and Weaving Co., Ltd. 

3. The Colaba Land and Mill Cjo., Ltd. 

4. The Gokak Mills, Ltfi. 

3. The Kohinoor Mills, Ltd. 

(>. The Khatau Makanji Spuming and Weaving Co., Ltd. 

7. %The Simplex Mills Co., Ltd. 

H. The fata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd. 

9. The Imperial Bunk ol India. 

10. The Cement Marketing Co. ot India. Ltd. 

11. The Katni Cement Co., Ltd. 

12. Tht* OWia C-e me 1 1 1 Co . , d uj . 

Id. The Lintel Cement Co., Ltd. 

14. The Ahmedabud Electricity Co., Ltd. 

In. The Bombay Electric Supply ami Tramway Co., Ltd. 

1C. The Bombay Suburban Electric Co., Ltd. 

17. * The Surat Electricity Co.. Ltd. 

18. The Tata Hydro-Electric Supply Co.. Ltd. 

19. The Tata Power Co,, Ltd. 

20. The Andhra Valley Power Supply Co., Ltd. 

21. The Indian Radio and Cable Coin mini im t ion Co.. Ltd 

22. The Bela pur Co., Ltd. 

23. The Bombay Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 

24. The Alunedabad Prantij Railway Co., Ltd. 

2f». The Amritsar Patti Railway Co., Ltd. 

20. The Central Provinces Railway Co., Ltd. 

27. Tin.* (iujerat Railways Co., Ltd. 

2* . Tin* Ma mini Bhon Railway Co., Ltd. 

29. The Sialkot Nin on al Railway Co., Ltd. 

3C The Tapti Valley Railway Co., Ltd. 

31. The Central India Mining Co.. Ltd. 

32. The Shivrajpur Syndicate, Ltd. 

.33. The Bombay Sate Deposit Co., Ltd. 

31. The New Prum* ot Wales Press Co., Ltd. 

3f>. The Associated Building Co., Ltd. 

3C. The Surat City Press Co., Ltd. 

37. The Jjtrouch City Press Co., Ltd. 

*38. The Karouli Ginning and Press Co., Ltd. 

39. The Tat n Hydro-Electric Agencies, Ltd. 

40. The Hujibhoy Aden Salt Works, Ltd. 

41. The Oriental Life Assurance Co., Ltd. 

42. The East India Cotton Association, Ltd. 

T 

Sun PHEftozt C. Sethna, Kt * 

L The Ahmed a bad Advance Mills. Ltd. 

2. The Assui Veerjee Mills, Ltd. • 

3. The Bombay Cotton Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 

4. The Bradbury Milts, Ltd . 
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5* . The Central India Spinning, Weaving ancl Manufacturing Co>, 

Ltd, „ ' • • 

6. The Ceylon Spinning and* Waiving Co . , Ltd. 

7 The Cnrnrabhoy Mills Co., Ltd# 

S The David Mills Co.. *Ltd. 

11. The Fazulhhoy Mills^ Ltd. • 

10. The Jamshid Manufacturing {*».. L*L 

13. The Kastoorehand Mi IK Co., Ltd. 

12. The Madhowji Dharanisey Manufacturing Co.. Ltd. 

Id. The Pearl Mills, Ltd 

14. The Simplex Mills Co., Ltd. 

15. The Sir Shappurji Brocha Mills, Ltd. 

16. The Swadeshi Mills Co., Ltd. 

17. The A mm Juhi Mills. Ltd. 

is. The Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltch 
10. The Central Bank of India, Ltd. 

20. The Union Bank of India, Ltd. 

21. The Indian Cement Co., Ltd. 

22. The Andhra Valley Power Supply Co.. Ltd. 

23. The Bombay Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 

24. The New India Assn ranee Co.. Lid. 

25. Alcock Ashdown A* Co., Ltd. 

2(J. JosCs Kngineering Co., Ltd. 

27. The New Union Flour Mills, Ltd. 

2S . K e m j > A* Co . , Ltd, 

29. The Assam Match Co.. Ltd. 

30. Tiie Swedish Match Co.. Ltd. 

.31. 3 lie Bomhay Telephone ( V , Ltd. 

.32. The Automobile Aeeeptanee Co., Ltd. 

A3. Akhar Manufacturing: Press Co., Lid. 

.34 Huzibhoy Aden Salt Works, Ltd. 

• 

Notr. — Sir Phero/a* C. Sothmi is understood to have a share in 
th»< managing agency rommKsion oi some oi tin* cotton mills oi 
wlin li he is a Director. 


^ Mu. H. P. Monv 

1. The K. 1). Sassoon Criited Mills Co.. Ltd » 

2. The KJphinstone Spinning and Weaving Co., Ltd. 

3. The Madhowji Dharanisey Manufaet .tiring Co.. Ltd. 

4. The Min©r#a Mills, Ltd. 

5. The Mode! JUilks (Nagpur), Ltd. 

6. The Mysore Spinning and Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 

7. The Sir Shapurj^ Broach a Mills, Ltd. 

8. The Swadeshi Mills Co.. Ltd. 

* 9. The 4Jentral Bank of India, Ltd. 

10. Scindia System Navigation Co., Ltd. 

11. The Bombay Cycle and Motor Agency, Ltd. 

12. The Tata Power Co., Ltd. 
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Mk. La-ljj Nahanji. 

* * . * * 

1, The Finlay Milts, Lull, € • 

2. The Gold Mohoj; Mills, Ltd. 

;i„ The Jam Shro«^ HunjitMiighji Spmmi^' and Weaving Mills Co., Ltd * 
Share in Agency. 

A. The Khandesh Spinning and * Weaving Mills Co., Ltd. Share in 
Agency. * * * 

5. The Katya Mills, Ltd. 

0. .The Swan Mills, Ltd. 

7. Tfte Madras Cmled Spinning and Weaving Mills Co.. Ltd. Share 

in Agency. 

8. The B burnt Spinning ami Manufacturing Co Ltd. 

€ 9. The Scindin Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 

10. The Jupiter General insurance Co.„ Ltd. 

11. The rial and PriuhAitial Assurance Co., Ltd. 

12. The Bolupur^Po., Ltd. 

Id. The Okha Salt Works 

14. The New Last India Press Cm, Ltd. 


Sik Kakci.bhov Ct itiuMiiiiot IOhkahim imoi . Kr. 

1. The* Ahnieduhnd Manufacturing and Caliro Pi intmg Cu.. Ltd. 

2. 'Hie Bradbury Mills, Ltd. Share in Agency. 

;l, The Ceylon Spinning and Weaving Co., Ltd* Share in Agency. 

4. 'Tlie Crescent Mills Co.. Ltd. Share in Agency. 

5. The Currimbhoy Mills Co , Ltd Share in Agency. 

0. The David Mills (V, Ltd. 

7. The Kbrahimbhoy Pahany Mills Co.. Ltd. Shan* in Agency. 

X. The K. I). Sassoon Pnited Mills Co., Ltd 
0. The Fuzulbhoy Mills, Ltd. Share in Agency. 

10. The Indian Bleaching Dyeing and Spinning Works, Ltd. Share in 

Agency. 

11. The Indore Mahva 1‘nited Mills, Ltd. Share in Agency. 

12. The Kastoorchand Mills Co., Ltd. Share in Agency. 

Id. The Osinanshahi Mills. Ltd. Share in Agency. 

14. The Pearl Mills, Ltd. Share in Agency. 

1 A. The Premier Mills, Ltd, Share in Agency. 

JO. The Assam Jnhi Mills. Ltd. Slum* in Agency. 

17. The Tata Iron and Steel C’o., Ltd . 

18, The Imperial Bank of India. 

19* The Bombay Electric Supply and Tramway Co., Ltd. 

20. The Andhra Valley Power Supply Co., Ltd * 

21. The Tata Power Co., Ltd. 

22. The Bombay Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 

2d, The Oriental Life Assurance Co.. Ltd. 

24. The Tata Oil Mills, Ltd. 

25. G. CTuridge & Oo. • 

1SML The Bombay Safe Deposit Co., Ltd, 
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27. CurYinihhoJ'- Ibrahim A Som*, l^d. 

• 28. Curriinbhoy <fc Co., Ltd. • • 

28L Haztbhoy A don Salt Works, Ltd. » . 

• 

Sir Lalubhaji Sam^lims. Kt. 

1. The Aianed a ha <J* Advance Mills. Ltd # 

2. The Miner* a Mills. Ltd. 

M. The Mysore Spinning and Weaving Co.. Ltd. 

4. The Prabhut Mills, Ltd. 

6. The Sholapur Spinning and Weaving Co., Ltd. 

(i. The Tata Mills, Ltd. 

7. The Western India Spinning ami Manulacturiiig (Vi., Ltd. 

8. The Tata Iron and Stead Co. ^ 

9. The Hank of iiaroda. Ltd. — 

10. The liornhuy Provim ial Co-opemt ive Hank. Ltd. 

LI. The Shahahad Cement Co., Ltd. 

i?. The Indian (Vmeiu Co.. Ltd. 

Id. Marsh* mi Price Co., Ltd. 

14. The Tata Hydro- Kleet lie Power Supply Co., Ltd 
lo. The Apdhra Valiev Power Supply Co., Ltd. 

It). The Mat lirran Klectricitx Supply Co., Ltd. 

17. The Khnndaln Lonawila Klretrieity Supply Co., Ltd. 

15. The Tata i ’oust met ion Co.. Ltd. 

10. The Beiapur Co.. Ltd. 

20. The (lack war Oil and Chemical Co.. Ltd. 

21. The Volkart’s Lnited Press Co., Ltd. 

22. The New India Assurance Co.. Ltd 
2d. The Bombay Lite Assurance Co., Ltd. 

24. The Industrial and Prudential Assurance Co., Ltd, 

2o. The Chaparxnukh Silghat Railway Co. 

2(5. The Putwah Islanipm Railway Co. 

Mk. N. B. Saiclatw \j,a. 

1. The Ahinedahud Advance Mills, Ltd. Share in Agency. 

2. The Bombay Dyeing aiul Manufacturing Co. , Ltd. 

3. The Central India Spinning, Weaving and Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 

Share in Agency. 

4. The Centuary Sjpinning and Manufacturing Co. , Ltd. 

5. The Tata Milla, Ltd. Share in Agency. 

6. The Svadeahi MfillH, Ltd. Share in Agency. 

7. The Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd. 

8. The Imperial Bank of India. 

9. •The Ceme*t Marketing Co. of India, Ltd, 

10* The Gwalior Cement Co., Ltd. 

11. The Shahabad Cement Co., Ltd. 

12 The Indian Cement Co., Ltd. 
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* | » ■ 

13. Che Bombay Eiocjric Supply and Tramway Co.. Ltd. 

14 The Andhra Valiev Power £>fipp1y Co., Ltd. 

15. The Tata Pywer Co., Ltd. 

10. The Tata Hydro-Electric Power Supply CV>.. Ltd. 

17. The Tata Hydro-Electric Agencies, Ltd. 

18. » The Kundlev Valley Payer Supply Co., Ltfl. * 

19^ The New India Assurance Co.. Ltd 

20 The Bombay Telephone Co.. Ltd. 

21. * Th^Tatn Oil Mills Co..- Ltd. 

22. The Associated Building Co,, Ltd. 

23. The Bombay Tinted Building Co . Ltd 

24. Indian Hotels Co.. Ltd 

25. Tata jfflectro-Chemiia!^, Ltd. 

2d. The Broach Electric Supply and Development Co.. Ltd. 

27. The I ’ooiui Electric Supply Co. 

28. The United Eastern A^’in i's. Ltd. 

29. Tata Sons, Ltd, 


(3) Jsfifrr thifvrl tin: kith .Iwj/usf, 7932, from thr fiomixn/ &har<'h<>hh'r*< 

A xxocialioti . 

I am directed to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 383 of the 18th 
instant enclosing a ropy of the statement submitted by the Bombay Mill- 
owners’ Association to the Tariff Board in reply to my Association’s Repre- 
sentation dated the Uth dune. 1932. As the reply of the Bombay Mill- 
owners’ Association remains several statements winch are either vague, 
inaccurate or misleading, my Committee consider H necessj)r> to submit 
this rejoinder to the Tariff Board. 

2. The quotation l’r»»m the report <>t tin* previous Tariff Board 
has lost all force in view ot the specific instances ciie<^ by us It is now 
lor the Millownors* Association to disprove them hy adducing proofs in 
rebuttal, It is significant to mile that they have not attempted to do that. 

The opinion* quoted by us art' those of persons who are acknowledged 
as authorities on the Mihjeet and wc submit that these opinions must earn 
weight even with the Bombay Millowneis' Association. 

Vnm, .» . —The M diowners' Asocial inn has misrepresented our attitude 
in connection with the criticisms of the Indian Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee. The Association alleges that lt The Bombay Shareholders’ 
Association have tried to make out that the Indian Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee ban altogether condemned the system . We have done nothing 
of the kind. All that we have done is to bring to the notice of the Tariff 
Board paras. 352 and 353 of the Majority Report and an extract from the 
Minority Report. We did this with a view to emphasise our contention 
that the managing agents had in several cases fnile^l to finance their con- 
cern**. This contention the Millowneis 1 Association has conveniently ignored 

With regard to the quotation from the evidence of Sir Victor Sassoon 
given before the Royal Commission on Currency, we would only observe 
that the remarks of the Banking Committee and the, several objectionable 
methods employed by mill agents in the matter of financing to * which 
detailed references have been made in our representation woqld show *that 
the so-called valuable function of the managing agent to supply finance 
referred to hy Sir Victor has not been fully and faithfully discharged in 
several cases. 
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TV* Mtllowners’ ifsHoeiation fias quoted fignies oi the so*t ailed financial 
sacrifice® inside by managing %ge$ts m Bomtmy during a period ot six* years 
commencing from 1926 Mmh ban been made of these so-culled sacrifices on 
several occasions We asked the Mi HowneiV ‘Association to supply ns with 
particulars ot these figures n ha* declined to so on the pretext that 
they were confidential (See om lettei dated the Wh dune 1930, printed 

at page 29 and the Association’s «repl\ dated the list July, 1930, printed 

at page J2 o( nuj repreM nt ilion \ jl tlw**« figuit x an to he rnhuiu otl m 
justification ot the exisunit oi tin minagmg «ig< in \ system we fail to 
understand w liv wo should not In given an opportunity to scrutinize them 
in detail Wo would evphun to tin Boaul why it is nece*sarp to verify 

these figuics Take for net intr item 1 amounting to 7 . '1*92, 9 ‘>0 which 

it is said repri stilts amounts of loans nth im»d b\ managing agents and 
lomertod into rnpitil during tin aloa sii 1 p« i md In tin hist place it 
is wrong to sa\ that th* uh»>h u the imount upiiwids the sairifict . 
m tuallr made loi tin siniph rt aon tint tin i< dtsihh \ due oi t lit* shares 
into ulrnh tin loin m iv him been umurti <1 oiqjlit to Ik taken into 

mount Soim turn »gc> i turn of nvvi igmg igtnt lomirlo! tin u loan 

into shims and linn w«nt on m l!m^ tlum out m #houximN r I In* film tints 
succeeded in ruuunn^ \ xnhximtud put >j tlu lorn < om » rled into slums 
whwh it would not h i\< h< « u dd* u do ntlniwis* \s t \ mattoi ot tact 

it would not h t\ < fits n abl* to undo t In s« i< dixiiiuuis but toi tlu umiui 
^ sinu l nit s\ tlunt >n lull piituuhm ik submitt* d showing separately 

the ii.iui( s ot tlu mills m! tin in mug nnohol m each < ise* the figuies 

quoted b\ t iu Mdlowmis \ssi« nti m m hound to i.ni a misleading 

pit tun. l hi aim j<m ik upph i > tlu sot died loss* s imunod tli rough 

guai antec mg lu.no iiom I> mk^ md other iti m fun in tlu nhs<n<< ol 

particulars it is <h u that enmhimg i In 1 irg< iiuntlx i oi 74 nulls and 2 
d\e works taken togithfi with tin pi i md <i o\ uais tin so culled saciifhcx 

tie so msignifi ant i> tin \ <*1 uul iniwpmd with tlu enotmous profits md 

^uns whuh tlu in in g n a^* nt line mih out ol tlu industry that w< 

m sui p? 1 st d tliif r 1 » \ ti mi 1 hi i bt * n sum 1\ quoti d It w ill not h* 

ut ot pi u ( on this ixi i mii t > k ii m 1 ? I * I » » 1 1 1 t h it in tlu f use of tin 

pn mu r mills tlu min i^m; i m m >t tin him I w u limil i tlu ii guirantm 
to hanks hy m< un ol n i \ >1 i ntiul Iiom *■» t< i unpun s m th m mm i 

stated m stin Jit f \h d 1 1 ( i i t » pi« < ni a 1 1 >n 

}\uu J \\* ni ^iiipi fo th t tlu \ otiition v hoid < i ha\( been dnvin 

to tlu m s s ) ! \ <l nnii in n mil * ld< i)iiiii hi « \ pi o^sod by tin 

fndustrid ( oitmnssmi > bug »g > is 1 ( M<> I In < mdnumx sime I hen have 
*'0 ruin ills c h mjn. d thu *\in th list l u iff Hon 1 In Id Jilt tlu weaknesses 

inherent in tlu m in il.iu_ i^ < t i^Um v*u I u to) wlinh hud <ontrdmted 

•to tin (itpnssnui in tlu ndu ti\ 

Pant h i signifu. ml thil tin Mdlov.mts \s- ivtijii has not S}kk i 

lied tin* m\ < is< s m \ inch tlu i it« im tits n id< h\ u n I hdui A are not 

correct aocoiding to it It is also sigmht mt tliat it has gnen no idea ol 

the “ smallnes ot riu m maji g ig< nt Jim m tlu * it lit tuses nd<i?ed 

ti» by it nor f^s i + specified tin si casts We howeyei, f>resume that it refein 

to nulls under tlu ig< m \ ot th* (umndhovs md it tiial is so \w may 

point out thi so fat is tin Indon W »‘w » 1 mt*d Mills ai< coruermd 

(hirrimblioy s ihtmw In - an tlif soh filing igc nts In HIM tiu-y got nearly 

Its 90 OtX) ns si lling ag< n< y uirimnssi >n iiom this unnin Simd irl\ it i 
Mgmficant that the Millowners \ss<»c i »t ion hi not gyen my fiaitjculai 4 of 
the five cases in which mmagtng age n «- h indh d< s in one teufre Ph< 
Assoc i At ion s sden^f about other cases is a No < i > 1 1 v understandable 

In this connection wc would draw tlu liteniinn of tlie Board to the 
replv guen to us in ito letter dated the tNt July 19 iO that the practice 
of managing agtiu- acting as guaiantcc brokers ioi tin mills the> contiol 
m exceptional ifi Bombay K«e page oi our lim i refutation) The 
^Association's admission of the existent t of many such rtues is a significant 
# conimentkr> on their reply to us 

The Millovrners Association lias roiMepre*onted our position with regard 
to Exhibit B to our representation The object of the Exhibit was to 
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• show tjnit the $»tcm©nt mude'ly 4 ibo representative* of the Bombay Bfilk 
owners' Association before the previous Tftrjjff*" Boorcl' to tin* effect that it 
was usual to forego commissions when mifls matlc Josses w?h not a correct 
statement. Instead <»{ meeting this point straightaway the Association has 
introduced irrelevant. HtatUrv We need not remind the Board that before 
the Royal (’oniniissioti on Labour. the re presenta lives of the Association 
maintained t f tp t minimum coimni^ion was not taken advantage of when 
the mills made losses which statement L disproved hy mirrExhibit * B. 

We are gfz»d to notice that in the opinion of the Mdlowners’ Association 
the system .of Vlmrging commission on production is undesirable and are 
tempted to cifcpiMcewhat the A spoliation has done to put a stop to it. Jn 
this ennneetion weVould like to point out to the Board that the statement 
at page 751 of the printed representation of the Mdlowners* Association 
that “ to-day every working null remunerates its agents by commission 
‘based nif< profits ’ ’ is incorrect inasmuch as there are about eight mills 
having their managing agents in Bombay whieh are working mi the basis 
of commission either f»ti production or^aie. This will bo dear on a reference 
to Appendix A to our readies to the Board’s questionnaire. 

The statement of the M illowners’ Association that office allowance drawn 
hy mill agents is not in the nature of a remuneration for the agency firm 
is riot borne out by the actual terms of the agency agreements which we 
will produce before the Boar*! it necessary. We fail to understand why * 
the ,M if low'll ei s' Association contends that it is a tail charge on the industry, 
ft has not adduced any reasons in support of it^ contention. 

Tlie explanations of the Bombay Mdlowners' Association in reference to 
our Exhibit V do not advance the matter any further. It is significant 
to note that while in the last enquiry the Millow tiers' Association assured 
the Board that there was only mu* instance in Bombay oi investment in 
all ted concerns, they in this enquiry are driven to admit that there are 
more instances of the kind. In the absence ol any explanation on the part 
of the Association justifying the instances of investments in allied eonce.ru 
cited by us, it is not possible tor us to reply to its contention to the effect 
that ‘‘as regards the majority ot cases substantial reasons exist which, if 
rmjuired, will he explained to the Board at the proper time'’. We there- 
fore pass it over after challenging the accuracy of that statement and 
submit that the Board should call for the necessary explanations. 

The statement oi the Bombay Millnwncrs' Association thn\ it has fully 
deajt with the subject of the action taken on the recommendations' made 
hy the previous Tariff Board is inaccurate. The Association Representa- 
tion to the Board in which this subject is discussed dues not contain any 
explanation in regard to tin* undesirable practices referred to by the 
previous Tariff Board in paras. 7ft ami W-i of their Report. 

The manner in which the M illowners’ Association has tried to explain 
away our Exhibit K is in itself a concrete proof of the undesirability of 
the provisions objected to by us. It is for the Board to decide whetlwr it 
is not the duty of an industry applying for protection to ftke steps to 
remove such burdensome provisions. 

We do not agree that the Mdlowners’ Association is concerned with only 
three out of fifteen instances given in our Exhibit V. Even in regard to 
the three cases admitted by the Association, no explanation has been given 
to the Board to justify them. In any event, we contend Jhnt the practice 
to allow managing agents and directors to borrow moneys from their con- 
cerns must be stopped by legislation. 

The statement of the Mdlowners 1 Association to th? effect that there was 
nothing in the mode of valuation which was open to ohjectiop in connection 
with the instances cited in Exhibit J to our representation is leather «ur * 
prising in face of the instances given. It has not attempted to pqint out * 
the so-called npsap prehension from which we are alleged to suffeT. Ft is also 
very significant that th© M illowners’ Association has given no reply in regard 
to Exhibit K to our representation. 



<i . — The Jiombay MiHo^piters Assumption has nmcotistrhod pi ira.,25 
^ of our ropreschtattun. We Hare wot charge^’ any mill agent with improper 
conduct. Our statement that ' it hau been established i n the last enquiry 
j hat several mill agent* wore directly *ar indirect!^ connected with jaursoui 
acting as suppliers of stores t*> then concerns is Mrne out by the fecords 
of the last enquiry. In answer t»» question No, 4tt the Bombay MilluwiK>r& > 
Association ^admits that theit* wen.* three fiyns of mill agents ju Bombay 
who acted as agent# ior liutriiinciy aml*mdl store* and also that there were 
certain other firms with Knglish officer* or agents through jphom they 
bought their stores and in those rases the agent* usually recci\^l buying 
(xumiiisKiou ixr para Ido. Vol. II), S + 

Vara. 7. The real issue about iiiMimicc commission iras been to aded 
by the Millowners* Association. It lias not oared to explain u*h\ the Wudia 
Brothers in .spite ol the so-called rules ot the hire IriMinimv AsKocintinu 
art' giving hark to their coin pa me* what they receive a* rebate or discount. 
Again the Association lms not explained whet iter it is r not possible for a 
mill eompatiy to obtain the usual rehatg or discount w^ieh runs into 30 
per cent, and upwards b\ placing it* insurance with*a company with which 
the managing agent is not connected. 


Vara. s. We strunglv protest against the remarks ot the Bombay Mill- 
owp ors* Association that we have relied upon certain statements made by 
labour leaders before the Laurel; ( 'mu in ii tec. These remarks are absolutely 
unwarranted a* will be mvii troin para. 29 ol our Representation ‘where no 
haw relerred to Mr Sasakura ot the Toyo Podar Mills and to Mr. Amhalai 
Sarahhai, a well-known mill agent of Ahmedabnd. Our remarks about mill 
superintendents are based on the admissions made hv the representatives 
of the Millowners* Association hejuiv the Laweett Committee and in this 
connection we refer to the admission made h\ Mr S. I). Saklatwala at 
page 329 of tli»' proceedings ot that Committee 


Vara. 10. We arc not surprised at the exhibition ot temper displayed 
by the Millowners’ Association in this para. We arc however at a loss to 
understand the justification for am grievance on the part of the Bombay 
Millowners when in accepting the challenge publicly thrown out by their 
own president. AVe have adduced hots and figure* in support of our firm 
conviction that the management ot the industry in Bombay under the 
existing system suffers from serious nhu-es. We submit that the issues we 
have raised are not only relevant but oi such grave importance to the 
continued wellbeing ot the industry that no investigation at the hands ol 
the Tariff Board ran be complete unless they are fully investigated 


< 14 ( 'op IJ of Litre .Arc o'g, ifrii r'</ fin !Sth ft Otil the 

Vuml/ay Sinn rit tilth* i V .lx,s nr ia turn . 

I beg to send herewith a copy of the letter dated London, 27th March, 
1929. received from the Secretary of the London Ktoek Kxchangc as promised 
during the oral ^examination of the Association’s rcpresenfat i yes. 

• 

Vojty of letter tinted the :17th. Mareh, 1$29, ftom the See ref ary, London *S 'for/. 

Exchnnye. to Hie Sen etui y. Homhay {shareholders' A ssnciatiou . 

• 

T bog to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 8th instant and 
to say that the Committee do not permit a company which desire* im 
official quotation to exercise n lien of any sort on a fully paid share. Hence 
a company may not refu*e to transfer a share out of n transferer's name 
on the ground that such transferor is. for some reason, indebted to the 
company. • 

• Similarly as regards a transfer to a person of whom the Directors dis- 
approve, the Committee may permit such power to be exercised in respect 
of a partly paid share- the Directors must accept a transfer of a fully paid 
share to any person except an infant or person under legal disability. 
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Mo h j wm dan We«Ver»* Ant^Mion, Bulandshahr. 

• # 

iMifr tlnMd i\e % 2fdk May, 1932. 

In compliance with *thc pm s communiquS dated the 11th April, 
inviting the representations from the firms and other persons interested in 
the Protection of Handloom Industry 1, as President of the Untfed Provin- 
ces, and Joint Secretary to All-India Momin Conference (Mohammadan 
VV cavers' ^jasoetatian), most. humbly and respectfully beg to submit the 
following, feh^ points for your kind consideration and guidance to the enquiry 
in hand. *■ v * 

Before I take up the points mentioned in the communique one by one, 
1 may Ihi allowed to give briefly flu* history of our Association which will 
eiiabjp you to understand the importance ol the establishment of claim for 
protection. Kvcr since the calamity brought about bv the introduction ol 
mills and foreign ^*ff>th, the weavers lost, all their social and financial status. 
They wore poor and illiterate, leading a chaotic life and subject to all 
sorts ol humiliations. The educated and znmindur class of persons, who 
had been exercising a sort of social supremacy over the industrial classes, 
could not tolerate them t<> acquire higher education and partake equally 
with them tlie privileges ol law and society. The British officer** who 
to depend upon the- repre-eid at imi* mode by these so-called higher class of 
persons. Had no occasion to come directly m contact with this poor Has 1 - 
and listen to their demands 

This state oi fill airs continued till very late, when some persons ot this 
olass received higher education and realised the high-handedness of the 
j el low-oou n try-men and the backwardness of their community. Fortunately 
the same inspiration arose simultaneously in the minds of many all over 
India, and when a voire ol organisation and reform arose from Calcutta in 
192d through Almoin in. the first' journal of the community, it found support 
from all quarters of the country. District, and provincial associations began 
to come into existence and lastly the movement united us all into one and 
first All-India Mornin Conference held in JDl?£ ai Calcutta under iln 
Presidentship of Moult i Abdul Majeed Moult i Fazii. M.A., BL.B.. Vice- 
rhiiirmnn. Municipality, Benares. The Second Conteronee was Imld at 
Allahabad under Mr. Zahinnhlin. B.A.. I .. I j . f > , Advocate, Chairman, 
Vmliala City, Punjab. The peril I hi r characieristic of tins# Conference *was 
♦ that more than one thousand delegates from all quarters ol India and above 
live thousand persons of the locality took part in the delihera t ions The 
Hurd Conlejenee was held at Delhi in October, lOdl. under Kli;m Sahib 
Sardar Mohamad Islam. B.A., Honorary Magistrate, Aagmatia. District 
Cava (Bihar Province), which witnessed still more gathering. Out of tin* 
business that was transacted, the Conference heartily supported the Resolu- 
tion passed bv tin* Bmuhav Lcgislai Lve Council on the motion of our brother 
Abdul Aziz Abdul | .at if, BA. hl,B.. Vakil, Dhulin. MFC, for the Pro- 
tection of Hand loom Industry, * 

« 

Among all the industrial classes m India, the population of weavers is 
undoubtedly the greatest. The exact figure is not yet known even through 
Census Reports. The reason is that in different parts of India, the mem- 
Hers of this community are called by various names; \he Momins, Sheikh 
Momins, Momin Ansar, Noorlmfs and Julahas are th% designations of this 
class and nre counted under different heads. Moreover, many persons who 
have acquired some status in life do not like to call themselves the members 
of this cla^ in order to avoid the social hnmiliatrtm and therefore they are 
not counted under this head. But however, our associations are endeavour- 
ing to know the (xirrect Census, and the general, estimates arrived at' by 
A l momin of Calcutta, Momin Ansar of Benares, Altutsur of Amritsar and 
4< Ananri ” of Lahore which arc exclusively the Journals of this ehmmunitv— 
is that we tiro about three crore individuals ('30 millions), a little leas 

than half the Moliamad&n population in Tndia. There are non-Muslim 
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weavers also many parte oV tjrfe country; ami are called the Kolis, Ores, 
Kamalms, etc. They being* added to the above number, will make the 
weaver population much more than we can convolve. 

There is another foot wTueh throws some ligifit on this matter. Ever 
since the proposition ol lining Swadeshi and discouraging the foreign cloth 
is working, Fhdi^n papers have be^ui staling an opinion ef the great 
thinkers of India that out of the cloth consumed m India, it is ^ that is 
imported from foreign countries, \ is manufactured by the cfndiun mills 
and l is that which is prepared by hand looms. Wc are also tend 4 hat about 
70 crore rujiees worth cloth is imported from other emit This gives 
an idea to the extent of Hundlooin Industry amt onormons population con- 
cerned in it. From these facts 1 strongly assert (lint one cannot doubt 
in the least the establishment of its claim for protection. 

To impose certain duties on the foreign goods will certainly Be one* 

form of giving protection to this Industry. How much and to what extent 
can be better decided by tin* Hoard. Jitit I can point oilt one thing in this 
connection. Cotton fine yarn above 40 counts L ifot so much used as that 
below iO counts. The weavers of fine mudim have Uvn compelled hy the 
hard competition to give it up and adopt other means of livelihood. It is 
rather difficult to revive fine niusliiu on handloom.s. Now remains tlie yarn 
below 40 counts. Ii is used in great qiiaiuit ie>. Fine yarn that is used 
is all British ma no) artm e. But the* se< ond quality is supplied by Indian 

mills. So far »s the imposition of some duty on the yarn is concerned, I 

would like to suggest that no duty should ho imposed on yarn. Otherwise 

it will ejni.M* a great lo-s tin- weavers in comparison to the Indian mills 
which spin yarn tor their owe consumption. Vain of other countries may 
be imposed with nominal dun. 

The great competition winch the handloom weavers have to tan* is tin* 
cotton piecogoods, especially thu> cloth below 40 counts. It is this from 
which protection is sought both foreign and Indian mills' manufacture. 
Indian mills either be restrained t mm weaving clotli below 10 counts or 
certain amount of duty may be imposed on them and toreign eot.ton piece - 
goods may be imposed with dmy. Artificial >i!K and cotton twist is not. so 
much used as tin* ordinary cotton wire It will base little effect it any 
duty is also imposed on it. 

There are VorTam other point" wheh ivtpiircd careful study, but a> 
the time at my disposal was very short I l egret that I could not consiflt 
other members or call a merging to give lull < oitsidioaf ion to The matter 
But 1 assure you that mn possible help will be given to the Board in 
all provinces of India from our association. 1 tnav be allowed to give some 
names to whom the Board m;ii refer :im matter m this connection 


r 1 > Molvi Mohamad Yahjsn. l.ditor. Almmmn. Tf. Bainn Pokhar Hoad, 
Calcutta . 

(' 2 ) MobTimad Kubunan, F*qr., M L.C , 7t), Du rend m Nath Street, 
Calcutta. * 

fo) Molvi Mohamad Sana Cilah, M.A . . Protessor, Presidency Oil lege, 
Calcutta . 

<,4) Hafiz Zilar Husain. Vakil. Bihar Shari 1 (Bihar). 

(5) Khan Sahib Surdar Mohamad Islam. B A., Hais and Honorary 
Magistrate. Nagmatia. District (*aya. 

Hafiz Shamshuddm. M.A., LL.lt.. Professor, Law Lecturer, Patna 
College. * 

<7) Molvi •Abdul Mamed, M.A . LL.B . Molvi Fazil, Madarnpuny 

*Beriares. 

(Bf M. Nizam mi dm . B A LL.B Advocate and Municipal Commit 
sioner. Mol&lia Y&hyapura, Allahabad City. 

<tl) M, Mu&htaq Ahmad, B.A. . LL.B., Vakil. Simhjehanpur. 

M. Mohamad Zufar, B.A., LL.B., Advcwai^, Am bolt* 



(11) M. Zahirudditg B.A!, IX.Ilfj Advocate, Chairman, Aruba la 
(Punjab). ' 

G2> (’mar Mahmoocf. M.A., M&4&npurn, Horn bay. 

< Id) Moulvi Abdul "flamced Sahib, Makefgaou. 

(It) M. Abdul Aziz Abdul Latif. tf.A.. bl.B., Vakil, Madia, M.L.C., 
'Horn bay. • K 

l have* given two or three 1 name* from every province except Madras 
where our Tkiovetnent has not reached as yet, 1 hope this will be of some 
help to file Voard tor the enquiry in hand, nnd the Board will not mind 
the incfuiveTuerk^' caused by some delay. 


f The Factoryowners’ Astociation, Khamgaon (Berar). 

* l.i tirr dotal tin *;,1h Man, 1<J32, 

* < 

With reference to tli<> Hesolutiou No. AM-'l. (ioO). dated the 9th April, 
1932, of the Government of India in the Department of Commerce and to 
your Press Communique, dated the Hth April. 193$. inviting representations 
of those interested on the above subject for consideration hy your Board, 
am directed hy the Mill-member** ot my Association to submit ns follows: - 

At the outset, l am to express thankfulness felt hy the mill-members 
that the Government of India have, according; to the assurance given to the 
Legislature, started examining through your Board the effects of duties on 
the production of cotton pi ere goods in India. 

It is only two years for the passing of the Cotton Textile Industry (Pro- 
tection) Act, 1930. 'Unit is. the Tariff Board will he in a position to examine 
the effects ot the same only for a period so small as only of two years, which, 
your Board will agree, is not sufficient to enable the industry to recoup 
itself and show any progress. Keen it the period covered by the enquiry 
would have been of three years, I am to submit that that too would have 1 
been unable to show proper effects on the Industry. 

The unfair compet.it inn arising out ot inferior trade conditions obtaining 
in China, Japan and elsewhere m 1927 have* not, to any appreciable extent, 
been roused and the temporary shelter against foreign competition has 
proved, lievoml doubt, inadequate as will he seen trotn the various complaints 
um the score. Neither the two successiw Finance Acts nor the increase in 
the rates %f duties on goods made wholly or partly of art ificial silk equal 
to those applicable to the goods made wholly or partly of real silk have, it is 
considered, afforded any appreciable rebel. 

Trade agreement: embodying a preferential tariff regime between Groat: 
Britain and India will not *n any way benefit India even if it is designed 
to benefit the trade’ of both countries. At any rate. Great Britain will be 
a gainer if such an agreement were entered into in the Ottawa Imperial 
Economic Conference and India will heavily suffer inasmiVoh as counter 
notion will he immediately taken by the- Government* of the other countries 
trading with India to afford their respective trades and industries sufficient 
protection and help. 

Further, the Industry has Ikh*ii seriously handicapped by the following 
main among other factors, rh. :~ 

U) Present heavy trade depression. 

(2) Foreign competition and competition hy mjjls in the Indian Native 
States where legislations relating to the hours of work, etc., of 
the labourers do not operate. 

, (3) The heavily reduced purchasing power of the Indians arising out 

of— * 

ut) fixing of the value of the rupee to l&L, particularly at a time 
when England has abandoned Gold Standard to revive herself 
from the economic crisis. 
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< b ) , dei r mien tally lie my export of* gMd, * 

(r) sale of silver ami ineitase of paper currency by the Government 
of India, * i> 

id) abnormally hena v and unscrupulous » rate of interest* and dis- 
count at which the Secret a rv of State for India in incurring 
debt. * 

{f) heav^ railway freight uVd unjust disparity therein in respect 
of cotton, cotton yarn and cloth and stores a rnl^onl. 
if) want of Reserve Bank, 
and m on. 

The Industry can only revive if the trade depression is removed by resort- 
ing to measures abolishing unfair competition and increasing the purchasing 
power of the Indians. The latter can only he done on thorough examination* 
and taking constructive steps in respect of the causes from (a) f?> (/) of 
factor d cited above. * 

Now referring to para, d nl ihe resolution of # t lie (loverninout of India, 

1 am to submit that- 

1 1 ) the claim of the Indian lot loti Textile Industry u> protection luts 
already t»<*L established , There has been no sufficient period 
of protection, which could show the effects of protection granted 
in 1930, * 

(2) w<l the protection should he given in the I or in of nupon duties 
double those previously levied lor ail goods manufactured cine- 
where (or a period not less than ten years, 

< b) legislative or executive measures should he forthwith adopted 
in respect, of items tot to if) of factor 3 above, absence of which 
have handicapped the Industry as a whole and brought if on 
the verge of ruin at this juncture. 

<d) itt.) the rates of protective import duty should he the same for all 
goods either manufactured in the United Kingdom or elsewhere. 
\.h) rates of duty should he double those at present levied for 
imports from elsewhere in respect ol 
i i > cotton piecegoods. 

(ii) piecegoods made nholl\ or partly of artificial Hijk, and 
(iitl cotton twist and yarn 

whether they are manufactured in 
{ A ) United Kingdom, or 
i ft) elsewhere. 

Six spare copies are herewith attached as desired. 

If vour Board requires any information on the points raised herein, f 
shall he at service to you fo supply the same. 


» 

(2) t’o/o; of Krtolutiun ,\o, X jHt.ixrd n nanimouxt i/ thr did h Mon, tU-i4 % ill 
the Joint Session of the I'd h , 1th and Sth Annual (it'ocml Meetings of 
the Factor ifoirne '/V Axxnruttion , Ferdral Frontiers and fterar, K haw grunt . 
under the Fifysident xhi /> of U*>o tiahadur (i. It. Hot hare . t,.M .E . , M . hJ , 
Khamgaon. + 

Rksolu/ion No. X 

Proposed by MP. K. Ii. Joshi, Manager. Jamnadan Nursey Ginning 
and pressing Co., Ltd,, Head Office* in Bernr Murtioapur. 

* fteeoffd by Mr. T. G. Knttewar, Manager. Jaxraj Shrirain Ginning and 
* • Pressing Factories, Khnmgfton. and 

Carried unanimously. * 

That this meeting confirms the letter, dated the 25th May, 1032, to the 
Tariff Board, Bombay, and recommends to the Tariff Board the grant of. 
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further protection to the Indian Vo t ton Tex%iU r Industry in respect of tariff, 
substantial reduction and removal of disparity in the scales of railway 
freight in cotton, cotton ya fu and cloth, and by advocating substantial reduc- 
tion in tire taxation by loqpi bodies on these goo^s, stores, and coal and such 
other steps suggested in the said letter. 


(3) Litter A ? y. MS j Glft.'J, dated the 25th July. 1032 f from the Fart arynwne iV 
\ Association, if 


Svbjfahsti* 


mind Provinces and Berar. 
i*Mi»TFt:TlO.N IO I.N'MAV COTTON TEXTILE InIMSTKY 


In continuation of my correspondence with you on the subject. I have 
the honour to forward herewith six spare copies of the letter No. 158, dated 

* the 9tbf July, 1932, from the "Maunder, Burhanpur Tapti Mill, Ltd,, Burhan- 
pur K. S.. to me, for information and consideration of the points raised 
therein by your Boiva. 

Enclosure, 

Tlie Factoryownei’"’ Association, 
Central Provinces and Berur. 

Khamgaon (Berar). 

Co/e/ of letter So. 1.5S, dated f he Oth July , 1032. 

From 

The Manager, 

The Burhunpur Tapu Mill. Ltd.. 

B urban pur K S 
To 

The Secretary, 

The Factoryownors* Association. 

Central Provinces, 

Khamgnon (Benin, 

Dear Sir, 

With reference In your Idler of the 19th ultimo and the quest innuui i e 
relating to the Tariff Board enquiry, I beg to sa\ that the tfuesf iounaire is 
very wide and requires labouriou> investigations and inquiries out ride t he 
mills, which is not practicable for mills like ours. It. is the work of bodies 
like the Bombay Millowners‘ Association who have the requisite organisation 
and who can collevt information from Customs authorities, Government and 
other bodies. Our reply to the nuest iounaire is that the Bombay Mill 
Owners are preparing answers and we being members of that body will 
adopt their answers when submitted. 1 return the questionnaire herewith 
with some hints which run as follows:—- 

What strikes even a casual observer is too short a period jtd protection 
which in the present case synchronised with a period of acute trade depres- 
sion and political agitation, preventing a thorough reorganisation of the 
industry. 

Various recommendations of the Tariff Board for internal economics have 
been carried out ; capital has been written down ; costs of production have 
been reduced and improvement has been effected in the selling organisation : 
production has Wen diversified to some extent. Hence the fault- is not of 
the mills or mill owners though we do not maintain for a moment that 
everything Jhat should be done has been done. 

To begin with, the beneficial effect of the protection granted by the 
Protection Act of 1930 were neutralised l»v duties and taxes imposed primarily 
ft>r the purpose of obtaining more revenue. Import duty of 6 pies per lb c 
on cotton, of 10 per cent, on dyes did much to deprive the industry of the 
protection which it would otherwise have had. * 

Secondly, the protection duties did not eliminate the competition of 

* Japanese milts. While it is true that imports of Japan pieeegoods have 
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fallen, the fall, Lx not such as Ho jgfFord impetus to indigenous production 
Tt wt comparatively small and mat b i> well rw'cou nted for by the d wr*»»w»«l 
purchasing power of the masses, the trade depressmu, the hartals and the 
picketing activities of the Congress, nMicr than to the protective effect of 
the duties * * 

The third reason is the depreciated currency of Japan which gives a 
great advantage to ^he Japanese manutou-titrA over the Indian producer as 
the yen , now' has an Exchange value !5 per rent . lower than what it hal 
in terms of rupees, when both the yen and the rupee were link^iS to gold. 
This means that Japan secures an advantage over India to extent of 

15 per cent . for the time being. Resides this Japan's delay <.^nri)tee months 
in giving off the gold standard gave her a distinct advautuj^e in the matter 
of her cotton purchases, which the Millowners* Association estimates at two 
million h:\le.s. Even if the advantage of a depreciated yen may prove tem- 
porary. it is clear that Japan has a+ her disposal sufficient cheap Hraw 
material to flood Indian markets with cheap goods and 0ust. the indigenous 
production in her own homo market. Thrse advanlages, Ho which must he 
added the fact* that the Japanese textile worker is more efficient than his 
Indian contreri and Japan knows very few textile dispute#* and works 
without due regard lor international euuvenfinns regulating hours and con- 
dilions of work, secure for Japan an economic arUantage over India which, 
( #fnot neutralised by protective measure’s would jeopardise the very existence 
of the Industry; nipt fonn the protection should take is left to fche Tariff 
Hoard to recommend, though tin* Milhovners' Association points out the 
disadvantage of an votonw duly. 

H relic} i- to he given, it dmuM be given forthwith, it is no ic^e locking 
the stable after the '-ted is ■si.«I»n. Protection should extend over a fairly 
long period nt time: so that the mill'- may proceed with reorganisation and 
with -ome sen-e of security. 

lo-day the question >>- not -«> i "ii. h a- to whether the industry needs 
protection a.s how to give jt and eliminate foreign competition. T request, 
vou to wait tor some time til) tin* report of MillowuerC Association is out 
to enable you to put before the Tariff Hoard n lengthy report with perfect 
statistics, r <ui my }>art consider the qnostionnuirs very difficult to be 
solved hence my proposal to have the copy of report from Association. 

ffid.) B. n MTSTRY, 

Manager. 


Delhi Piecegood* Association. 

Letter No. '277, date*! the Udh June, 1922. 

Enquiry into Indian Cotton Tkxtii.k iNorsTUY. 

With reference to the Government of India, Commerce Department, 
Resolution No. 341 -T. (1501, dated the 9th April, on the above subject, T 
am directed to give below the views of my Committee on the quest ion* for 
enquiry. • 

1. Claim of the Imditsfni for protection . — My Committee thinks that the 
Indian Cotton Textile Industry, being the key industry iri India on which 
a large number of the working population depends for their livelihood, 
and being still in its inffney as compared with competitors in other coun- 
tries, should be protected at least to a reasonable extent from the competi- 
tion of foreign manufacturers, who are more advantageously placed as 
regards labour conditions, expert knowledge. Government support, etc. 

2. Method and extent protection . — In the opinion of my Committee 
protection should be afforded in the form of custom duty imposed upon 
textile goods imported into India and my Committee would consider *in 

COTTON TEXTILE * * 
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import duty of 15 per cent, fid’ valorem ^all «io all a reaooim1*le one for the 
purpose. This should, of courser, include diatoms duty for revenue purposes, 
if any. In no case the gustom duty should exceed 15 per cent, ad vcUorem 
after tjne present abnormal times pasS away. 

3. Preference for goods of the Untied Kingdom. —My Committee considers 
that an uniform rate of duty must he charged /m all textile goods imported 
into India 4 irrespective of the fact* whether they conr from the United 
Kingdom or any other country, and that no preferential treatment be 
accorded tAt any country. 

V, 

The Madras Trades Association, Madras. 

Letter doted the 2nd June, 1932. 

‘ Tariffs. 

{* < 

1 have to acknowledge the receipt of communication (Resolution) dated 
the fHh April , 1932, regarding the above. 

This has been put before the Members of this Association and it is 
considered by all that, the Cotton Industry of Indiff has now been sufficiently 
long established to justify the removal ot the tariffs, or at least to conafe* 
derabty rcduco same, it is realised that the Conference which is* about to 
begin in Ottawa will fully discuss the question of Inter-trade Agreements 
between the Colonies and it is hoped that successful results will Iki obtained. 


Until 

that time, however, the following rate-- ot 

imper t 

duties are 

gestod 

1 . Cotton piece good* . 

Great 

Britain 

P**r cent 

15 

Other 

countries 

Per coni 

25 


2. Piecegooods made wholly of articial silk . 

20 

33?, 


3. "Pioeegoods made partly of artificial silk 
and cotton ...... 

15 

25 


4. Cotton twist and yarn, hondwoven . 

33 ?« 

50 


5. Cotton twist and yarn, nmohinownwn 

15 

25 


East African Cotton Merchants’ Association, Bombay. 

(1) Letter Auto) the 22nd June, 1932. 

I am directed by the Committee of the East African Cotton Merchants’ 
Association to submit the following: ~ 

My Committee do not wish to deal with the entire question of protection 
to the Indian Cotton Industry, but will confine themselves to only one 
aspect of your enquiry, rut.. The Import Duty on Raw Cotton which affects 
not only the importers of foreign cotton, but also the Indian Textile In- 
dustry. My Committee feel that the Import Duty an foreign cotton in 
general, and in so far as it affects the imports of Eas. African and Egyptian 
Cotton in particular, is detrimental to the best iwaCvWis of the Indian 
Textile Industry. 

The Indian Tariff Board (Cotton Textile Ind/aotry Enquiry V wrote in 
1927 in their unanimous report as under:-- 

“ We cannot but hold that one of the remedies for the present depies- 
sion is to lie found in some alteration in the character of production 
in Bombay. We consider it is essential that- Bombay should utilise to 
the full natural advantages it possesses in the matter of climate and 
of its situation in respect of imports of American or African cotton for 
the promotion of goods of higher quality than it has done in the p«fct 3 
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that it should devote much Iohs attention tUbn it has doue in the produc- 
tion of grey goods, more csp^eiadly of -grey long-cloth and shirtings, 
and that it should embark on a much larger production of bleached 
and coloured, printed and dyed gftods. In mating a recommendation 
that the Bombay Mills should produce a higher quality of goods, 
we do not overlook th^ di*;»d vantages in regard to which those 
rxi ills i a* coni menu with all Indian mills. stiff or from the lack «of suitable 
raw material. 'Hie Indian Central Cotton Committee estimate that of 
the. total production of Indian Cotton only 320. 000 bales or ly*per cent, 
of the cotton of staple of Jth inch. and over are suitable f<yf\\i*rp yarn 
of counts from .‘10s to 3(>s with an additional OO.lKXi haf&rf suitable foi 
Weft yarn of over 3Hs founts, whereas the total nmouufc of cotton con- 
sumed by Indian mills averages slightly over 2 million bales annually. M 

♦ * * # * 

11 We arc of opinion that it would be to Hie advantage of the Bombay 
Mills Industry to follow the example #nf the Japanese# 1 nduH rv nod to 
make a more extensive use oi African and American cotton in order to 
enable it- to place on the market quality of cloth superior to those it is at 
present manufacturing. Bombay is specially favourably situated in re- 
gard to the import *d African cotton though the advantage it has in this 
respect over Japan, to which in 1023-21 and 1 921-25 more thr,n 
half the imports oi East African Cotton into Bombay -were r**ev ported 
lias been materially reduced by the r erent inaugm at mu of a direet 
service between Osaka and Mombasa. The imports of African Cotton 
into Bombay in the last three years have been 15,805, 1*,I79 and ()8,8ft3 
bales respectively. so that there was a marked advance in the use of 
this < rot-ton in 1925- 2d We have not been able to ascertain definitely 
how large a proportion of the East African cotton imported is taken by 
the Bombay and Abmedahad mills respectively, but our enquiries showed 
that it is probable that Ahmedabad. uses more of it than Bombay. It 
should be mentioned that the East African cotton crop ranks amongst 
the world's smaller crops though it is increasing with some rapidity, the 
estimated crop f.*r 1925 being 3.00,000 bales against 90,000 bains in 
1921.” 

The majority of the Tariff Heard in fact went oven further and recom- 
mended a bounty of one anna per lb. or its equivalent, on yarn of 32s and 
over producer! in* Indian mills It is indeed an irony of tale that the Ch>v- 
e rumen t- of India have not only not put tin* recommendation of tin* Indian * 
Tariff Board into practice but have come forward with an additional import 
of a duty of half anna per lb. on wim ports of Haw Cotton. In effect Ibis 
duty acts as a handicap to the diversification of production and tin* spinning 
of finer counts recommended by the 1927 Tariff Board ju will I>»- seen front 
the following : 

East African Cotton is a special long staple cotton with -tuple lengths 
varying from Tj^ to 1£ of an inch. It is used by Indian mills so far as 
we understand for spinning 10* Warp and sometimes for going as high a* 
50s Warp even. It is admitted that India floes not grow »niy cotton which 
is equal in staple length or spinning value to East African Cotton. The 
result is that any tax imposed on its import acts a* a tax on production, 
or n milder form of#excise duty for mills who wish to follow the advice <>i 
the previous Tariff Board and spin finer counts. The present price oi’ 
Ea.st African Cotton* is something like Rs. 215 per candy c.j f, Bombay. 
The import duty of half anna per lb. therefore works out In over 11 per 
cent, of its value and to tjqit extent negatives the benefit of any protection 
that may Vs* granted. 

£ case for the abolition of this duty in so far as it relay's to East African 
Co^on may be based on the fact that the East. African Cotton Industry i* 
essentially ah Indian venture Not only is the trade in East African Cotton 
principally in the hand of Indians but Indians own the larger portion of 
ginneries and press factor iea in Uganda and Tanganyika. Wc would here 
invite a reference to the enclosed pamphlet beaded “ Import n* v on U a w 

• s 2 
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Oobtnn-Blow to l ml i An Trad^ in Afri eaf?\ *The following ttilegraro received 
by the President of this Assbciatioti* ftfom tt*e President of the Uganda *, 
Cotton Association ahotyltf also In* pi great interest to your Board in this 
connection : — t ' f * , 

‘ ‘ Uganda Cotton Association sent following telegram Secretary State 
through Uganda Government. Begins. JTganda Cotton interests in 
which Indian capital largest portion urge that at Ottawa Conference free 
entry of East African Cotton into India should be strongly advocated. 
Ends.Stf Kindly press matter India Government also Ottawa Indian dele- 
gttteB'-A'resident Uganda Cotton Association.’’ 

The case ft* the abolition of Import Duty on East African Cotton may 
be based, it will he seen, not only on the grounds of Imperial Preference 
but also on the grounds of what may be called Indian Preference. While 
the # issuiwi connected with Imperial Preference are very controversial, my 
Committee submit that the case for East African Cotton to he exempted 
from the Import^ Duty is not based on this ground, hut on the ground that 
East African Cotton Jbradu is in the hands of Indians abroad. But my 
Committee realise that your nujuiry is not directly connected with this 
aspect and therefore have based their rase mainly on the handicap impost'll 
on tlie Indian Textile Industry owing to the Import Duty on raw cotton. 

1 have pleasure in enclosing herewith 6 copies each of two pamphlets <1 ^ 
Ktprtaeafttatiou to the Finance Mcmb-r against the Import Duty on Haw 
Cotton {Special Claims of East African Cotton) ” and <l the Import Duty 
on Haw Cotton (Blow to Indian Trade in Africa) 1 '. I also enclose here- 
with a table showing tin* production of cotton in Uganda and Tanganyika, 
and the imports of same into India for the last 15 years. I trust the facts 
find figures brought out in these pamphlets will he of particular interest 
to the Tariff Board, ami convince them that a strong case exists for their 
recommending the abolition of the Import Duty on Haw Cotton in general 
and a still stronger ease exists for their recommending the- abolition of the 
Import Duty on East African and Egyptian Cotton, in the interest of tbe 
Indian Cotton Textile Industry. 


EneloHu re — 


Production in bale* 


Year. 

of 40o lbs. 

Total. 

Tmpcrt in India 
in running bales. 


Uganda. 

Targanvika. 


1918*19 

36,530 


36,530 

Not known. 

1919-20 

17,694 

* 

17,694 

Not known. 

1920*21 

81.365 

7,327 

88,692 

Not known. 

1921-22 

48.290 

7.175 

55,465 

Not known. 

1922*23 

88.046 

11,134 

99.480 

51 ,069 

1923*21 

128,604 

18.793 

147.397 

77,932 

1924-25 

196.038 

21,724 

217,762 

74.289 

1925-26 

180,859 

24,280 

205,139 

88.569 

1926-27 

131,728 

15,966 

147,691 

85,988 

1927-28 

138,486 

32,954 

171.440 

78,119 

1928-29 

204,067 

27.785 

231,842 

1^47 .747 

1929-30 

129,969 

22,813 

152.782 

KS4.633 

1930-31 

1864X10* 

25,000 

211,000* 

179.473 

1931-32 

190,000* 

25,000* 

215,000* 

140.000 Bombay.* 

45.000 Bhavnairar. 

N.B.— The 

figures relating 

to product 

ion are 

taken frwm the Eiflpire 


Cotton Growing Review, July. 1930, and July. 1931. The figures relating to 
imports into India are obtained from the East India Cotton Association. Ltd., 
Bombay (page 140. VoT 12. and relate to cotton veara ending 3W August). 


Our estimates. 
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(2) Jbtttei the JuM J it nr, ft ton thf..Ka*t Afrwtft* Cotton J irrckunOs 

, tiun . • 

m With reference to the questionnaire* relnt mo to the Tariff Hoard inquiry 
into the Cotton textile JndustVv, the Commit tee oi liy Association find that 
they are concerned only wit bequest ion 12, to which they reply as under - * 
Figure!* *nf yearly imports ot loj eigiw eottofl into Bombay ha-vf Ivecn nun* 
piled from the Homhay (’handier oi Commerce Heturus by the East India 
Cotton Association and the following table* is taken from png*y*I 10 of the 
Bombay Cotton Annual, 1930-31. lor vmir ready reference ; </ • 

,y • 


Y( 

w hi Itni ni ts t,i 

Foitujn Cut tan mtu Jtumhaif. 



(Hah 

of 392 lbs. 

net .) 



Year ending 

3 1 at August. 

East 

A frieans. 

Egyptians. 

* 

America ns. 

Bersiftim. 

• 

• 

Tot al. 

1910-17 


m 

OfcP 

290 

827 

1917-18 



o 

1,370 

1,372 

1918-19 


121 

1 ,205 

2,649 

4,035 

1919-20 




2,841 

2,841 

1920-21 


2,099 

81,105 

292 

84,096 

1921-22 


2,050 

23,058 

3,720 

28,834 

1922-23 

5 | ,009 

1,421 

1 ,(332 

5,737 

59,859 

1 929-21 

77,932 

3,718 

o 

9,701 

91,416 

1924-20 

74 ,2*9 

048 

9,049 

0,904 

91 ,490 

1925-20 

88.509 

03 s 

28,130 

5,027 

122,901 

1 92t>27 

85,9-88 

3.102 

379,120 

5,719 

474,289 

1927-28 

78,1)9 

2,199 

102.910 

5,770 

188,998 

1928-29 

107,7 tr 

1 ,636 

11,719 

1,774 

122,876 

1929-30 

134,533 

12,387 

15,889 

704 

103,613 

1930-31 

1 79,473 

148.947 

1 40,296 

1 ,438 

470,332 

It will l»c noticed tliat imports of foreign t ot ton have been divided into 

4 principal clashes. viz.. (I) East African. <2> Egyptian, 03) American and 
< 4) ] > ersian. The import'- nj Persian cotton have been negligible* ami do not* 


deserve more than puvong mention. Persian cotton is m many resj>ect» 
.similar to Indian Iona staple cotton. At its worst it n, like Mathias (Katina- 
war) ; at its best it is like ('onijitalw. Theoretically therefore Persian cotton 
competes with Indian cotton but the extent, of competition is negligible, 

To c'ome to the American Import., next, we understand that a considerable 
proportion of Americans directly competes with Indian long staple cotton. 
P'or example. Americans up to 1" in staple length do compete with long 
(staple Indian rrflton like Surat, Navsari and Cambodia, Wc would however 
add that all imports of American cotton are not 1 ** of k^.s in staple, but 
some of them like Californians arc wadi over 1" in staple, and as such do 
not compete with Indian long staple cotton. 

So far as Egyptian ami East African Cotton axe concerned, it may lx* 
said that they do not compete with any Indian Jong staple cotton at all, 
because similar cotton duos not grow in India. East African cotton i& a 
special long staple cot-ton w ith staple lengths varying from ] ^ of an inch to 
}$ of an ftudi and is uset^ by Indian Mills for spinning as a rule 40s. There 
is no variety of Indian cotton which ha- the same spinning qualities, or 
vvlych can be used* for the same ynirposes a> East African Cotton. Even the 
longest staple Indian cotton, nr... 2H9F does not have the same spinning 
vXlue as Kkist African Cotton and is not in tact available in anything like 
the quantity needed. The commercial crop of Indian 289 F is estimated at 
8,000 bales only, whereas the Indian requirements of similar cotton run 
into lacs of hales. 
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cotton also d ot& hot compete •with Indian ioilg staple eottoft 
a* the following statement of the staple lengths of various varieties of « 
Kgyptiftns imported wil^ show : — ( ^ 


Description bf Different 

I'aritTtt.v *oj 

Egyptian Cotton. 

Varieties. 

• 

» 

Staple length 

* % 

* 

* inch. 

Uppers or Achmuiu 


n 




Hiflidh^ .... 


I A 

N ahda .... 


* * . I‘i 7 e 

Sukollaridis 


H 

Maarud 


U 

White . t 


1 It 

Kuudi * . . . * 


1 i 7 « 


The answer to the second part of question 12 ran readily he judged from 
the foregoing. The only imports which van conic into direct competition 
with Indian long staple cotton are the medium staph* Americans. To the 

extent therefore that the price of imported American cotton has l>eeii ra iae d. 

hy the present import Duty the grower < * t Indian long staple cotton may he 
said to have been helped. An analysis of tie* Indian, cotton crop from tin* 
point of view of staple lengths will slum that only a small traction ot the 
Indian crop can he said to lie long staple in the a-nsc that it comes into 
direct competition with imported American mt/t on. To make our remark^ 
more clear we would sax that the grower oi Suiats. (Simhodurs* Rnjpiphi 
ami partly of Comptnhs and ol very small proportion oi .Hy deruhud-daoni m 
and of 2Ht)E has benefitted hy the Import Duty on American cotton. Hut 
thorn has Imhui no benefit to the growers ot tin- vast quantities of Domras, 
(euiral Vrovinces, Punjab. Punjab Americans. I’nited Provinces Centra! 
India, etc. We do not say that tin* grower of the ordinary Punjab American 
will be benefitted by (be Import Duty. The vast hulk of the Punjab 
American crop consist ^ »>f the IK variety and is seldom marketed pure. 
The bulk of it is not used in Indian mills, but exported principally to .Japan 
uu<i Liverpool from Karachi. We consider' the- fact the most convincing 
proof that the grower ol Punjab American is not beuefiticd by the Import 
Duty, In connection with our remarks in this paragraph wo would like 
'again to emphasise that any benefit, which accrues to the cultivators ot some 
purD of India, accrues from tie* import duty on A rue rim. ft 1 he duty 

levied on African and Egyptian ■otton does not help any portion of the 
growers in India, inasmuch as Airiean and Egyptian cotton do not compete 
with Indian cotton. 

In this connection uc would add a word of caution. The apparent 
advantage's of the Import Duty on Raw Cotton have been exaggerate! hy 
Hie fact that its imposition has coincided with a phenomenally short Indian 
crop. With a formal Indian crop more than half of it wilt have to 1 m* 
exported. The price of the exportable surplus will naturally determine the 
price of tin* entire crop and the price of the exportable surplus will entirely 
depend on world conditions, and he governed by tin* price of competing 
foreign cotton, in the ’world** consuming markets. In* this connection the 
Import Duty on cotton in India will not enter into the calculation of the 
world's havers ut till. Lnder norma! conditions therefore the hulk of the 
Indian cultivators of cotton wdl not benefit by the Import Duty. The only 
cultivators who will benefit in any case will be «ihe growers of only that 
portion of Indian long staple cotton for which the Indian demand exceeds 
the Indian supply, Such cotton will not have to find an* export outlet.* In 
this category we would include only Cambodia and Surat . 

\vy venture therefore to recommend that the Import Diftv may 
abolished in any ease in so far as Egyptian and East African are concerned, 
as the duty on these growths harms the Indian Textile Industry and does 
Hat help the Indian cultivators. 
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iHbe Japanese Cotton Shippers’ Association of Bontbay. 

■)'.*• 

Letter dated the J'ind hits, 

m *• • 

With redolence to the questionnaire relating to* Tariff Board ldtiquiry 
into the Cotton Textile industry, «*» beg to submit to you herewith our 

answers U» rfna tiers ^ve are directly acquainted with as follows : # 

Question .Vo. 11. {a) In the year PJJl-d2 vending Jhst March) Indian 
milt production oi yarn is fncre used by 15 per cent, in waigiit >fhd piece- 
g<x>ds hv 24 per cent, in yardage us compared with ii)2tKtd/ while con- 
sumption ill hull, in cuiinii is increased only by 2$ pet* v^itt to moot 
the increase in production, ioreigu cotton { American, African and Egyptian) 
was imported. This fact. ntdimto that ibeie is little prospect of. increasing 
the domestic cniiMiinpiuni oi Indian cotton not withstanding the increase ui 
production by Indian mills. • 

India produces more ruunu than her leqvnremoui. the statistics given 
1h.4ow show the extent oi surplus oi Imtnui cotton. As Stated above, the 
doniesl »e consumption oi Indian rollon i-. limited, nut the outside demand 
tor it is very elastic and can easih absorb !>ig amount of supply. 

# Needless to su\ . the fotiou .m internal iona I commercial commodity, 
the priec ol which is determined by (lie oronomir priueiplc ol Demand and 
Supply, and as a mallei cl tact t ho price ol' American cotton JmuLs and 
dominates the worM*- i.rtUm inarKc!.'-. On this principle Hit' surplus oi 
Indian cotton i.-, taken by loroign countries by i he parity with the American 
rotten. Ol courso tin* seasonal diHcrcnccx m the parity are natural nccord- 
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ditriug the hu ^ live years rang**- i’rom <12 t per cent, to 9j d per cent ol 
the total Indian mill consumption oi Indian cotton. The considerably reduced 
offtake of Indian cotton trom Japan in the current cot: Uni* season is duo to 
shortage of the Indian crop and cheapness »>i American cotton. Wo arc 
sure that Japan will buy as before as soon as the prices ate brought to a 
norma! parity will? American cotton. 

|*\>r reasons stalled ;»ho\c, vve »an >atc!\ si;, that l he exportable stirpiu- 
determines the jtrwe oi the whole Indian i'hUoii. Suppose there may he 
some dtxune in the output of the Indian unlls, resulting in less con- 
sumption of the Indian cotton, the more surplus can easily bo absorbed by 
outside demand by a fair prei* On i he other hand wlien there is any 
decline in the for mgu demand for Indian cotton, the quantity «n redtxcftrf 
u?dl Uvonx? the ix'j surplus and will inevitably affect the price of Indian 
cotton * in other words, i«he Indian cub. « vat or-c Considering Japan’s posi- 
tion in Indian cotton trade, we dare say that her purchasing power b a 
greater factor to guard the interests of Indian cot ion growers. 
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(6) Attaining that the production of liner cloth in Indian millfe •encour- 
ages the growth of long s/aplo cotto* irf India, it is problematical it it 
would prove lienefkual io the ngricuhtinst.S' for climatic r^asoio, to replace? 
the short staple* cottor^ tor lunger. ^pne. A striking feature m *his res|>ecl 
is that during the ln*t lew yriiih, the world coriMimpt ion <>! Indian eottVTn 
has shown a remarkable increase, while all the other growths have wit- 
nessed decline in consumption. General decline in purchasing power has 
resulted i ft increased demand* fur comparatively cheap'#' grades* and Indian 
cotton Inis been m greater demand. Recently. much attention is lieing paid 
by the A|wictilt und Department and the Indian Central Cot ton Committee, 
and t.hty endeavouring practically to im rmise the cultivation oi long 

staple coftorNs. in India. Hut the extent ot sorb increase i> so tar very 
run all, white the demands lor the staple cotton by tie* Indian mills an- 
rapidly increasing. At present India is much short ot the sell-supply of 
long staple cotton. This fact is more than enough tor tin* encouragement 
of **he growth oi long staple cotton, hut as a matter of fact no satis- 
fwtory result is brought thereto. Reviewing this question from the other 
Hide, we come tA the conclusion \hat decline to some extent in the output 
oi the Indian nulls vvfil hardly allo t the growth of cotton under discussion. 

A'.li, The assumption that the jarmers realised a lower net price for 
eotUm exported limn for tile cotton sold m India cannot Ik* substantiated, 
as cotton is sold in tin* open market. When a commodity is sold in ftec 
competition how can a buyer purchase n simply on the ground that it is for 
export, tor which no iKUinty or anything 0 } the kind is given!" 

(Jue&fioti \o. 1 J, Imports ot foreign cotton are expected to reach about 
000,000 hales of 400 Ihs. during the year 111.41 -M2. Of these roughly 2<K1.U0<> 
hides are considered to be of the same quality as the Indian ioug staple 
cotton. Hence, flic present Import Duty on raw cotton h,i P , tin* Indian 
cotton cultivators by maintaining, it not improving, the price?, of long 
staple cotton Whether d is economically advantageous to cultivate long 
n tuple cotton or not remains to hi* seen. 


Association for the Development of Swadeshi Industries, Delhi. 

Lftft’T ifntt'if f h i iSth J}fhf y WSJ, 

* 

With reference to the enquiry helorc you whether protection should he 
* given to the Indian Textile Industry against other foreign countries, 1 
have pleasure in submitting herewith, on behalf of this Association, a written 
statement setting forth the reasons why protection should lu- given. This 
Association have fried to .submit a comprehensive .statement in as brief a 
compass as possible and they trust it will help the Hoard to form an opinion 
and to arrive at a proper solution of ihe difficulties of the industry 
This Association recommend that at least 1(X) per cent, of duly should 
he imposed on at! imported foreign t ot ton pieeegoods. fiirn and hosiery 
at least for a*q>eriod of ten years, and further this Association submit 
that this would be both in the interest of India and England. 


Enclosure. 

.4 rn.ee for prof n f irm to trj f ilr hnhtxf rig 

T'tflia is tin- second largest cotton producing country of the world and 
is closely associated with Great Britain which ln>lds n premier position in 
the manufacture of textile machinery ami practically enjoys *a world mono- 
poly in this line, Tt is therefor** not too much to expect that India should 
r>e able to manufacture all the cotton pieeegoods she m*eds for herself. Not 
duly this, she should Ivo able to make smhstantiaf exports to her neighbours 
Vo m favour ably situated . We have a surplus of cheap labour which can he 



Vasdy* fecruiwd without detriment to any ,uUu‘r industry. Tftv climate ol 
nuuiy |tan., ift uuj country is iidiyinihly suited lor cotton spuming aiui 
weaving, It is therefore very strung. 1 that wo. should la* obliged to import 
rot ton piecegoods Horn abroad lo meet* our requiitvinents. 

Tlie Indian Textile ludusfry is at present the* most important oi our 
organised mdu.Nt ries. 1 1 is responsible lor a considerable portion of our 
economic ipospenly amt i>* plan ulmg \\ hoh«;omo ami suitable .employ meal 
to our capital am? lahoui . 1: provide* inm li needed employment to our 
labouring classes ami ho* (turn* a* a (ioilsemi to cerium section* ol our 
labouring classes, ulmin nivuiusliimvs l»a\e reduced to dire Atraits. The 
1m* lit? fit deriverl by uui agriculturist population, directly or 'duioiHlly, is by 
ruf means small. (Moth i* a necessity and ranks next to food in the poor 
man’s budget. The state o| a count r\, depending on others lor her clothing, 
should her sources of supply he cut off, can only he imagined. In tact 

every sell -respect ing country endowed with a ready supply of suit abb raw 
material should be able to clothe herself without oulsic^p htdp. 

Ever since the 1 nt nducf ion in 1 s~>b of spinning nt(M weaving as an 
organised industry m India, our enterprise* in thcs$ lines has been making 
a steady progress, though the rate oi progress ran by no means lie con- 
s j d ere d sa t i s f a c to r y . 

• 'Fable I gives statistics lor the years 1900 and 1930 and clearly shows 
that IikIui's percentage meivused in the number ol spindles und looms within 
the last .MO years. It is about 1 dth that ot .Japan; i.e. f vvhile .Japan has 

increased her *pmdk** li {i;ii'^ am! her looms !l$ tunes, we have only suc- 
ceeded in increasing our -pinoles by per rent., and our looms by Ml(> 

per cent. With a population oj MA croivs we ;uv running only 91 hvkhs 

of spindles and l J lakhs of loom* while Tinted States of America (which 

is a cotton producing emmpv like India) has Mo 7 lakhs of spindles and 7i 

lakhs of loom* ior a population ot l*J crores only. It is interesting to 
note that while America's cot Ion production i* less than M t imes that. of 
India (India niyw.MMM hales, VtTud States of America 1,40,14.000 bales in 
1929-30) her cotton industry consumes about MJ[ times as much cotton. 
Thus it is clear ilnit. India lias yet to reach the stage when she muy be 

considered to have attained her full status among the world’* textile 
producers. 

Being a large cotton producing country it is natural that we should 
export our Mirj^ius stock, but the very tart that we are importing cotton 
pieoegoods and yarns from mm-eotton prod mi ng countries shows clearly 
tliat we could easily uiih*o some oi the rollon \ve are exporting. 

Table '2 contains some interest mg inhumation about the state of the cotton 
industry in a few countries. The figures given slum' that our absorption of 
cotton per crore of population i* far below the average and is very unsatis- 
factory indeed Figure* for Tinted States, Russia, Brazil and Mexico form 
humiliating reading and gives a viv id idea of India's buckwardneHs in this 
sphere. 

• 

Our imports nj cotton piecegnods are shown in Tables#, t ami A, 'Fable 
F) gives figures or the manufacture of piecegoods in India. From these 
it would appear that even now we are capable of meeting our demand for 
greys and unbleached goods. If machinery already installed in India i* 

enabled to run fifl! time and to work full capacity (which d is not 
doing at present), # t his part of our imports can be .slopped without anv 

difficulty. The case of whites and bleached goods is slightly different and 

in the past it has: been the fashion of those interest'd in the foreign 
piocegoods trade to say# that India is m capable of meeting her demand 

in this line hut any unprejudiced observer of om textile markets wij] la* 
oWe to not to# th‘nt dm* attention is now Ixong paid to the production 

goods suitable for hieach'ng and supplying Idem lied goods to the <sm 
smrters. Hand bleaching ]ias proved quite a At tree sa i n India and although 
our mills cannot at present Imast of a large number of bleaching plants 
hand bleach in g hm generally been adopted. With the Attention that is 
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bemg paid to the production* p f whito and, bleached goods at the present 
moment we may \m sure of bring able V>* dispense with our imports or these 
hues. 

Indian millowuers a r# now turning their attention to the manufacture ok 
coloured, printed and dyed styles. Although they are seriously handicapped 
by foreign competition, the production of thcyte lines cannot yet he con- 
sidered to have achieved the shine high decree of efficiency in India as has 
1 k*cu dou<^ in other countries. If encouraged, our nitllow tiers will equip 
thciiLselveN'tvith all the plant, they need and will render us indei»ciideiit in 
this line The chief obstacle in this line is the comj>etition of cheap 

Japanese tafeKas and printed styles and the high cost and duty on dye- 
stuffs and chemicals. 

Tables 7 and 8 give comparative figures for the imports and the produc- 
tion of yarn in India hv counts. From these it would appear that in lower 
counts we can dispense with our imports altogether. For finer counts, say 
above .'JO, our projlifction has multiplied 2$ times within the past two years 
and is now 10 times ^ what, it was before the war. Our imports have 
also been showing a steady decrease and if things continue to progress at 
the present rate in the next two or three years should bo able to rentier 
these imports unnecessary. Though our production of twists and doubles 
is still very restricted this branch of our spinning industry has recently 
received voitsicU*rahle attention and installations of twisting and doubling 
plant of the most up-to-date types have recently !>een completed in several 
mills. 

Table b gives the percentage distribution of our imports of yarn by 
countries and it is significant to note that conditions obtaining Indore the 
War have now been completely altered. When United Kingdom has lost 
her share to China and Japan in such a short period of time the plight 
of our Indian industry in the face of such determined competition may 
well la* imagined. Before the War China used to import yarn from us 
widr. Table 10). but her imports are now 200th part- of what they were while 
her exports to us are 40 per cent, of our total imports of yarns. H a 
country like China yan improve her cotton industry to such an extent that 
from being our importer of yarn she has Irceome our exporter, there is no 
reason why India should not he able to do the same if an atmosphere 
conguniul to the growth ot the industry is provided and she is protected 
against life -dost roving influence of foreign competition. India's vast village 
i dwelling population is admirably suited for giving a cottage industry 
form to the textile industry and that such is actually the ease is a matter 
of common knowledge. Our handloums weave a large quantity of cloth and 
though they are consuming both mill spun and hand spun yarn, a study 
of their mill yarn consumption brings out interesting results. Though 
actual figures are not available, it may he assumed that if we .subtract 
from the total quantity of yarn available for consumption in India the 
quantity of yarn consumed by Indian mills we get a fairly accurate idea 
of the quantity of mill yarn utilised by our ha ml looms. • 

Table 11 is Vdf-explanatory and gives the yardage of cloth produced 
on handlooms and by our mills. Though the progress of our haudlnout 
industry has not been as high as that of our mill industry yet it has Ikhui 
making a steady progress. Village uplift and rural education work 
has recently been undertaken by private and Government ngencie* ynd we 
may confidently expect that much progress will Ik* 1 mack* in the near 
future. Hand loom industry has the added advantage of providing employ- 
ment in the very homes of the labourers and ^Iook not disorganise the 
economic balance of our village society. It may bo mentioned here that a 
small amount of yarn considered as having Umhi utilised *hy ^and looms 
into the making of hosiery, cordage, twine, and sewing threads, but this 
amount is not large and even then the largest uortion goc* into tSie 
roaftufnctnro of hosiery which after all serve* th£ same purpose a* cloth. 

Haudlooitt weaving is learned very easily by the village folk and at a 
period when additional income is a distinct relief and proper utilisation 



«f the imforeed* idleness of opr Agricultural pdbulation during halt the yeat* 
an* economic necessity. This indftstfy d eservf* special attention ami it is 
gratifying that it is meeting with £}lequate * response. The question of 
4\and spun ami hand woven Jvhndi has recently received much attention 
ami a lew private organisations of a charitable nature are doing yeoman 
service to its cause. Though it is impossible to estimate the production ot 
Situdli Klnxli Avith^iUiy degree ol accuracy. # it is interesting t6 note that 
last year All-India Spinners' Association handled about 14 ntiiyon yards 
ol cloth through its branches; and when this is the performs; bee of one 
Association the sum total ol the efforts of innumerable wecvWs* working 
privately must be very very large indeed. * 

When discussing the textile industry, we cannot afford to omit con- 
sideration of cotton hosiery trade as it consumes a large amount oi cotton 
yarn and stands or falls with the textile industry. It is estimated that 
our imports of cotton hosiery dbnsist ot approximately oue million uosmi 
of stxiks and 3 million doaen of undershirts. Our impflrjs were valued at 
X croro 44 lakhs in lllgUdtt), 88 lakhs in *1930-31 . ,^rpan w as the principal 
exporter and was responsible for about 80 per cent.. United Kingdom's 
.share being almost negligible. The mamituHniv of hosiery in India has 
I ‘ 1 1 undertaken by several large and well tinaneed nulls and their average 
annual production may he taken at about half n million dosxm. Their out- 
put consists almost eiiuieU of undershirts. Six:ks are largely npule by a 
very large number of small scale makers who work either on t he i of luge 
industry .scale or as established organised industries, and who abound ill 
almost all the provinces. This an industry which when wnrlod on a 
cottage industry scale provides employment tor the city dwelling middle 
classes and is very admirably suited for their special needs. The industry 
has made rapid strides in the Punjab and United Prnv im-e- so much so that 
hand worked knitting machines oi very .satisfactory type are being made 
locally at several places. Small scale industries arc particularly liable to 
dislocation and collapse if exposed to the chilling influence of organised 
dumping or unfair competition, and tins industry is no exception, Cheaper 
type of socks from Japan and China hit our hxuil production very severely 
as our industry lacks the special facility oi cheap waste yarn that our 
oversea competitors enjoy. To save our local industry from slow strangula- 
tions it is necessary that the import ot sinks he discouraged. Then’ i> 
enough scope iof expansion m tin 1 undershirts industry to*j bur it needs a 
larger capital, There is m> doubt that the necessary <apitai will he forth- 
coming if this industry is assured of protection against foreign aggression. 

Urom an iinprejud i<sd consideration of I In- circuited mirrs deluded above 
it easy to set* that India is to-<lay ;n a position to meet all her foreign 
piccegoods roqtiM'emoni s and has no need to make any imports at all. It, is 
however very unfortunate that dm* to the encroachment of foreign mimie 
fiuturers on our markets our spindles and loom* arc lying idle ami find no 
‘■cope for full capacity working. 

Wc have been carrying on a certain amount of export trade with our 
neighbours but there is a great danger of our losing this trade altogether 
ii> eyes of those who are making inroads in our markets are being turned 
to this direction and it is almost sure that very shortly uc will be obliged 
to find market for* that portion of our products which wa> normally ex- 
poited. 

When Kugiand had gone off the gold standard, the formidable competi- 
tion by Jk-vpan was only tenijxirarilv relieved ; but since Japan has also gone 
off the gohl standard, too competition has become all the umiv keen. If 
l Iij^s stale of afFair* is allowed to continue we are Mire the growing indus* 
tiles in India* which are yet in their infancy shall he choked. 

* Some (A our mills are obliged to restrict their output or sonic have 
dosed down altogether anct this fact, alone i* enough to show that though a 
largo number ujt our mills continue to work they arc not quite happy and 
continue only because either they Xiave no way out of it or else are piuning 
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faith iu the future aj/d* are hoping, xoiijetlmig bolter will turn up 
day. Capital hax bccofot* very ak 4 y* and cotton mill investments have 
lost much of their charm for the investing public. 

'Hi** ' inillowner* must however. faT'giveii credit for their perseverance ini* 1 
enterprise- Fated with prospect* not exactly rosy they are not allowing 
grans to grow under their feet and afire busy expanding the scope of their 
activities by installing new nVuchmerv and are trying r to make the textile 
industry # of India more and more selt~cont*ined. 

Our vii itys are to-day lace to luce with a situation the like of which had 
not been mV^ for a long time. They are left to fight their battle alone 
and may tind themselves compelled to acknowledge defeat at the hands ot 
tlieir foreign rivals. Ji a catastrophe like this ix not averted by timely 
action India’s 1o*»h will i»e incalculable , nay our enterprise will receive a fret- 
biick^ in every sphere of our industrial activity. 

Ta&UC No. 1. — Vi&grtbs of ( tton Industry of a fro- Trxtih Prvdiuunj 
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* Table No. 0. — Production of Cotfoq Piecegooth of Indian Mill#, 

(hi million yards.) 


r * 

(/ny.s and bleached piecegoodsJk 

f 928-29. 

* 

1929-30. 

t 

1930-31 . 

Chadars* 

50-7 

oo-o 

fid-9 

Dhoot-ies V v . 

564*1 

776-0 

m 4 

Drills and jeans ..... 

7 6*8 

100*3 

80-7 

(Cambrics and lawns .... 

4*6 

3*0 

28-8 

ft 

Printers ^ 

22o 

19-4 

19 1 

f ^ 

Shirtings and Imigcl^tli.s . 

474-2 

7)87)2 

042-2 

Twill doth, domestics and shirtings 

75*5 

90-7 

121-9 

'rent doth ...... 

r»o 

7<i 

4-7 

Khudi, ^Uingri and klmddnr 

93*7 

1 24 • » J 

170-2 

Other sorts ..... 

35-0 

•lid 

41-3 

Total 

. 1 .400*0 

1,814-9 

2. 003 ■d 

Coloured piof'ogoods 

483*7 

00 4 1 

57)7 6 

Ci rand Tidal 

. 1.893 d 

2.429 0 

2.561*1 



Table No. 7.- 

— C » dton Yarn 

import *>ti into 

/m/m 






(In thousand lbs.) 



1913-14. 

1928-211. 


1930-31. 

Cotton twist 

and yarns — 





Nos. 1-20 


1,254 

1,998 

1*047 

454 

21-25 


896 

.548 

290 

251 

26-30 


3,686 

223 

395 

227 

31-40 


23,657 

19,937 

20,050 

14,755 

Above 40 


7,859 

9,331 

9,013 

4,273 

Others,, 


6,819* 

12,62$* 

13,081’“ 

{ 

9,180* 


Total 

44,171 

43.766 

X* 

43,882 f 

29,144) 


Twofolds. 



an.. 

• • 

TamVNo, 8 . — "Statement of Indian Mill Production of Cotton Y&m in Irufia. 


* 


j 

1 

(In 1,000 lbs.) 


1913-14* 

1928-29. 


1030-31. 

Cotton twist and yarns — , 

Nos. 1-30* . * 492,093 

382.024* 

493,383 

* 51.17.Ut 

21-25 

123,995 

140,375 

181,34.1 

* 166,110 

26-30 . 

42,990 

72,838 

90,570 

# * 93,341 

31-40 . 

19,712 

37,488 

46,361 

60,747 

Above 40 

2,699 

10,029 

15,270 

27,311 

Othero 

679* 

5,742* 

6,710* 

.>702' 

Total 

682,777 


#■ 

83:1.5ft) 

867.045 

* Wastes. etc. No 

• 

t wo i olds are 

iiiii 61 . in Imliii. 


Tahi.B No. 0.- Statenn 

'■lit shon'iiifi 

fhr stun cr of iwjHH't of Tins 

* 

is anti Yarn#. 





( Percentage. ) 

Country. 


1913-14 

. 1928-29. 1929-30. 1930-31. 

United Kingdom 


86 

53 

46 35 

Japan 


\> 

17 

25 24 

China (Hong-Kong) 



20 

24 40 

Other countries 


12 

14 

5 1 


Tot;.) 

100 

100 

It JO too 


Table No, 10, — Erjxnt > 

«»/ Poitou Twist* 

anil Yarn* 

0,000 lb*. 

from India 

- T Review, 216.) 

Country. 

• 

Pre-war 

average, 

102H-29. 

1929-30. 

1930.31. 

China .... 

169,953 

1 ,962 

# 795 

880 

Kgypt 

2,183 

4,168 

4.588 

3,981 

Straits Settlements 

4,411 

1,132 

<*28 

510 

Persi a .... 

2,030 

3.161 

4,187 

4,404 

• 

Siam . 

305 

1 ,819 

1 ,697 

1 ,577 

United Kmfcdom . # 

083 

262 

156 

219 

Arabia (othc?r than Mtiskat) • 

144 

80 

119 

202 

• , ^ 

Other countries 

t # 

13,135 

11,705 

12,100 

mm 

Total 

192,844 

24,319 

24,570 

34,473 



Tabimk No. II -A . — Statement showing Yjxrm available for bgnmmpHon m 

India. 


(In jnillion lbs.) 



Indian 

Mill 

I'n^iurtion. 


Exports 
bv land 
and st'H. 

Yam avail- 
able for 

COnHUBEip- 

tiun in 
India. 

1900-01 . 

353 

34*8 

126-8 

2m 

1901-02 

573 

38 3 

2&51 

326 

1902-&3 . 

576 

33-7 

261-1 

349 

1903-04 . 

579 

i 

29*0 

264 9 

341 

1904-05 

578 

30*6 

260*9 

349 

1905-06 

681 

45-9 

309*9 

117 

1900-07 

054 

37' 7 

256*6 

435 

1907-08 

638 

37- 3 

230-3 

445 

1908-09 

657 

■11 5 

24.8-9 

450 

1909-10 

627 

10*3 

239*1 

42- 

1910-11 

610 

32 5 

1961 

446 

1911-1 2 

625 

120 

169*0 

199 

1912-13 

689 

50-0 

224-3 

514 

1913-14 

682 

40*2 

215*2 

511 

1914-15 

652 

42 9 

151-7 

543 

1915-16 

792 

40*4 

176-6 

580 

1916-17 

781 

29*5 

194-2 

526 

•1917-18 

060 

19*4 

136-5 

543 

1918-19 

615 

38-9 

79-8 

574 

1919-20 

630 

15-9 

167-7 

483 

1920-21 

660 

47*3 

92*2 

615 

1921-22 

693 

57-1 

91 -7 

657-5 

1922-23 

706 

59-3 

694 

697-3 

1923-24 

617 

44*6 

51 4 

610*2 

1924-25 

719 

55-9 

51-0 

723*9 

1925-26 

686-4 

5 1-7 

* 44-3* 

093*8 

1920-27 

807-8 

49*4 

° 37-6* 

918*9 

1927-23 

.8(58*9 

52*3 

310* 

830-2 

1928-29 

084-2 

43 7 

24 3 

667*6 

1929-30 

833-5 

43 8 

296 

852*7 

1980-.il 

967*0 

291 

34 4 

861 -f 


'Doubtful, 
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Tuwl* tfo. Xl-B.* — Yam fouxumed atid ^i%th fnad$ in IHdia. 





Mill Con * 

Year. 


Cotton 
cloth manu- 
factured in 
Aidia. 

sympt ion 
ol yarn 
* ( 101) ibs,* 
yam gives 
1X2 lbs. 



In million 

cloth). 



lbs. 


1900-01 


99 

88 

1901-02 


3 20 

106 

1902-03 


123 

109 

1903-04 


138 * 

123 

1904-05 


159 

141 

3905-00 


364 

146 

J9?K>~07 


106 

1*18 

1907-08 


189 

168 

1908-09 


192 

171 

1909-10 


229 

204 

1910-11 


246 

219 

1911-22 


267 

288 

1912-13 


285 

254 

1913-14 


274 

244 

1914-15 


277 

247 

1915-10 


352 

314 

1916-17 


378 

•822 

1917-18 


* 381 

340 

1918-19 


350 

312 

1919-20 


384 

:m 

1920-21 


367 

328 

1921-22 


403 

300 

1922-23 


405 

:m 

1923-24 


* 401 

859 

1925-26 


498 

445 

1926-27 


539 

481 

1927-28 


. * 568 

501 

1928-29 


*445 

400 

1929-30 

, * 

562 

500 

1930-31 

. 

590* 

527 


* * 

Vam 

• 

• Cloth 

Cotton 

available 

produced 

cloth manu 

frvicu l^nd- 
loeiua. 

on hand, 
loom? . 

inttu rou 

in Indian 
Mills. 




In million 

in million 

ln«uiiUk>n 

Jbe, 

yds. 

a yds. 

173 

692 

422 

220 

880 

511 

240 

VK10 

6 A 


a 


♦ 218 

871 

589 


a 


207 

828 

078 

271 

1,084 

700 

287 

1,148 

708 

277 

} ,108 

* 808 

279 

1,116 

824 

224 

896 

\m 

227 

908 

1.0*3 

261 

1,044 

1,136 

200 

1 ,040 

1 ,220 

267 

1.068 

1,164 

296 

1 J84 

1.136 

272 

1,018 

1 .441 

204 

816 

1,578 

203 

812 

1,614 

262 

1 ,018 

1,451 

141 

564 

1 ,640 

287 

1,148 

3,581 

297 *6 

1,190 

1,732 

335*3 

1,341 

1,726 

251*2 

1.005 

1,970 

248*8 

99? 

1,951 

337'9 

1,352 

2,259 

329*2 

1,317 

2,857 

267*6 

1,970 

1,893 

352*7 

1,411 

2,429 

334*7 

1,339 

2,561 


• Notb.—i100 lbs. of yarn are taken to produce 112 lbs. of cloth. Tbii . 
figure allows for losses during manufacture and is based on the authority 
of the Indian Industrial Commission, 1938. 

Handloom cloth is takfes to neigh 1 lb. per yard. 

• OOTTQK TEXTILE ft 
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* Japan and Shia^ai ijllk Merdkantb* Anociatkm, Bnabtf. 

t Leiter tiatetf tlfe 15th July , 2SM£. 

22e PROTECTION TO THE INDIAN TEXTILE INDUSTRY. 

« t * 

On behalf of my Association, I beg to bring the following facts to your 
Board's notice. 

My Association ih composed of members who import on a large scale from 
China and Japan, piece-goods made of silk, artificial silk, silk and artificial 
silk, as well as cotton mixtures. 

An attempt has been made from various interested parties to show that 
ih© artificial silk goods are competing with the cotton textiles. But this 
is misleading. As our members arc only importers of these goods, I do not 
propose to enter ^uto a discussion pf the technical questions embodied in your 
questionnaire. # 

In my Association’s opinion, the present tariffs are quite adequate to 
safeguard the indigenous textile industry, if the mills are managed properly 
without any kind of waste or leakage. Even if the duty on artificial silks 
is increased, it would absolutely ruin the entire trade, without any help to 
the ill-mhnuged indigenous cotton industry. It would, moreover, be an 
unnecessary burden on poor consumers and would involve a heavy loss to 
the Indian Government in customs revenues, income-tax and suj>er-tax. The 
revenue of the different ports like Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and Karachi 
will simultaneously suffer heavily. What is most needed under the present 
circumstances is efficient management, skilled labour staunch economy, proper 
working capital, less overhead charges, and retrenchment in all departments. 
These alone and not indiscriminate protection, could save the textile industry. 
Before considering the question of further protection, the Government must 
insist on an efficient management of the mills. The latter if properly carried 
out, will render further protection absolutely unnecessary. I may further 
point out that the general defects incidental to the existing managing agency 
system are also responsible for the present stale of the mill industry in 
Bombay. It is not in our opinion a sound policy to resort to measures, 
which affect other industries, in the hope of improving the sfate of the cotton 
industry, without having these inherent defects in the mill industry 
"remedied. 

Whether artificial silk lahrics ready compete directly with cotton piece- 
goods is a matter of contention. Merely because they arc at present cheap, 
it should not be assumed that they prevent the consumption of cotton. If the 
consumption of any goods is adversely affected, since the introduction of 
these goods, it is silk pieoegoods. The import of several varieties of silk piece- 
goods has been totally stopped and their place is taken by^s dollar varieties 
of artificial goods. Besides, if the different, varieties of artificial goods are 
closely examinee?, it will be found that they resemble or rather are directly 
copied from those of pure silk. The principal aim is to increase consumption 
by replacing high priced silk goods by the cheaper imitation goods, and re- 
introducing the latter in place of inferior types of silk i,oods, whose imports 
have totally ceased due to exorbitant duties, in some cases nearly 100 per 
cent. This aim has met with complete success, inasmuch as the consumption 
has increased enormously, Besides the constantly expanding pure silk piece- 
goods market has met with a severe check. It is t well known thdt the taste 
for real silk garments was constantly growing among the people of India, as 
was evident from the statistics of annual imports, but sirfee t^ie introduction 
of artificial goods, this tendency has been checked and the imports show a 
alight decrease. I add slight, because having regard to the low Vales ruling 
at preseht for pure silk goods, the imports under drdinary conditions existing 
before the introduction of artificial goods, should have been doubled if not 
trebled. * 
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. From this it is evident^ thfct % #r^iticial aVlA goods are not meant to replace 
cotton. In several eases they have repl&cjd. silk and in almost all eases 
inferior kinds which were beyond th% gneansl of pfor consumers on account of 
prohibitive duties due to the levy of tariffs on weight. These* gfeoda have 
made it easier for the poor to wear, at a nominal cost, garments resembling 
silk which are in no way inferior in durability to the real silk. 

i hope yomr fcoard will carefully consider these points, which I have 
advanced on Behalf of my Association. On a consideration of <Hl the facts, 
I am confident, your Board will turn down the proposal for increasing the 
duties beyond the existing 60 per amt. . which are more than adequate for the 
purposes of protection. 


The Japanese Cotton Piecegoods & Yarn Importers 9 Association, 

Bomljay. 

Letter dated the Xtiui July, 19 J4, 

With reference to the questionnaire relating to Tariff Board Enquiry mto 
^lie Cotton Textile Industry, we beg to submit you herewith our answers to 
matters we are directly acquainted as follows : — 

1. iv) During the last three years, imports of Dhotie* ifo m United 
Kingdom have decreased considerably, while the production ut Indian mills 
have merenaod substantially, noticeably in fiuer goods. Therefore, it is 
impossible to say that overlapping is restricted to medium counts only, it 
may be pointed out here also that in Table XL1 on page 85 of Mr. liiirdy’w 
Deport, costs of various qualities of grey Photies (Manchester pieces) are 
given thus: — 


All kk* * 10yd* . Heed anti Pick 11 * 11 with f inch coloured border*. 


Count* of Yam. 

Weight. 

Driei* 


lb. <>2. Un 

pence) 

32a — 40* 

1 14 

33 

32s~4Kfc 

i a 

:« 

3Sa — >18* 

1 u 

12 

40s — 40s 

} l) 

•fis 

40s — 60s 

1 6 

;s; 

— *j0* 

l li 


»30*--80s 

0 15ft 

8 H 

GOs — Kjjps 

0 15 

41 i 

70s — 110s 

0 J3f 

41 i 

From the above, it is quit*' 

dear that his theory oi indirect 

compel 


due to cheaper prjoes oi finer goods as against coarser goods of the same 
area should apply to practically all of Photic** from United Kingdom instead 
of medium counts 0hly. 


(vi> The conclusion that imports iroi/i Japan consist almost entirely 
of goods Novels from yagns of counts 30s and above is open to dispute. On 
page 40 of his report it is remarked that if Japan is making headway, it ia 
mainly in resect ftf the finer qualities of Shirting Dhoties, which can be taken 
as evidence tit competition between Japanese goods and Lancashire rather 
tflan Indian goods. 

(vii) The imports of Japanese heavy shirtings are decreasing steadily, 
being unable to stand the competition of Indian goods. 

(viii) We are of the same opinion. 



(ix) To tiie extent of mcroa^ in Induu^ psodqctkm of finer * good# flinoe 
1930 , the coneJuuion should be fodified. r * 

(x) Laucawh ire no iongqj* nr nopoli*$s the trade in White goods, as 
Japanese ‘goods are now ini porte 1 it an mcreaa’ng quantity, though to the 
extent only fitting a part of the gap created by rather sharp drop in the 
supply of Lancashire goods withoyt any injuries Unihe Indian industry, 

(xi) In view of the increase of finer goods and diversificafioi^in production 

of Indian dSills, it is difficult to prove that there is no indirect competition 
between ific Fancy Prints and Chintx from United Kingdom and Indian 
goods. r 

< it i i ) We are of the same opinion. 

(xiii) Statistics indicate that since 1930 imports of these classes have 
t shrinkod to negligible quantity and some of them have ceased to come entirely. 
In othet’ words Japanese goods cannot compete with Indian goods. 

(xiv) Statistics indicate that since 1930, the export of Indian Coloured 
goods have shown Home decrease due* apparently to better prices realized in 
home market resulting from higher import duty and decrease in import of 
foreign goods. 

(xv) It in well nigh impossible to obtain direct evidence to prove competi- 
tion between imported goods and Indian goods us is fully explained hf 
Mr. Hardy t ni his report, para. 19, under the heading “ Indirect Evidence — 
General ", Therefore, to say that there is very little direct competition in 
coloured goods between United Kingdom and India, while Japan is the only 
serious competitor, is not fair, inasmuch as no convincing case has been 
established in para. 17. Production of fine Indian Colourod goods are 
increasing, whereu* imports of Japanese goods are stationary. This shows 
that. Japanese competition is not *o «cvc?<* as imagined. 

(xvi) This observation confirms the fact that the price* <d Japanese goods 
arc always in line with the HueLiations of raw cotton prices, no manipula- 
tion being made to force sacrifice sales or dumping, as if often sought to 
lie made out. Incidentally, it may he added here that para. 34 (pages 
fi7-(58) of the Tariff Hoard Report, 1927, concludes by saving, inter aim , 
that the charge of dumping can not be substant iated. 

txvii) While Mr. Hardy is apologctu about the danger of generalization 
from two isolated facts, he jumps at the conclusion by further inference 
from altogether arbitrary instances. No case can be established by comparing 
prices of cloth disregarding the kind of weave, counts of yarn and finish, 
etc. He is apparently confusing the idea of competition with the difficulty 
of production. It is not at all convincing to generalize that Japan's 
advantage or competition increases with prices, for in many cases, the 
higher the prices, the smaller the corujudition 

(xviii) This view may hold good when cloth of the same kind is concerned, 
but not so always, as for instance. Mulls cannot be substituted by Drills. 

ixix) Every ku^d of cloth has its respective use and the effect of lower 
price of cloth of entirely different category will be felt slowly if at all. 
Moreover, the manufacturers are keenly alive to select the most profitable 
lines and will not continue production of cloth with too small a margin, 
hence disparity in prices will be of temporary nature. f 

(xx) A (xxi) We agree with this opinion. * 

9 d$ 10. In point of efficiency and cost of production, band ^ spinning 
and woavyag cannot stand the competition of spinning and weaving mills. 
H is therefore a difficult question to reconcile the conflicting interest of 
these industries. In Japan hand spinning gave way to 'machine spinning 
some 50 years ago, and hand weaving has gradually lost its economic signific- 
ance due to development of weaving industry. I£ is worthy of '‘note that 
handioom woavera were seeking employment in weaving mills in Central 
Provinces, as reported by the Central Provinces Government. Import duty 
t on yarn h a burden on handkiotn weavers and spinnera, though mitigated 



bjF duty on pietegoods. But th^ major part* *>£ the benefit of protective duty 
be mg absorbed by the mill mdustd^f the h&mloom weavers spinuers are 
the victims of keener competition, ( heaper artificial silk jpgyrt would help 
»the hand weavers and import duty m\M l}e rJmovdM. Duty mi artificial silk 
goods may give some protection to the haul loom freavei^' but- due to the 
difference in quality ami peculiarity *of demand, there 19 -jjfkot much relief to 
them. To % give any real ftelp to such u reorganized ttfdusiriesi a> these, 
legislative meaftpn* will be necessary to allocate ivrtain regions of produc- 
tion and distribution tor them with some rost-nct ion ot production on the 
power spinning and weaving industry. * 

Ej'.tract /row th *; rt’Vietr publish ft! m " Thr 7 one* of India m , dutui th *■ 
*‘Jth June, 19M (page JJ>, on th* Annual li* part of {ht i ini ml rnmtues 
Iniiustrtes. — “ Owing to the tail in the prices oi yarn and low' prices of im Il- 
ia ado cloth, the handloom weavers hud it difficult to dispose oi thou output 
at profitable rates and as a result many weavers arc leaving their profession 
tor employment in mills/' • 

• • 

25. Since the imposition ol specific duty oi I } annas pei pound in 
September, 11*27, the imports ot Japanese yarn have fallen off sharply, and 
it is only mercerized yarn ot (>4s--«4s which is now i input tod ui some quantity. 
There is absolutely no competition in this kind of yarn. 

41. For the benefit ot the handloom industry lowei duty «>n yarn will bo 
advisable. * 

4.2. it is not only uurtuisuiiabUitiil&t also misleading to the trade to include 
coloured woven goods in the eiiwtfpficntion of plain grey , and to exclude) grey 
dhot-ios therefrom. 

id . Import duty on urtilii mi silk pieregoods should not. be heavier than 
that on natural silk goods, rr. .. 50 per rent As is mentioned elsewhere, 
the demand tor real silk, which is not within reach ot poorer masses, is 
being satisfied by artificial silk goods at economical prices. Phenomenal 
increases <>f consumption ot artificial silk goods arc now witnessed all over 
the world. Psychology ol consumers is such that they put <>11 th«* purchase of 
luxury goods it not obtainable at certain limit, it is therefore u mistaken 
idea to anticipate revival of trade in lancy cotton goods hy chwking imports 
oi artificial silk goods. 

45. The proactive duty on pmcegoods was only put info operation on 
and after 1st March, JffdU, and it was then said that the cited would not b*r 
felt at least six months due to sto< k ot imported goods. According to reports 
published in the Indian Textile Journal, July, Iff.’M, many Ahmedabad mills 
showed very good results for the year ending 111 si December, 1930. Whereas 
Bombay mills have been labouring under unfavourable circumstances, siieh 
ns repeated hartals of the market, hnamial difficulties and sevens compete 
t ton of up-country mills. One thing is clear that import tariff, however 

high it may be,, would not bring relief to Indian imlis, whose inherent 

weakness in efficiency and management requires special remedy. Lately, 
Ahmedabad is also complaining of poor business, whiofl is attributable 

to heavy fall in the price of cotton, and the reduced purchasing power of 
consumers, rather than competition from foreign goods, which are subject 
to handicap of th% import duty of 25 per cent , on British goods and 31J 
on non-British goods. We are of opinion that in order to improve the posi- 
tion of the indu8try*as a whole, steps must be taken in the following lines: — 

(1) To increase the purchasing power, rationalization of marketing 
# and enhancement- of prices of agricultural products require 
urgent attention. 

m (2) To %n courage consumption, the prices of f-otton goods must be 

• # reduced to the minimum. 

(3) tinder the existing circumstance, increase ot production is not 
desirable if cost of production is not reduced, hence heavier duty 
on cotton piecegoods will do more harm than good. 

COTTON TEXTILE 
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(4) if flip the protection oi A Bombay milla^at feast Rs. 50,000, <100 «bo«)d 
bdkaccommodated ty joint responsibility of Central Government 
aQg*., Bombay Municipality at a low rate of interest to finance 
% thr^|^ponatriiAion iyi the Allowing condition: — 

(a) Amalgjlttiation of sound concerns. * 

{ b ) ImprovHtent in Mapaging A'gent system. 

(c) ife vision t of Company Act as per Shareh<Aier$ Association * 
* opinion. 

{(h) Scrapping obsolete machinery and adoption of new machinery. 

{e) Compulsory reorganization or reduction of capital of weaker con- 
cerns and transfer of their management to sound concerns, 

<J) Better touch of management with labourer*. 


Calcutta Import Trade Association, Calcutta. 

Letter No. J7U-M., dated the 39 th duly , VJ32. 

Indian ('ottos Textile Industry. 

The Committee of this Association have perused with interest a letter 
No. 2339-1932. dated the 20th July, 1 932 $^ ^ < 1 ressod to you by the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce containing an expression. of opinion on certain of the 
matters raised in the questionnaire prepared by the Board m the abovctioted 
connection. 

2. 1 ft m directed to say that the Committee »>f this Association winh to 
associate themselves with the views expressed in that letter, which have 
their unqualified support. 


Hindustani Native Merchants’ Association, Bombay. 

L<ttcr without date. 

t 

* Re Indian Cotton Tkxxu.k Industry Kncmkv 

We are directed by the committee of our Association which has a member- 
ship list of about .'WO cloth merchants and connnissiou agents, to iorward to 
you 1 Wo following views nl <>ur Association in connection with the above 
enquiry. 

It iw now almost universally known iaet that the Indian Textile Industry 
has recently been passing through very c ritical times on account of foreign 
competition and particularly of Japan, u 

h\ December, 4 1025, after a good deal of persistent agitation the 
Government of India nbolishc*! the Indian Cotton Excise Duties which were 
greatly hampering the industry. But this small relief did no good to the 
industry. The effects of the expansion of cotton industry in China and 
Japan, the currency policy of the Government of India and total loss of 
foreign trade of Indian mills owing to Japan capturing tfie external markets 
and more particularly her keen competition even in tin; Indian market, 
began to 4m felt in their intensity. n 

AH representations to the Government from time to time from the* Mill- 
owners’ Association as well as other prominent public bodies tor proteetidh 
*to the industry against this competition from Japan were of no avail. Iq 
1926 a special Tariff Board was appointed by the Government to investigate 
frilly into the matter and to report whether any protection was necessary 
to the industry. Even the favourable recommendations of the Board have no 
effect cm the Government. Up to 1929 the Government were not conviimed 
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that til# industry as n whole in dunged *uul they, theref5i|fk turned 

^.lowrf the suggestion made tu’them*%*r an ad Aional import ckifcv on yarn 
and piece goods to protect the Indian industry, gfiie position cmKie industry 
b^gan to worsen year hy y* ai tiH 1927 *fr h^n June jlroieetuapwas given to 
t he yarn industry by imposing a minimum Aty of* 1$ uxjphs per pound 
on imports on the 16 August. 1927 Xhis projection givejBto the industry 
was utterly adequate and tffc* competition fr#m Japan wRmie Sooner and 
keener and the impon a t hm>. from Jap.m bmvin t<» lmrcaf^ immensely. 

There were <evcrai reasons why Japan in -piie of having to purchase 
*t t on in India, to pav r arri-o;*' to Japan and hack again could afford to 
pay a heavy import duty and ddl undersell the IndigMi nianufaeUff’ers here. 
One of these reason' is the -.11 p« tm * r efficiency of Japanese mills and 
eonsepuenti v the cost «.e ppidnenon in dap.m e much lower than in India and 
the depreciation o! her exchange e o \ » i;rr :: iurdii't' advantage which enabled 
her to sell so cheaply he? ma nui mci ures i>. the Indian market. * 

The Government of India pers kfent 1\ ignored tin* plhffiLof I he industry 
which could not dime an\ materia! ad v ;mt am* frm^ the ram Protection 
Act of 1927, ;e no protection bad been granted V inovinj.’' section of the 
indu-frv. Tn 1929. ts a rrsnit »u furlbcr represent a f ions to the Government, 

1 he Government of India nppoi ; i.*d Mr. 1 1 .1 r<l v to examine the possibility 
of sfthst iroting a svstmn ef -•Tvmhc dutie- for t he exist mg; svstem tut valorem 
;iss('.-.!!i' i nf of f deeegondv and rhc if» yrfioi'f vtb.nf changes have taken plane 
■ ; uee t hr Tariff Hoard reported ,0 tim volume of reports and the class of 
lo.oiK import ed and ilte e\Pni .piJgppxi veri t s of external competition will? 
the iirodnels of ludimi mdh H -port was published in IVcemher, 3929. 
!u Fehruarv. 1999, iltc fuia-r lajm-vy protect ion Hill was introduced and 
passed in ill" 1 ,e<d U v '• \ '-'o-b! \ '■vrne the impe-it jons of these protective 
dukes. t hi- Governmeir o; led;.! have tv >ir increased t hem on pjecegoodx 

* 0 .;- revenue pvjrpO.ses. 

S. nee ‘Iris j i! e \ nf junti . !i..i, • o ; i • m-i;ix?r> w a ■■■ inaugurated the Indian 

(■■> r u>u mills hao - mad.- .amsid.-! : <>;.■ pi.oi-.s ip 1 1 >» • production of yarns and 

pie' ■* "mods. The prod u* 9 l-u, . e •,,!!!. i:nT-;iv, >d * mui '** i d million yards in 
1 929-99 to about 9< l< » ri.dhon va r d' m 19.91 -92 and tlt.it of cloth from 2,119 
milium v,i nlv, in ! 92 f t 91 1 ife* ► ■ hm; 2. !, ‘*9 m id am vard in 1 99! '»2. The sucee •*■<<. 

iiii attempts ai 'pi n n imr i'n.-f , ..jift- a*‘d weaving -omenor cloth have also 

been evidciecd during the period 9- an ? ? > <■ r« *.•;'»* s I p -,d m f 1011 in these varieties. 
The protect nan this rbc.ip/h b.hn.d and :ii.nl*pi!;r c b>- been air.ply jllstijied 
b\ The results 

The advantage' d" ; > • ^ : h-e p- . ■? e=-f 1 v do? a-, a me. hovvevci . ereatlv 
'■oun te rha b • need le \ b . ■ ti: ad •. a *0 . -a an 'imn t;im rvh;ai ! .. , t. :mm! miposi- 
‘mns oj d?it v on ma c'i i ! »e> v ■-pm-c.. 1 1 \ e-t off- 1 'in case in rrihvav freight 
and fhe- recent hcavv aa,.! .daia -0.0 depre-aa, 1 n.n of the Japanese exchange 
has been a vorin-is fie. mum Jc i‘. ifidiedrv and bo- "nabled JajuiTi t dufPP 
t be i ndmn tea rket vv i * b he; 'aa.u nl ;»» t mvs at p? »e. • . nnch a?e b*|o\v j be eosl 
a! thidr pfo.duetem in India .,nd de{ v ail <‘t)inj»eT d («>!!■ 

The Ttclian milk m- c -w Pah ng all po-. able Pep-, 'o uiijeis' tlieir effk 
c!e!?cv and rerlm-c t h*- f » r «c’ erode/ . i«,tj but in t he present v \ paj mst a rtc<*s of 
Japanese unfair eomr».-: d «o?» and dntnpirig poliev a - -d nbo*. e, j he indu’d rv 

nmvt. exist and thrive wuh * o f aile-ptak' proita 1 ion Ve a j mob m god period, 

Vational indust rv ir-ufi rC'r >901 Mdeipjare proV.ti.m for a prolonged period 
hould he giver: *.dtb* •? in -In -bape m a hourpv or b- makiTpr tin* import 

dukes on ,1a panes*. . -,od •••ufh*. amt'i pr> dohif i\ e and j > » prov ulc agai?isf 

dump! ug, 

f>nr Committee hop*' nml tru-t that as fur a:- {ir.Jcet j.-.n .igaiinl hi.paiKcr 
imports is ( fincerned. t he v ’Will -.upport the cumr of ; h »* Indian industry, hut 
as t^’gards tlfh uuest ion of eonf inuintr tb«* tariff preference t<- Hritish pie<e- 
goods. we are direeted to sav that our Committee an- opposed to n»iv 

scheme of preferent-ini treatment rig adopted ;mv longer. Whatever 

^referen^e given to British goods i« done iti mitigation of protection 

COTTON TEXTITK X 
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gtfented Wfi the indigenous ^industry. They Indian Commercial community 
cannot accajfc the principle or Imperial q>fofererice in the Indian Fiscal System, 
at the presSk Mtftge of tier C onstitutional development. As long; as we are 
denied contirojtover otA cuilrenqy ^fnd exchange and our fiscal policy, ^e 
cannot be cxpsKted to* enter Into any agreement for reciprocal preference. 

To impose IrBtorial prefeivnce on Sndia against her will, will be doing a 
great injustice iSf 'India. « 


a 

,Jbe Bombay Textile and Engineering Association. 

Stn1( in*’h1 xvhhi if t ml In If ir Trjtilr Tat iff Board. 

The first question that arises in one's mind when considering the necessity 
of protection to Textile Industry is why such a long established industry 
should require nrcheet ion ^ It is however generally admitted that according 
to the laws of trade cycles, a flcriod of great boom is generally followed 
by a pericKl of great depression. In tin* ease of the Indian Textile Industry 
this depression began to he felt since 192:1 and in our opinion the industry 
has not been able to tide over it yet. In other countries when depression 
sets in, or even before it. their rohportivo Governments promptly take fcteps 
with a view to minimise the evil ojjjferfs which are bound to follow. The 
protection to a well established industry always becomes imperative when 
the industry is threatened with ruin l^faipnugn imports. 

I)'i . SidgW'ick, an eminent authority ijk t he subject, has pointed out that 
an extraordinary temporary advantage 4 hr%>roduct ion possesses! bv a foreign 
country may destroy or greatly injure a suitable homo industry and that 
when that great advantage is gone, the cost of restoring the lost or diminished 
home industry may far outweigh any previous gains through clump imports 
(Pol. Economy, ill V. K.-‘2h This in our opinion is exactly what has 
happened in the 4 case of Indian Textile Industry. The working of double shifts, 
cheap labour and a depreciating exchange wen* the temporary advantages 
which Japan has over our industry. Hut the Indian Government in spite of 
repeated warnings of the danger were too .view ttiMrecognise the menace it 
had to the staple industry of India and the protection which was ultimately 
given was given too late, and was very inadequate. 

Later the stabilisation of the It upon at. l.s. (id. and tli* recent export of 
Gold from India have also greatly contributed to the depression in the 
industry. Thus the chief causes from which a need for an extension of 
protection has arisen are external and outside the control of the millownors 
and hence an extension of the protection is urgently needed. 

Wo affirm that an industry which supports more than a million persons 
directly and probably a million more indirectly deserves protection if it is 
threatened with ruin by a foreign competition. 

There are very important things which arc to he dijne in the Textile 
Industry, but f they are left in abeyance in spite of the will to do them, 
because of the shortage of funds and the heavy losses incurred by the mills. 
We mention only a few of them. 

The high labour costs in Bombay is a distinct disadvantage under which 
the industry is suffering. Th© only way of advance* in the matter lies in 
increasing the efficiency of the highly paid labour of JBomhay. More schools 
like the Social Service League School at Parol are required in different centres 
for the (raining of operatives. 

Such schools will be readily started by the MSlIowners to train their own 
workmen and they will be prepared to give them inducement by way of 
scholarships and bonuses and chance to rise the higher pfvsts like thfkse of 
jobbers when they are trained at these schools. , « 

In JEngland and other countries the operatives derive a good deal of 
benefit from the study of technical books which are written in a language 
which they can understand. In India there exist very few technical books m 
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vernacular* f rohi which the job^rn and the operatives can derive any beifPiit. 
Thf& deficiency can be very easily reared if die Mi How nets' Association under- 
take* the publication of such bonks written bv txpert* Indians. Wo know that 
^he ** Guru Samachnr ” the monthly *Ma^a?lno ported by the JBomba.v 
Miliowner*' Association c an btf nmdo n medium of such instruction. 

These hook* will have to ^x» sold iVry chew, no as to be within the reach 
of the i>oo» and us^in the beginning the cost of preparing thorfb books will 
be high a large fund will be required for these purposes. Incidentally to 
make these hooks and Magazines readable by a great number. the # illiterate 
work peojde will have to be taught reading ami writing and with that end in 
view some primary Night Schools will have to he started by t he* Millowmvt s 
but these items along with the previous ones will require large funds and 
looking to the conditions through which the industry is passing when Bombay 
nulls are making very heavy losses due to unhealthy comjKditum the 
Bombay mills can ill afford to spare that amount unless and until th4y are 
given some protisdion * aga inst dumping and unfair coffi petition of foreign 
countries. • 

ii 'el furt' iro rh . — -This is much better done in Ahmedahnd arid in up-country 
ecu t res than in Bombay. So also the relations between the employers and 
the employee are much better in those centres. 

•hi Bombay the importance of welfare work has hc-en sufficiently realised 
nor has then* been an opportunity for Bombay Millowner.s to fin#! out the 
importance of welfare work on the efficiency of the workmen on any large 
scale. It is a well known fact that unless this work is done regularly and 
in a svsteinatie way for a number of years its effects will not ho seen properly 
and this required funds and patience which in times like the present the 
Horn ha v MiUnwmws can hardly find to devote, being themselves prc-nmjpicd 
with their own domestic troubles. It is a matter of common knowledge that 
the Millowners find it difficult to sell all their productions even at cost and 
heme they find greater difficulty of financing I he rnirrm. At that time 
unless their minds are at ease hy giving them sufficient protection it will 
be impossible for them to take up this w id fa re work in right earnest. 

Again there i- no Labour Union in Bmnhuv which is run on right tines by 
persons having the interest, of labour at heart and we consider that a 
Labour Union run on the right line'* is a great, asset to the smooth working 
of any industry. In the absence of a well recognised Labour Union the 
Bombay mills siifrer great losses m the event of n strike and the recent, 
strikes have shown that with the dragging on of the strike, flu* demands* 
of the workers increase in a geometric proportion. Such state of affairs 
where the employees can never nut forward their point of view reasonably 
and adequately and they are led awav bv stump oratory and labour under 
false grievances, requires to be remedied as soon as possible. 

Before leaving the question of labour we must draw attention to the 
absence of n labour exchange. The age old custom of the jobbers getting 
the necessary n^n still prevails very widely in spite of the efforts of the 
Bombay Millowners’ .Association thus giving the jobbers undue importance 
which is, ns is very commonly known, very badly misused. Not only does this 
system encourage corruption hut it raises the jobbers to a status far above 
to which they properly belong. 

The Bombay Milfi>wners have tried their best to do this but the labour 
and its leaders in spt4e of their promises to the contrary are not allowing this 
to be done. This is a very serious handicap for the Bombay Millowncrs who 
find it very difficult to make certain improvement even though they have a 
will to do it. • 

The Te.chniegl ah 4 8v perr.iting Staff . — We are surprised to find that not 
more than a paragraph of fourteen lines is devoted to this most important 
fadfcor in structure of the industry in the Tariff Board report of 1927. Wo 
consider that the Technical* and Supervising Staff are the brains of produc- 
tion improvement and efficiency and are often responsible for a good deal of 
internal organisation. It is in the interest of the industry to attract the 

♦ x 2 
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he#t men to this iiuittihLrv a/ miy improvement m quality find efficiency is 
aimed at. We suggest that |Jn? ^uperaoV stall should be a* lar as possible m 
exclusively recruited from telhnically qualified men and Indians should be 
emplo^d m preference 4 to 1 'Lvign ^persons. We do admit that there nia 
Home very able men id! tin* textile ImJnstrf who have come from foreign 
parts but it is a matter >A etmnion knowledge to those who are ultimately 
connected with the Textile Bidusrry that all* of these foreigners are not 
of the Haim* calibre as is found amongst the people, one finds in similar 
position ^abroad. Beside* tie Textile Industry has existed in India I01 
ho long Hhat. if should be no longer necessary to look to foreign nations lor 
l he supply* oi competent teeliuieal iimmi as well as Managers. 

When we say that the indu-nry *imuid stnv»* to v'e t hold of better men w«. 
mean t hat an adequate 1 vmum*rat ion and a reasonable security by a provi- 
sion of Pirn ideal Fund and Old Ago Poovon ere necessary to attract such men 
to 1 He industry. Reasonable security will mu only induce people to do their 
best hut will alv» k#p- them away i l oin tie- influeuee of corruption. Members 
of the Techno a! *St aft' should be *able to raise - it found eoiupetent — .to the 
highest p<»t in the- gilt of the Managing Agents a.', lias already been done in 
some eases. 

But all tins fan be done when i he Bombay Miilownei* base sufficient funds 
at their disposal to -pair To start a Provident Fund scheme or an < 0 !d 
Age Pension scheme nqimc la; go sums m money whan ran only be spared 
when the mills air able to undo some profit which is not the case now. 
rules* sufficient |ii»ln Ut>n !■•■ ?.*, i\ III the uni ai r t ompet it inri nt foreign countries 
will not relax and til! ihe. 1* dmie tin. Indian mill* and specially the Bombay 
mills will not be nbl«* io undo 1 both their end,' meet winch will nceessiirdy 
not allow them to hike up any o! these srfiemes. I bus it is clear that, 
without continuous and adequate protection Indian mills will not hr able to 
carry' out any large* seal * 1 improvement in the industry even though they 
wish to do it . 

We would request the Board to colmel stut e 1 tea 1 i n on mat nm regarding 
1 lie frequent changes in staff in Bombay a* well :;s up-country mill and akn 
investigate into the reasons for sue)? cli'inge>. 

Very vital m the connection m the question of IV-chuual education. ii 
i* olir opinion that the standard 01 education imparted by the existing 
Technicu I Institutes wdl have to be increased con - idem hi v ro hi mg it into 
line with tile demand* made by the Textile Industry. * 

ttuir Mtifi r eils, The indiau Textile Industry which is out staple industrv 

should give preference to imiio'imir; maouials. At a time when t he put- 
chasing power ot the country i • . » - been going down eousiderably ii become-, 
mu’essa r y . while nlFmdiug pro!,. <luui to the Textile Industrv t - 1 supper; the 
eoifon glowing population and the Coal Industry of India as well. if foo-iga 
ctUtnn in being Used in Indian mills in preference to Indian grown cotton 
o! the same grade, ot: ground', ot i hcapnev-; such Indian cotton should hi- 
ll) out opinion be pi <Ue« led fi»»ia ioreign imports, beenm-e the Indian 

(ofton Crowel ls aide l< dis'pnvc ofl bis col tun at a reasonable price, lie is 
not likely to be able to buy the cloth manufactured in the Indian mills, 

Fur the Textile Industry to be completely self sufficing it is also neces- 
sary to deioto our attention t<> the improvement in the quality of Indian 
cotton. A rapid progress in the researches of the institute of the Central 
Cotton Committee is required and it is uko vital that- the fruits of those 
researches should not ho allowed to he waited but should be put to practical 
advantage \n greater propaganda >»> the agricultural department and the 
Committee among the Cotton (Growers. • 

We suggest that the possibilities of forming a Mi* low tiers' SnidviSle 
b>i‘ growing long staple cotton on the laud to be watered* bv the Snkkar 
Barrage should he thoroughly investigated. * # 

W* le pea? what we have said in the* use cotton for coal ns well, 

namely the indigenous eon! should he given preference* to foreign our. as 
well as to imported fuel oil. 
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Lastly. wo \toui<I like to suggest that titi\ Bombay nulls are labouring 
• iirwter special disadvantage* such iiigh labour cots and noti-proximity ot 
cotton and consuming markets, as veil as vevv- high Municipal and other 
WiXOs. ft seems that nearly uiJ the B^utyiy in jits taro making losses while 
i he moffucisil mills anv making | . >ii i - Th*. mills might h*ave to 

( lose down as a result of continual loss* and othlr noils in Mm nioi ussil centres 
•aiM ho star^od to satedv MieVouutrv * denemP. ‘or cloth. This \jmild moan 
tin- loss ot n huge ^ipitui locked up m tin* Bombay mills and a .search tor 
l rush capital lor starting noils hi the motussn. Would it not ho hot. for it the 
Bombay mills arc shifted to imHii^i! centres and sivr m> unit h* capital 
being wiped out r + 

It would not ho reasonable to allow all the capital that has heeii spent 
after the Bombay mills io ho thrown ;au\ r It would la* disastrous ti 
suoli a catastrophe e\ er n<v ur- . In that cast* not only Bombay hut a large 
number of people who are depending upon Bombay directly tor g.hetr 
maintenance as also ilns- who ha\c in\e-.ted their mon#y in tin- shares ol 
these Bombay mills will he nimol and Mu»<vn effect* ot lifts will he iutolev* 
able. Would ll not thereinto hi* heUei To gl\c sufficient protection to the 

Bombay mill industry so that ail tdiis capital! wlticli is locked up in the 

noils and the other allied iinliwn,^ m Ihunhav may not he lost and the 
' oiyitry may not be plunged into an unbearable catastrophe w inch will nun 
her staple industry and at the same tune a large portion oi the population 
or India who directly or indirectly depend upon the induct rv 4or tindi 
e\ istenee. 

Krom the a. bore reasons we think thaf a good amount of protect ion, and 

that, too tor a l«mg reason : < * come, i* absolutely nonssi n the country and 

its nidu'-irs is to he sav*-d Mean extinction. 


The Grant Road Parsec Association Textile League, Bombay* 

< h Lt ft, r ti /M .UuM/, 

With n I erence to the (tovermneiit of India's Resolution No. 311 T. (loti), 
dated the Pth „^pril Iasi, duvet my tiie ’land Board to empnre info the 
((uestioiiK ot tntf r aim granting protect nm to the Indian Oat ton Textile 
Industry, my League has gone through the eoinmuiiuptc and beg* to submit* 
Mu* following statement m that behalf , 

In the opinion ot my leagu** the claim oi the Indian Textile Industry 
to protection has been established lor tin* following amongst other reasons:-- 

» 1 > J in* Indian ('otton Textiie I u d list r\ ha*; practically lost hold on 
the market on jiconmt ot various t;uf.or*. too patent to lx* djs 
cussed here. some ol which are ho\ve\et indicated in 1 he reasons 
here* Iter to to! low. 

( 2 ) The Indian labour has l«vn aek now lodged on aM Tiands to he not 

efficient, and regular as it should lie on account of climate 

influence and unwholesome habit* and customs ot such labour. 

(3) The IndiurP labour is n**\er stationary but aiwas - emigrating being 

mostly drawn from agricultural classc*-. 

<*i) Most of the machinery in use in tin* Indian cotton units not being 
of the latest type is always found to be lacking in yielding 

the desired production. This drawback is further enhanced by 
reason *of the 10 per cent, import duty on all machinery and 

faeifvv duties levied on stores, sizing materials, dyeing and 

• ^bleaching stuffs, etc. 

(5) The chronic comjflainf of the 1 -c (>»/. ratio which naturally takes 
away 12^ ja j r cent. of the protection given at present to r he 
industry. 
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« (0) Municipal taxes are .too heavy. ^ 

(7) The most unhealthy Japanes# ^Jumping has now become so actite * 
that it actually II. b rot tie* and almost kills the Indian Cotton 
Textile IncNfoiry.i This*?s facilitated by the Japanese going oft 
the Gold Stand arl and lowering her exchange from 155 to about 
125. Besides, Jrainese Governnuyit has always rendered all 
* sorts of banking and shipping facilities toJhe Japanese Cotton 
Textile Industry and the trade. Further, Japanese dumping of 
i.oarse cloths such ns Bombay mills produce is so acute that it 
can be (very easily) judged by the following facts: — 

p/J Cotton, to produce such cloths, cost, in Bombay at least four annas 
per pound. 

( fj ) This cotton when cleaned in the ** blow-room ” loses about 12 
per cent. ; thus the actual cost of cotton is four annas and six 
pics at the least. 

(c) The minimum cost of Spinning, Weaving. Calendering and Baling 
in the hftst of welt-managed mills hi India amounts to five 
annas and six pics. Therefore, 

\d) The total minimum eosL of Indian cloths of 20s warp and 20s to 
00s welt amounlh to ten annas per pound. • 

Jupat^ on the other hand buys Indian cotton at the same rate as Bombay 
nulls, t,c., at lour annas per pound, ships it to Japan, manufactures it 
into cloths, semis jt to India, pays fm! f -un-nun u for freight and insurance, 
plus import duty ot thm- annas per pound, vet sells the goods at nine minus 
six pies per pound. It therefore means that the Japanese cost per pound 
for spinning. weaving, calemiermg and haling is only one anna six pics only, 
which is preposterous. We reckon that the selling price of Japanese cloths 
should he in the vicinity ot fhtrtrrn annas. We will prove our statement 
by the lolioutug figures : - ••■•The price of cleaned cotton, after allowing 12 per 
cent, tor loss, will he tour annas and six pies per pound. The minimum 
spinning, weaving, calendering and packing charge* will be five annas per 
pound. Freight and inMirame will hi' si\ pies per pound and the import 
duty will be three annas per pound, making a total of thirteen annas. 

From these figures it is dearly seen that the selling price of Japanese 
doth should he thirteen annas and not nine annas and sis. pips as is prevalent. 

In passing il may be slated that Japan has a High Tariff wall. They do 
•not allow' any foreign cloths to arrive in their country. They sell their 
production m their Home market at good profit and dump the remainder 

at any price to any part, of the world wherever it pays them to dump. We 

are ot opinion that the import, duty on all Japanese cloths be raised to 50 
per rent, to stop tin* dumping 

d ) The extreme disparity of Railway freight charges existing between 
those charged on foreign goods consigned from the docks and 
those charged on indigenous goods consigned fr$m any one place 
to another in the interior are also detrimental to home trade. 

(2) l'n limited dumping of Japanese goods to the detriment of indigen- 
ous goods has increased the Japanese trade m cotton piecegoods 
in India by leaps and bounds during the la^t few years. 

As regards the form ot protection we eonsidej that an increase of 

duty to 50 per cent, will meet the necessity. 

As regards the rate of protection my League is of opinion that a 
universal rate of protection should prevail against the competition of all 
foreign goods. However, my league would submit that jf any preferem^ is 
given to the goods manufactured in the United Kingdom, it Should be given 
on liner goods hut certainly not on coarser cloths such as Indian, produce.* 

As regards rates of duty on cotton p.ieeegood& my League would suggest 
50 per cent, whereas on cotton and art silk or on art silk, we suggest 100 
per cent. 



Aa*r6gard& fates of duty on cotton twist and yarn my League ts of opinion 
on coarse* counts 15 per cfenk* duty sliyuki bo levied whereas on fitmr 
counts, i.e.j from OOa upwards the duty should be 10* per cent. 

« My League submits that such prol**;tipn jjs noi likely to hamper very 
much the Handlooms Weaving •Industry. 

• — 

Letter dated the 19th July, liki£. 

1 have the honour to send herewith the answers to your questionnaire 
which please acknowledge. * 

A usurers to truest ton nan r of Tariff Ihmrd {19, ij). 

5. If Rombay mills reduce their prices of cloth the up-country mills do 

likewise to keep their hold on the market . They are usually in n position 
to produce cheaper cloths ior various reasons, Hence they will not mftd a 
corresponding decrease m their selling pr^ee. * # 

6. Yes. In spite of existing duties foreign piucegt>od8 arc dumped in our 
markets. Should the duties be withdrawn, foreign goods would get a 
tremendous impetus to the detriment of indigenous goods, causing cessation 
of piany additional mills and increasing the number oi unemployed. 

II. (A) Yes. Japan will flood the market with her piecegoods. It is a 
very well known fact that Japan mixes foreign cotton with Indian teuton for 
tin* manufacture of her doth. Thus, a part of the cotton in all Japanese 
cloth# will not be bought Irom India, whereas. Indian made cloths are 
exclusively from Indian cotton, except liner sorts. 

<H) Indian mills have made a marked advance in liner sorts during a 
very short period. They were encouraged partly by the present, duties. 
Should duties he enhanced we consider that it would mean more production 
of indigenous eloihs which would create a demand for long staple cotton 
produced in India. 

IJ. to) Shirtings, sheetings, longclot.hs t drills and twills, dhoties, besides 
this, printed and art silk goods from Japan adversely affect, our markets. 

27. A mill should have dOjHHi spindles and I . (MM) looms or in such propor- 
tion to consume practically ail i be yarn produced. The average counts to 
be spun should be 2 Us to 21s lor .shillings, chadars, etc.. The annual yarn 
production would-be about- Jo lakhs pounds, whereas, (lie cloth annual produc- 
tion will be about -U lakhs pounds. (do lakhs is got on (5 ozs . per spindle y20 # 
days x 12 months. I I iakh" is gei by ! I Ho. > 20 > 12^ 

2(0 2,' pel’ rent. on budding', and i per cent., on machinery, These 

rates are fair. <2) d per «. <-nl and 10 per cnit. for double shift seem* htir, 

dl. Hanks in India <lo not gere t:;e facilities as desired and that banks 
in other countries offer better ;> thin. The rate is about 7f per cent. 

dd. Costs are^noi given but sevcr.d milt agents are connected with mill 
stores and machinery a> well as cotton firms. Rates are untymwn. 

do. (A) Labour should be unchanging; this can he achieved by offering a 
bonus at the end of e\er\ ycur oi their work inr regular attendance and 
good behaviour. Monthly prizes in all depart merits must be offered for 
highest efficiency. Legitimate grievances of workmen must receivo 
sympathetic considenu? ion . Substantial reductions in cost would accrue by 
discarding antique machinery. As far as possible one or at newt, two makes 
of machinery should exist in each department. Particular attention is drawn 
to the latest types of machinery such as Casa hi a nca. Four Roller or High 
Prgft System in Spinning and High Speed Wnrfing and Winding as a ! ho 
automatic loonife in weaving The first lot does away with a whole process, 
without any deterioration in the. quality of the yarn. In fact the yam is 
more uaiform and has better test. The latter group produces a better 
quality of cloth. The most important factor is the cotton. This must be 
of the right quality for the counts. The practice in many mills it* to go aw 



fmp a« possible on all Hawses /if. cotton which results in bad yarn, bad* cloth , 
low production with rmyxirnum of cxertyJIk o! the worker. *•* , 

(A) I. It is most improper and unjust to <4 standardly “ the muster 
roll or # the rate*. The ffUowilg n'&iftnh will support this statement, birstl>. 
the layout, machinery fnd weak in g o)nhtion^ vary in all noils. Then again 
the cotton consumed and t helqnantn \* of stones pun mmed in all mills vary 
cohskh-rubt*' , It Js quite nntulni t !>.■»;’ u h,*n i i,«- rueddnoi*' and enndi- 

I ions art; good, and when- a r»etter <1,!?-* o? - f*non and stores are used, out 
will get tnon* piodmfiou dnui amU.le-r who ha- no: il*<> same advantages. In 
fact it «unu)d U* quite pf:s«, ihji- i<j? ;>i> ndifb -ren I worker to get as much 
product mi* or even m ov a- the riii: jrnt uoiJm-i inhuming under the other 
group, he., had <ottuu an! -t-nv 'copied a. til. !>,. i '■uniat' , mu-eh mcry and 
urn ongenial comlif ion.- , 

(A) II. It would he }»!-;•-) ij ■. piumc- m ■ paid < »v: pe»dn ; 1 ;nn. Bui this 
can #ttlv he l.tir when a he.::«u « !a •- ■ eii-as i- u id Otherwise spinners 
should he paid per* duff. !r:v»}*Cfii.. ■»! -^e, t v .-ignis dam to breakages. It 

the cotton is not ftf a better type, jtdd ■ i nma! spindh---. to -pinner- will not pay. 

(]}) Yes, .suhjci*; 1 1 1 in.- loiloe ai;..: r -oid ■ i i. m- . <l) Automata looms he 

introduced, < 2 ) (dominium m {he Imd he*dd improved f > y artificial 

means u.r 1 ., joul air should be «-\p.-Hed and the it*mp»-inHnv and humidity 
should he proper), c’k By employing a certain number el spare jobbers And 
hoys to assist we;ners: m " gui ■ :rg up ’ hi mm-. repa i n ng -ma-he- and doing 
minor jnfU. the hoy- i<. hi mg w.-ii to the \e au i-. ami lelmn th**ir empty 

pirns, td) The weave; ’s beam.- hum he pt-rlv. \ nr at len.-t good as it a fleet > 

labour arid efficiency it may hi- staled that >*ue o! the -.uims oi bad hums 
is due to short age oj .da-hein. el .-axing iMid) flier m M>me noils, 

(<') lmpro\ etuent tn tin* eonditiun ot mnnhiiu r\ . enti-un.puon ut h..—T 
materials and disciphne v. here there is. low *. l!a ienc\ due to supervision udl 
create good erommn in the preparatory dope i i nausi 

(D) C a »U 1 pet e M t Hciivris he paid a n\<d |ji. lit hh w age lor a couple ol 

months to get used to thr-e looms. Intelligent hue lubbers and km* y jobbers 
lh‘ given special training mr a -lmn period under expert supervision in an 
institute opened for tin 1 express purpn-e m training labour. 'This (lass of 
labour should get oU per m lit. jimr* wages than the ordinary sort 

111. Schools of the typ« ah»ne mentioned -hould h.- incnuised in mill 
eentres. ^ 

IVY li the nidi specialised in certain soil-, the men would be more efti- 
Vietit the wastages would be less m yarn and elm h dm- to bad weaving, 
dyeing ami lim-hing, A Muaibr <an manage the work efficiently. 

Besides the quality <*t cloth can he <t ntidard i/.ed. {'here are not many diffi- 
culties which have to he met before special r/nt ton takes place. Special or 
drastic changes are mves-ary in a tew sorts only. Manchester mill furnishes 
one such case. 

\. The existing organisation <>i miik in general is tar trom being sa.tis*. 
Inctory in many rases. Some ol the* reasons are (1) IndiHfreme of agents 
towards the tee^niral sithy, Wanting in proper snpei \ i'-iort , b‘l) Kngnging 
clerks and accountants tn manageiual posts. 

By amalgamation or grouping of mills there will Ik* no improvement 
unions and until heads <’l varioti- departments are persons of impeachahh* 
(duu’ucter and higidv tpmlitn*! teehni('aliy 'rhese men should he se!eete<i 
irrewpectue of colour, t aste or erect! . * 

VI. They should make it a point to know something on the technical side. 
They should at times check costings. They should know their stocks ol 
cotton, yarn and cloths lying in the r gotlowns as sold yr otherwise. Thcyv 
must at tiroos go to the market to make personal investigations sbout^his 
cloth quality and prices. # 

VIT. The “ personal touch 7r is wanting. Agents should not have too 
many irons in the fire. They should have their head office at the mills and 
not in fori. 
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VIII. Yes*' • • , 

Yes, It is absolutely juwssaty. Strong .reafrvcs must 1 h* created for 
paying dividend in lean years and repln|jng jjfld machinery as well for 
•ex. tension .* Agents pro tor to higher dhidlmK tc^ more than one Reason. 

Y. (a) The Japanese system should be lolloved 

(f,) Thef shuuh^ have at all impinUant ceniro. something like i\ small 
“ India House ” in Knglund. Tiny should have guarantee brohrrs at all 
those centres. The Agents themselves should visit these places at Jenst ona* 
a year to learn on the spot why ‘heir goods an* not preferred. Tliey should 
advertise then goods hy cinemas. et< . 

XL ( om iliatiou (‘ninniiuir should exist in the units. All broad ipm*- 
t ions should be discussed prior to any changes. Tins (\nmiutice must not 4 

bo packed All Registered Trade 1 nuns should bo asked to eo-q|>onitc 

will) the Agents. The Agents must persuade their technical staff to join 
t rade Luious. 't rade Lmons uni't be gtj^en donations to * in their sympathy 
a.' it is an important fai tor in the deeisiou “1 stickers. Agents must lend 
im»ne\ to the extent ot 7*> per emu , oi the mill bands earnings at a nominal 
rate ot interest, say ‘A per cent, per annum. They should also undertake to 
provide rations at i-ost-pnee a t cut night privilege leave on full pay must 
b«# gnen to ail ailei* one years regular attemhmec and goo<l touduct in the 

mills. Fko nlent Fund-, Old Age Funds and I neuiployriient Kiiniis must lie 

ivgMered in ail mills a t an early date. 

d(i. Yes . Much '* »mdow dressing " i- piaeti.sed in the bulanee sheets. 
The lorin ot ha la nee sheet must be m a mla nl ized to allow comparisons with 
oi her mills. The voting power ot the agents must he embed. The abuse of 
’* proxies “ must he mended. Then should be a sliding st ale for voting. 'The 
scale suggested is as tolL-vm: 

1 share- 1 vote, 2 to 3 shares 2 voles. 4 to It) shares I votes, 1) 
to 1(H) shares f ( » votes, over UK) shares-- -.V ) volt's. 

Tin* re must be a < be, eminent export to see it the depression and other 
funds are lightly utilised. Pro\ idem, hinds must exist in all mills and 
tliey must he registered. Cotton contracts made by 1 lie agents must he m 
the name oi the Company and not m fn- own name. All eorion eontnois 
must, be registered the sane* das in a (on eminent office kept in t fie Cotton 
Lazar. All auditors mmt thoroughly examine tin* list ot contract* befor^ 
certifying the report. h should he made criminal tor Agents and Dimeters 
to give their share- to members of their staff or friends, in name only, to 
create votes under their control. A hundred or more shareholders muv 
apply to the High Coin l through any out' ot them at the cost ami ri.sk of 
the representative, to get removed, any agent or director who is found 
to be involved in any illegal transaction. The Agent or Director shall defend 
the same at Ills nun risk and cost, without any recourse to the Company’* 
hind. 

• 

Directors and auditors must he the real ropresentatifes of the share- 
holders and not in a theoretical sense. Articles of Association of the mills 
must be amended to prevent the agents from doing any business foreign in 
or not directly connected with the mills. 

37. Yes. Japan is benefited by inferior labour conations. 

3S. The present fall of the Yen is playing havock. Should the artificial 
manipulation sucoed in stabilising the Yen at present, then the Cotton 
industry Is doomed, unifies Government, step in and give adequate protection 
in wav of increased import duty in proportion to the advantage of the Yon 
taken by Japan. * 

• 39. Yes* The protection should certainly continue. (II) The duty bo 
raised by on additional 3# per cent (III ) For five years provided the" Yen 
works against India but as soon as the Yen stabilizes at its proper level, 
the duty should be decreased correspondingly. 
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Jamiatxil Moxmn % Bombay. 

Letter AV 7 \j of W;$4~$S, ¥ iaM the ir,th July, WSJ. 

In reply to the questionnaire relating to *tho enquiry into the Cotton 
Textile Industry issued hy youj j have “the honcyir to state as under. — 

Before touching the points mentioned in the quest iouftairo pertaining to 
hand loom •industry with which wc* are directly concerned, l take the liberty 
of giviug*a short account oi the weaver community. In the whole of India 
only the Muslim weavers number about 3 to 4 evoros. Number of Hindus 
and other non-Muslims who may he following or may have once followed 
this protrusion must be even more than t h t- . While only in the Presidency 
of Bombay the number of weavers- both Hindu-, and Muslims will be 
* somewhere between * and 10 lakhs. 

The importance ^ind magnitude ot this iudmury can In* gauged from 
t he fact that of 4 he total quality \ of cloth .umually consumed in this 
country about one-third iu produced on huudiooms, about one-third is inauu- 
hicturod on powci looms while about one-dhird is imported from foreign coun- 
trieH. It is obvious therefore that hand weaving is still one of the lending 
industries in this country. In spite of our being m greater majority than any 
other industrial community oi this i ountrv and our industry being one \»f 
the most Aeuding industries o| the country we have been made to suffer a 
sort of social and financial humiliation at the hands of the educated and 
Ziimindur class of persons. 

Keen lompeiition I rum union and without iron the commencement of 
the present civ ili/ation in India have lorced us io give up our profession 
bit by hit and seek lor some job mostly menial only to keep our body and 
m>uI together, Otherwise wc are the -ame arli>ans w bo liave once mimed 
1 he approbation of the I'nnns and Roy allies < *t Kuropr tor piavdiicing the 
finest muslin well known all over i he world as Dacca Muslin. etc. 

vStr, tin* cloths that He e\[ ru led to Kurope ami other civilised countne* 

were not only Used for clothing purposes hut i hev also served them as 
samples to copy With ample money and mind at their back the much back- 
ward weavers ot Kurope Here m even way encouraged to master the 

profession. The result was flint they invented machines ot various types 
and thus produced much liner and hotter cloths within the least possible* 
time and costs. * 

Thus you will see that by and by our products purchased by Kurope and 
other countries became less and less til! at last it was not only totally stopped 
but on the contrary their product* were introduced in our homes at the 
detriment of our industry. Result of this is quite obvious, be., wo the 

weavers Here forced to give up our pruicssmu been use we could not compote 
with their cheaper cloths. However a majority of us still went on with the 
profession because our own count ry-iimn Here patronising our industry. But 
this hope of our continuance too was shattered with the opening of textile mills 
in India itself u 14 b experts at tin* helm of their affairs and Mill resources by 
their side. 

Day hy day with the introduction of varieties of cloths imported and 
turned out hy the Indian nulls we receded and confined ourselves in narrower 
and narrower circles till some 30 years hack we had nothing but two or three 
types of cloths Udt tofclecide our late. However, beings content with what 
wan left for us we tarried on our profession of course with our bellies and 
those of our dependents only half filled. Day* after day poverty and 
destitution visited us and our families who went oti being reduced to mere 
skeleton* because even after working the whole day we did not get sufficient 
. return for our labour even to feed ourselves fully. * * 

However, having patiently borne all the scourges at the hands of o*r 
own country- men wo anyhow were passing our numbered days when some of 
the Miflownars being not content with what they were hoarding, devised 
means of striking us with further miseries by preparing saris, patals, choli 
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Ithdns, etc., tbo only* products to which wo Jxid been narrowed down. «Sir . 
WF lot has become very ‘mnaeriblc now*, \ We, * the weavers who were 
considered to be a respectable race at one tune art now looked down upon 
swing to our being reduced to almost*^ **ipli’r as* tar ns our industry and 
prosperity are concerned. * i 9 

I have described these stages of ouf community as they are for the present. 
And it is iH?t only gur feeling and experience hut many others aim) have felt 
similarly and finding u intolerable have given oppression to t.hei^ feelings. 
As for example: — 

* 

<3) Mr. G. 1). Fernandes who whs deputed by the Government of 
Bombay to carry out a survey of the Art ('rails of this 
Presidency in July. 1P2(>, says on page 2 of his report on 
Art ('rails of the Bombay Presidency, 3B32, that the condi- 

tion and poverty of the sfriken artisans who by their hand 
labour were producing saris for ordinary daily wear, wen? most 
shocking. They had to live haml-1o-iuoiiAi ^existence as their 
trade was threatened with extinction ly the superior and more 
organized competition of the Shoiapur mills". 
i'2) The same author further says on page 20 of the same report that 
“ textile milts have made wry grout strides and other Industrie* 
have progressed during the last decade and keenness of the 
competition produced thereby is making it more and *mue diffi- 
cult for the handioom \n-«ivr to maintain himself ”, 
ij) Director of Industries tor the Bombay Presidency m hi.s annual 
report lor IV*2'J-3o says that * ’ there can he little doubt that this 
u.t\. the drop in the weaver's wages from about o to It) per cent, 
in l'J2s and iti l'J2d) is largely <lue to the mill competition and 
trade slump. The zornier has no doubt, been made keener by 
the advantage', enjoyed by mills in 1 he form ol increased duty 
on yarn 

W e must say that a member ol t»i * depressed cIjisa is much better than 
we the Muslim weaver-. Kverykind i f facility is being exicndml to them 

been use not only the Government is anxious to do tliis but also their 

representatives rn Assembly, Gouncik and Public Bodies where they have 

been specially nominated by Goverunu nt tight out. their rouses and aetpiire 
many concessHms for them a- possible. 

It is not true that Government has not extended such laeiiitici- to 
Muslims who too are considered to he a haekward community. Bui the 

thing is that the facilities and honours offered by Government- have been 

enjoyed by Muslims who up' not weavers and since they are not weavers 
they do not know whether tin* shoe pinches us at all or not. Even if they 
► care to know our distress they have never tried to remove it; for from 

the files of the proceedings ei the Governor's Councils and Assembly you 
will see that never any attempt was made to give our industry any 
protection exeejft the only resolution moved by one of our elected Councillors 
Mr. Sheik Abdul A/,eez. B.A.. LL.B.. Vakil, of Dhnlia. ij§»ee it is because 
of these miseries and sufferings that taking advantage of the opportunity 
offered by the kind members of your Board we entreat the Board to give 
our handioom industry at least so much protection as to enable us to be 

what wo were 30 years hack. We have already shown as to how some > 

years back we were Confined to preparing only sans, palais, choli khans, etc., 
which too we have been deprived of by certain mills. Hence if with your help 
and at yofir recommendation the Legislature prohibits the mills from prepar- 
ing saris, palais and choli khans the loss suffered bv the handioom industry 
will be much # regained and lakhs of people of only this presidenc y who 
have been thrown out of their pit looms only to add to the poverty of India 
wifi be reinstated in their pits with the shuttle flying from one end of the 
loom to the other. • 

If however restriction* upon the production* of these kinds of cloths 
in mills is not possible wo hope you to at least recommend for the levying 
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of frotoctiv.- duty on them srWliHt in tip? ^pe(i market we may hi* able to 
complete with thotn- I fail it retort iv»c flhty .he*. ause just a* the Miliowilt?* t * 
have obtained protects® from i ho lyreiguer*- by getting a protective duty 
impo&od upon the impeded yarns, etc., sinniar3y we :ho‘ haudkmn* 

ueav^rs entreat you to prop . I u , Mom the Af*S;r>wncrs either hy prohibiting 
l hem from preparing san*, f ;<t;ds, ctioli kha^s. etc.. m b\ imposing :* 
jij'-iM ■< i )\ r !V*y <m :*0 |m»»- c-uil . on • an h pv.;dm* •• of the ry •!* . •;> Wial we mas 
he able ir> compete \\ 11 h lilt tn’ m the open markit. It J> v»*ry likely that, 
tlio public when they come t.o km-w Wm* m <*ur-* may misunderstand 

uk ami without passing t*» give doe • onsniei m* our demand may hasten 

t o eomhuiuT u.s. lienee H is lor iht-o !!a>i: !n.i; litii that } desire to repeat 

once more that day after day w -he n«*a\.m hare been deprived oi our 

profession hit. b\ hit till -on,-- A ,k \e;o- h;uk. »n> m*r. oniimnl 10 li.v prepara- 
tion ot only saris, pared*' and ehoP khans. *v.. and limt too tlu- publu- 
will We surprised to learn m arc mov b--*Mg :iepiivi’«i oi by our Indian 

mills, Heme it w<* do not yet et . ! c,,m thr- much iimic-hMi through tie 
leeummemiation* oi the Tariil B*.,.e and tie Mih'*v|ucnr Icgiskii jon tin- 

public should note that i ruj es and imns n*i :r i uunt ry-nicn holh |{iiiilin 
a„s well as Muslims will Marie ami add to the poverty and miseries ot India. 

Secondly , Sir, you wdl er Mom «mi lepln *. to the ipm>l lonnaire 

(separately atlaeited hele.viM.) tlmi i i >.* weaver.-* iia\»- been uM in.: mosil) 
foreign y^tais. Il O' not lu'i.ul'c lie hai'- am "pee ml liking PT jorcign 
articles when every eounl i y oi the u oral c!a ;it«4irn^ Mr home made' one*, 
hut it is because they are ■■rienjnr' Jnd i.iid than tie* \arn prepared h\ 

Indian mills. and m the maihe*. ice d'-tuaud i a iiie-i and (leap*/ good." i> 

Oil an ilieivtiso. On lius amount ■.*. « Would .'J-o iro'U'M pill to pl.iteet our 

industry by ret um mend mg ie. im < he, ennueni to induce duller on yarn* oi 
partieuiarly Id* to old" fount', are! (c-omiM-nd this to remain m loice til! 
the Indian mills prepare equally inn . cheap and dumb,.- \.mi. 

Before corn-hiding tin. represent .1 tmi: I Mould pul he tori* '.he Board a 
1 1 « iv suggestions lor th<* protet. torn oi lia s dioojn ituhiMry. 1 hey are. 

(|> Raw material depot", and "tore.-, department -houM ho opened hi 
haVr'nuni ill in diheieni ddiiu is i < > look alter the need* ol 
Weaver," l»y supply mg dv ed. Ide:' 1 lied and :-ie\ yarn*, healds. 
reeds, bobbin*, mom parts and otiu? e-'-eutm! implement* 

fe(j U isi t e to the W.avef ai < «* t. piles A (ei^raj l)epaitment 

to he located in son a convenient jda.ee ami (hi- renlie should 
supply materials to the dilieivui < ' nt re** m a I * i v’-uleney . 

Cj) The Goverument should try and eifeci eomptete lihej’alton ot the 
imndloiun weaver Mem tle j t^ut? In-s o? the m)Uc;h> or money- 
lenders who reap ihe Sion s "iuu‘e ol the hem-lit out m tla* woi’k- 
men's iahom . 

t • l ) Bureau* and sales rooms m order to find markets tor the inarm 
i we lu rod goods ot the weaver*, there should he bureau.*- m centres 
ol weaving. The huieau* iiould h.uy and <<'!! ^or the weaver*. 

(n (••rtaiii eases where a weaver bring* his arieiis for sale the 
artnle he plaeetl m the salt's room with a fixed price, and the 
weaver be paid a cerium portion oi the value m raw material 
and the remaining m ea.-di . There must he a central bureau in 
Bombay ihe gateway of imlm. Thus the 'caver will not run 
into debt and profiteering by middleman w _i.il be prevented. 

ill For the protection of the handloom industry rceommeiidations may 
be made to abolish the extra tax imposed upon foreign yarn. 

h r »> Kither the production of saris, petal and choli khans be prohibited 
to be produced by Indian mills or dd per tout, protective dpty 
be imposed upon the saris, etc., manufactured hy "mills. 

Having submitted these* suggestions I leave them to the 'members *of 
the Board for their kind and sympathetic consideration and recommendation 
to tiro ■■Government to extend to ns these facilities and thus allow the hand* 
loom industry from dying out completely. Before concluding I beg to say 
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that uur JaiuW is not uiittHaro oi the eifaru oi the Guverttftuuit tor^the 
pMftet-Uou of this industry wlndh «ar£ : . | 

The Government of Bombay through their department of industries has 
lieen rendering valuable helps to tins iflflu^tryl'oy ufluins of conducting $ to $ 
weaving schools in various cities oi tins V iafsidoucA? , demonstration ciwsscs, 
and by giving scholarships and iirws to ; h|| deserving bun <i fid v weavers, 
the G ov ern^ne ni ol Bengal lias uuiy last year jiassed i\ Bill called the Bengal 
State Aid to Industries Act which anus at developing cottage nuiustnes 
and reviving those in state of decay by extending help in a number oi ways. 

Our Jam hit is very much thankful to the Government ior having done 
so much for the revival and protection ot our industry. We /? to however 
confident that our industry will not nvciic all the benefits 1 he> may be 
desired for it unless the Government helps us h\ earning out the suggestions 
mentioned above, particularly Nos. 1 ami f> and the principles ot which 
have been adopted by the Legislative Goumil of Bombay ireb Bombay 
Legislative Council Debate-,, Voi. XXXJI. part VI D * 

With these submissions as per directions fro*n \ ho Jaini&tul Momiu 
(Muslim Weavers Association'!. Bombay No. S. 


Southern India Textile Association, Coimbatore. 

ill /.'/<'*> '.hiht} i f t ( ..,/</ Junr. l'J'.iJ. 

Wiiii i Hri'i' »»<■*- it. tie* *j 'ico, mu it'gardim: protection specially to the mill 
imlust ry . our ( hambt-r ha- pa--. -'*d ;t revihit urn supporting the idea oi protec- 
tion by land nm.i otin-i • 1 . - v if.-- a Inch I enumerate below ; — 

1. India being on \gre ult uni] country and a haiidloum weaving country, 
jU'ota*. i inn tu test tie .ltd u a ry mns.i be given for tin* consumption of .Indian 
predicts as mm t, a-, p^-silde. IX .i vviih the present Tariff on yarn and 
pieei ‘goods, Hiimint ■: oiii'.ide India are - n; cessi uliy eompetmg with Indian 
product s due to i iiii'iii , tea nu-. mi uuieh other i outlines are subsidising 
! be -e pi .m! mis ).\ i !n m*!p m t!m*r ( h> v. -rn 'noi! . Therefore, it, beyond doubts, 
establishes t he i'.et ■ ! .'->t -efia facdoi.-- should be accorded bv our Govern- 
ment rherntore. vm* ■■■a hum! too »■ e< minuend an effectual Inriff for the 
improvement t!u G ► < - ; » t .mint ty. a- vv i ■ ! I as ronsumpt ion oi tin* agri- 

< u ! t f ( r a 1 p n »< i u c 1 s and ! : » s t i y t b ■ 1 ve *. • ■ 1 1 1 ; > • tor 1 1 n ■ (it >v eminent, * 

Tile pres.-nt (hoy on nil e te per < * *M t or ! ’ ;i uimns per ! b , Tins 

•- ' n.olefpiat as over miliums ' G- ol yarn aie s(t|l imported. The 

imhgenous p rod i u i ; i > j ; a- how co*: ll.-no *H'i miihotiK lbs, Komi it the yarn 
between d<h and (Jit- m ora. t ? ■ i - I . h d J. >, -in vvdl not suffer- as the import 

m only .) millions lb-, v, liih- i m * ■ - 1 r ; ; i ' j >vo< 1 nr t ion is ,i limit Jli million: IDs. 

Idle imhgenou-s i ud list t 1 - o!l|v '-btOVltlg Sign- oi f 1 li 1 > 1 oVellteJlt s 

>;r ice protection was gran Pal. >■-{>.< i.-lly in dhot ;<•>., aumbries and lawns, 
-iiirtings, cambm s an 1 iaun~. -hip-ngs and sheetings vvhijjt shows that t be 
industry ran ultim.delv -,i ,nd on it- own legs after some years and so it is 
absolute ly nee* ss ary t • » continue to he protected for a period more. say. for 
10 years. 

4. Ill plain greys Japan’ pool am s - till strong as even with n new 
surcharge they a re •lieiiv il v eompt-f ; ng so that the protection as the present 
tale ot dl ■ per tent, or i ( : ; am. a- per ib. ior mm-Brilisli. good- should 
continue. « hi tbe i :»h»* oi British Grey with preferential tariff our present 
trade is not tMicoui agetj and it tie* «lnty is reduced it might, affect local 
pyiduetion. Ibe •preferential duty so far operative has not benefited the 
British textile industry and there is no harm to India m its eontimmnce. I 
bun as a policy on principle it cannot lie aweptcrl by tbe Chamber and if 
the whole question of imperial preference is brmfied aside, it cannot be 

< omreded m the particular case of plain z rev cloth, if however very heavy 
import duties are levied on all imports of cotton good* then probably as r 
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matter of bargain, though not-jof principle, a slight reduction' may bo made 

in the case of some special Ifritish clqf its. * In white pieregoode, 
supremacy remains unci^Ueagcd in the Indian market so that the duty will 
have tc^ be enhanced in (this item. be* 5 per cent . in order to encourage tti£ 
present tendency of th# Indian mills to buy* foreign cotton for high class 
goods. 1 m printed and dyed JhhIs the •menace to Indian industry is equally 
great from .Britain and fromMapan hut since* the Indian mill§ appear to 
take some time to replace imported varieties it would ^iot Ik? advisable to 
place an? heavier burden on the consumer than at present. The present 
duty ought to continue in this item. To encourage industry in liner counts 
say about. 40*, long stapled cotton is required , but at present hv the introduc- 
tiou of $ anna per lb. import duty the position has reversed: and it has 
helped foreign yarn importers to stand in our way by heavy competition as 
such and all measures to abolish cotton import duties should be recom- 
mended in the case of cotton above staple of one inch. 

5. Imported mixtures ol cotton and artificial silk piecegoodx are making 
phenomenal headway at the expenw oi local cotton pieccgoods and the duty 
on them might be increased from .*14 g per cent, to 50 per cent., as for pure 
artificial pieeegoods (silk). 

G. The Indian hosiery industry requires to he pjoiccpxl by an increase 
in the duty from 25 per cent, to 50 per cent. « 

7. Thojo are other various ways tit which the indigenous textile industry 
should he helped, such as the following: — 

Ut) Kumigaiion arrangements for American cotton should also be made 
in Madras and Calcutta. 

(M J>utv ol JO per cent, on machinery ami dyes should be abolished. 

(<;) The Railway freight in inland trade of cotton, yarn, pieeegoods 
and coal should be reduced by 25 per rent, at least. 


(2) .Letter tfyitej the V,th -/ uhj, ( ( J3i\ from the Southern, I mini Textile 

A saociation , Co? m fiat ore . 

Ah regards the questionnaire that lias been issued by you in connection 
with the enquiry into the Cotton Textile Industry, 1 have the honour to 
state that I fully endorse all that- has been stated by the Millowners’ 

Association of Bombay in their representation dated tin* Vlst May. 19G2. 
4o the President ot your Board. I have also sent you a memorandum regard- 
ing the whole question on the 2Grd dune. J‘t'12. ami I do not think that 
besides what is contained it? the above documents then* is any particular 
subject on which mv replies will he ol any special uw. As for the report 
of Mr. U. S. Hardy the conclusion* arrived at by him are holding good 
more or less even now and f generally approve of them. The percentage 

of yarn and cloth produced in India to the total quantity consumed in 

the country has considerably risen since that report though as regards 
some particular qualities, the imports from Japan especially! have increased 
n little. * 

As regards points raised in question No. 11. 1 am emphatically of 
opinion that any reduction in i he working of the mills both in the 
spinning and weaving lines will seriously affect, the interests of the cotton 
grower. The district of Coimbatore grows a very large quantity of cotton 
including the Oombmiia and Karunganiii varieties and*.what is more, this 
district has got a very large number of handloonis and their number in 
the district will not He less than 10,000. It is alsj> a well-known* fact that 
Tiruppur, one of the important eotton centres of this district, is famous 
for its khadi production also. In spite of the fact that the working hoy re 
in textile mills and the number of hands employed in th&m have been 
increasing, still the price of cotton has gone down considerably with the 
result that the acreage under cotton is going * down very fast in this 
district and I believe the same to be the case in the other districts also. 
We Nere had this yea* the unfortunate fact of a large quantity of American 



cotton being ‘imported in this country in*, spite of the import tax levied 
and all -these coup ic’d fritlk #tho fact I of i-fa> world depression have 
made the people of this district ami other cotton djkrtcts in this presidency 
^suffer untold miseries Everyone t-heApfoge who kaows the industrial condi- 
tion of this country and t# in huge production Af all raw materials is 
convinced that ours is a country which need hoi depend on foreign countries 
tor any of # its raw products and it need notreven think of securing foreign 
markets for its manufactured goods Gud ii should not at the same time 
he enahh'd not to <?x(>eet anv supply of manufactured goods from foreign 
countries. For this the Government should sec that proper steps fire taken 
to levy the necessary protective tarifF against all foreign good* which can 
all lx* manufactured in India itself. *Surh being the caste let us take the 
case of cotton goods ; India grows plenty ot cotton. It has got. a large number 
of hnwiloom weavers and the number of textile mills is also growing,, If 
therefore all foreign imports in textile goods are practically prohibits! by 
high tariff the ryots in India and the haudloom weavers as well as a 
large number of people employed in tin* mill's will have sufficient means of 
earning their livelihood with tin* iv.odt that thmfgh the Government may 
lose a little on I of its present import dime>. d will as a compensation get 
enough from increase income-tax and the ryots will 11U0 be able to pay the 
Government kist more easily and more regularly than at present and the 
general improvement in tin* tinam-ia! totiditmn ot the country will la* an 
additional and valuable asset in favour of tin* Government. The people 
in this country are generally satisfied with the ordinary cloths though 
they may not he ot high line texture. Ii will not therefore do any harm 
to this country if cotton goods are not allowed in < mne into the country 
from England ami other foreign countries It is sometimes said that India 
does not produce a sufficiently hi rim (plant it v ni fine goods and that there- 
fore heavy import duties need too he levied un such goods which enrno 
generally from England hut 1 think that people are likely to purchase lint' 
goods as they will he then cheaper than lo- ally manufactured coarse goods and 
therefore these hue goods will cm-.*- into eomjiet it urn with the local course 
goods and it is then fore highly necess ity that the fine goods also should 
he prohibited from routing into the count tv as much m* possible. Kven if the 
foreign imports are practically prohibited (hero is no tear of the consumer 
suffering very much because not only wifi there he a competition between 
the handionm cloths and mill moths and (hero will therefore bo absolutely no 
chance of the price going up very high. Our experience in fact has been that 
on account of the linajiciu! depression Mill owner- are ready to sell theta’ 
nmnufact ures without, much profit and at time-, even at a loss with a view 
to get some cad) am! ibis will root nine till the financial position \erv much. 
One other fact that should also )»* remembered in this connection is that 
the foreign countries port base cotton in India only for about throe months 
in the year while the mills in this f.mnTry are purchasing it prneticnllv 
throughout the year. The rvot will have therefore an advantage if he is 
able to sell the cotton at any time din nig the year and this will he the 
case if there a good demand for it on the part of the Indian mills. 

Though the mills in Bombay and Ahmedabad require softie foreign cotton 
to manufacture higher counts of yarn and are therefore against any import 
duty on cotton, the rvots m this district in fact in the whole country will 
he glad if the iniyort duty even higher than (he present, one is levied on 
all imports of cotton and ii it is desired that the Bombay mills require some' 
help in the prodintaion of higher counts, then an exception may be made 
if possible in the ease of some specific cotton of long staples, and in that 
case it W’ll he enough they pay the present, import duty without paying 
the additional tax. I may also add that on principle my association is 
against making afiv preference in favour of anv textile goods from Great 
Britain, but fs a matter of policy and bargain. T will have no objection if a 
little favour is shown in the case of fine goods imported from England 
provided prohibitive duties are levied on all imports from ever v other coiintrv 
T would also urge that with a view to help the Textile Industry all 
import duties on parts of textile machinery and dyes should be removed 
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and #ihe present railw ay on carton and cotton {goods should ‘lx? reducwi by 

at least 25 per cent. * ( • * c# 6 

On the whole, I tfm Si opinion that with a view to protect the interests 
of everybody in this Auntry, import duties of cent. ^>er cent 

should be levied on all # cotton and silk g.KKfV* either in the shape of yarn 
or in the shape of cloth imported from any foreign country, but in the 
case of fine goods imported from Knghiml. it may ho reduced to 75 per cent. 
I am ats^ for increasing the import duly <m cotton except in the case of 
cotton required for mnuutact uring higher nmnb if such a thing is possible. 
It this is* done, I would agree witii Mr. liardy that only **d ntltm ui duties 
should be l#vied and no specific duties will la* necessary. I want finally to 
emphasise ‘that in this country there* is not much differences between the 
producer, the middleman and the consumer heinuse m the joint family 
system and in the village system of our country every family may he said to be 
interceded in the production ol cotton and of textile goods and also to some 
extent in the distribution of these th ugs. 
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